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| REVIEW or MEMOIRS | 
or THE 


COURT; 0 K. AUGUSTUS. 


By THOMAS BLACKWELL; J. U. D. Nee « 


Mariſpal. Collgge in the Univerſity of inan. 1 


1 . : Ae 2. 4. FA 5. 7 Pl 2 
1 \H E firſt Effe which this Book hens 8 
| Reader is that of diſguſting him with the 
Author s Vanity. He endeavours to perſunde the 
World, that here are ſome new Treaſures of Lite- 
rature ſpread before his Eyes; that ſomething is 
diſcovered, - which to this happy Day had been con- 
cealed in Darkneſs; that by his Diligence Time had 
been robbed of ſome valuable Monument which he 
was on the Point of devouring ; and that Names 
. Facts doomed to Oblivion are now err to 
ame. | 
How muſt the unlearned Reader be fur . 
whan he ſhall be told that Mr. Blackwell has Neither 
digged in the Ruins of any demoliſhed City, nor 
found out the Way to the Library of Fez; nor had 
a ſingle Book in is andy — has not been in 
the Poſſeſſion of every Man that was inclined to 
read it, for Years and Ages; and that his Book 
relates to a People who above all others have fur- 
Vor. III. B ny mid 
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niſhed Employment to the Studious, and Amuſe- 


ments to the Idle; Who have ſcarcely left behind 
them a Coin or a Stone, which has not been exa- 
mined and explained a thouſand” Times, and whoſe 


Dreſs, and Food, and Houſhold Stuff it has been 


the Pride of Learning to underſtand, 

A Man need not fear to incur the Imputation of 
vitious Diffidence or affected Humility, who ſhould 
have forborn to Promiſe many Novelties, when he 
perceived ſuch Multitudes of Writers poſſeſſed of 


the fame Materials, and intent upon the fame Pur- 
poſe, ' Mr. Blackwell knows well the Opinion of 


Horace, concerning thoſe that open their Under- 


takings with magnificent Promiſes; and he knows 


hkewiſe the Dictates of common Senſe, and common 
Honeſty, Names of greater Authority than that of 


Horace, who direct that no Man ſhould Promiſe. 


what he cannot perform. - | 

I do not mean to declare that this Volume has 
nothing New, or that the Labours of thoſe who 
' haye gone before our Author, have made his Per- 

formance an uſeleſs Addition to the Burden, of Lite- 

rature. New Works may be conſtructed with, old 


Materials, the Diſpoſition of the Parts may ſhew 
Contrivance, the Ornaments interſperſed may dif- 


cover Elegance. 


It is not always without good Effect that Men of ä 


proper Qualifications write in Succeſſion on the ſame 
Subject, even when the latter add nothing to the 
Information given by the former; for the ſame Ideas 


may be delivered more Intelligibly or more Delight- 


fully by one than by another, or with Attractions 
that may lure Minds of a different Form. No Writer 
pleaſes all, and every Writer may pleaſe ſome, - 
Baut after all, to inherit is not to acquire; to de- 
corate is not to make; and the Man who had no- 
thing to do but to read the ancient Authors, who 
mention the Raman Affairs, and reduce them to 
e. a Common- 
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Common. places,” ought not to boaſt himſelf as a 
great Benefa&or to the ſtudious World. 


Aster à Prefiies of Boat; and à Letter of Tat- 


tery; in which” he ſeems to imitate the Addfeſs of 


2 Horuce in Wis vile Potubir modices Sabinum—he opens 9 
his Bock With telling us, that the? Nh Rep blic 


© after the horrible Profcription, was no more R 


© bJecding' Rome, Phe regal Power of her Confuls, 


« the Authorſy' of her Sete, and, che Majeſty er 

her People, were He.] 5 under Fock theſe 

< [for thbſe] dwirte Laws 7 llowed Cuſtoms, 

tha had beef che Eſſenee of. her Conftfution- = 

were ſet at Nought, and her . F riends were 
ying expoſed in their Blood.“ 

TT hicſe. were furely very diſmal Times to 'thoſs als 


mee of ' Rome; Which grew 81 only by the 
Miſery of the Reſt of Mankind he Rimans, like 
others, as ſ50n' as they grew rich grew corrupt, and, 
in their Corruption; fold the-Lives and F reedoms of. 
n and of one another. 

Abobt this Fime Brutus had his Patience put 
60 the 53 Bt. Trial: He had been married to 


Cbdia; bit whether" the Fami = did not pleaſe | 
fi 


him, or her! he was diſſatisfied with the Lady's 
Behaviour during his Abſence, he ſoon enter- 
13 * tained Thoughts of a Separation. This raiſed 4 
good Deal of Full and the Women of the Chdian 
Family inve' edel bitterly againſt Brutus but he 

« Ming Portia, who was N of ſuch a Father 
as M. Cato, and ſuch a Huſband as. M. Brutus. 
She had a Soul capable of an e Paſſim, and 
found a proper Object to raiſe and give it a Sane- 
5 tion; ſhe did not only love but 2045 Ted her Hu- 
M band; his Worth, his Truth, his every ſhining | and” 


4 hereic Quality, m made her gaze on him like a God, 8 af 


" "Re. thee endearing Returns of Eſteem and Pen- 


B 2 dderneſs 


. 


ſuffered; b t IKO] We why any one but à Schovl- 
boy in 18 dlamation aſs x £154 over the Com- x 
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derneſs the met with, brought her Joy, her Pride; | | 


© her every Wiſh to centre in her beloved Brutus. 
When the Reader has been awakened by this rap- 
turous Preparation, he hears the whole. Story of 
Portig in the ſame luxuriant Stile, till ſhe breathed 
out her laſt, a little before the bloody Proſcription, 
and Brutus complained heavily of his Friends at 
© Rome, as not having paid due Attention to his 
Lady in the dechning State of her Health?” '. - + 
He is a great Lover of modern Terms. His Se- 


nators and their Wives are Gentlemen and Ladies. 
In this Review of Brutus's Army, who was under 


the Command of gallant Men, not braver Officers, than 
true Patriots, he tells us © that Sextus the Due/tor was 
* Paymaſter, Secretary at War, and Commiſſary Ge- 
© zeral, and that the ſacred Diſcipline of the Romans 


p : 7 


L required the cloſeſt Connection, like that of Fa- 


© ther and Son, to ſubſiſt between the General of an 
Army and his Queſtor, Cicero was General of the 


© Cavalry, and the next General Officer was Flauius, 
© Mafeer of the Artillery, the elder Lentulus was Ad- 


© miral and the younger rode in the Band of Velun- 
© zeers ; under theſe the Tribunes, with many others 
C too tedious io name. Lentulus, however, was but 
a ſubordinate Officer; ſor we are informed. after- 


wards, that the Romans had made. Sextus Pompeius 
- - Lord High Admiral in all the Seas f their Do- 


minions. eee i a Lads 
Among other Affectations of this Writer is a 

furious and unneceſſary Zeal for Liberty, or rather 
for one Form of Government as preferable to an- 
other. This indeed might be ſuffered, becauſe po- 


| litical Inſtitution is a Subject in which Men have 
always differed, and if they continue to obey their 
' lawful Governors, and attempt not to make Inno- 


vations for the Sake of their favourite Schemes, they 


may differ for ever without. any juſt Reproach from 


one another. But who can bear the hardy Cham-- 
n+ b * a | : Pion 
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pion who ventures nothing? Who in full Security 
undertakes the Defence of the Aſſaſſination of Cz/ar, 
and declares his Reſolution to ſpeak plain? Yet let 
not juſt Sentiments be overlooked : He has juſtly ob- - 
ſerved, that the greater Part of Mankind will be 
naturally prejudiced againſt Brutus, for all feel the 
Benefits of private Friendſhip ; but few can diſcern 
the Advantages of a well conſtituted Government. 

We know not whether ſome Apology may not 
be neceflary for the Diſtance between the rfl Ac- 
count of this Book and its Continuation. The 
Truth is, that this Work not being forced upon 
our Attention by much public Applauſe or Cenſure, 
was ſometimes neglected, and ſometimes forgotten; 
nor would it, perhaps, have been now reſumed, but 
that we might avoid to diſappoint our Readers by 

an abrupt Deſertion of 'any Subject. ö 
It is not our Deſign to criticiſe the Facts of this 
Hiſtory, but the Style; not the Veracity, but the 

Addreſs of the Writer; for, an Account of the 
ancient Romans as it cannot nearly Intereſt any pre- 
ſent Reader, and muſt be drawn from Writings that 
have been long known, can owe its Value only to 
the Language in which it is delivered, and the Re- 
flections with which it is accompanied. Dr. Blact- 
zwell, however, ſeems to have heated his Imagination 
ſo as to be much affected with every Event, and to 
helieve that he can affect others. Enthuſiaſm is in- 
deed ſufficiently centagious ; but I never found any 
of his Readers much enamoured of the ghrious Pom 
pey, the Patriot approv'd,, or much incenſed againſt 
the /awleſs Ceſar, whom this Author probably Stabs 

every Day and Night jn his ſleeping or waking 


2 D reams. a 


He is come too late into the World with his Fury 
for Freedom, with his Brutus and Caffins, We 
have all on this Side W ce ſettled 


F i 
. | 9 * 


Menn ern 


| our Opinions: His Zeal for Raman Liberty and De- 
ö clamations againſt the Violators of the Republican 
| Conſtitution, only ſtand now in; the Reader's W ay, 
who wiſhes to proceed in the Narrative without the 
ehen of Epithets and Exclamations. It is 
l forbear Laughter. at à Man ſo hold in 
hting Shadows, ſo buſy in a Diſpute two thouſand 
ears paſt, and ſo zealous for the Honour of a Peq- 
ple who. while they were Poor , robbed Mankind. 
| and as ſoon as they became Rich robbed one an- 
I; other. Of theſe Robberies our Author ſeems. to, 
1 have no very quick Senſe, except when they are 
| 
' 
ö 


committed 7 Party, for every Act is ſane- 
tiſied by the Name of à Patriot. 
If this, Author's Skill in ancient Literature were 
l _ leſs generally acknowledged, one might ſometimes; 
| | ſuſped that he had too frequently . conſulted! the. 
| French Writers, He tells us that Archelaus the Rho- 
du made a Speech to Caſſius, and in ſo ſaying dropft 
ſome Tears, and that Caſſius after the Reduction of 
Rhodes was covered with Glory, — Deiotarus was a. 
keen and happy, Spirit, —T he: ingrate Co/er: kept his 
ourt.. f 85 i, .ovs: 
His great Delight is to ſhew his univerſal Ac- 
quaintance with Terms of Art, with Words that 
every other polite Writer has avoided and deſpiſed. 
When Pompey conquered. the Pirates he deſtroyed 
3.188 fifteen hundred Ships of the Line. — The Aantbian 
318 Parapets were tore down. Brutus, ſuſpecting that | 
1 his Troops were plundering, commanded the Trum-. KF. 
ts to ſound to their Colours.—Moſt People under-. 
| tood the Act of Attainder paſſed hy the Senate.— 
The Numidian Troopers were unlikely in their Ap- 
pearance.— The Numidians beat up one Quarter after 
another. Salvidienus reſolved to paſs his Men over 
in Boats of Leather, and he gave Orders for equip- 
ping a ſufficient Number of that Sort of ſmall Craft. 
0 Te ei Pompey + 
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Ponpey had light agile Frigstes, and fought in a 


Strait where the Current and Caverns occafion Swirls 


and a Roll. —A ſharp out- look was kept by the Ad- 


miral.—It is 'a Run of about fifty Roman Miles. 


Brutus broke Lipella in the Sight of the Army.— 


Mark Antony garbled the Senate. —He was à Brave 


Man, well qualified for a Commodormee. 


f 


In his Choice of Phraſes he frequently uſes Words 


with great Solemnity, which every other Mouth and 
Pen has appropriated to Jocularity and Levity! Th 
Rhodians gave up the Conteſt, and in poor Plight fle. 
Back to Rhodes. Boys and Gitls were eafity' kid- 
napped. Deiotarus was a mighty Believer of Au- 
gury.— Deiotarus defroyed his ungracious Progeny. 
The Regularity of t 1 as 
Averſion. They defired the Conſuls to curb ſuch 
hainous doings.—He had ſuch a ſhrewd Invention 


- that no Side of a Queſtion came amis to him. — 


Brutus found his Miſtreſs a eoquettiſn Creature. 
le ſometimes, with moſt unlucky Dexterity, 


mixes the Grand and the Burleſque together; the 


Violation of Faith, Sir, ſays Caſſius, lies af the Door 
of the Rhodians by reiterated Afts of 'Perfidy.—The 
iron Grate fell down, ' crufhed thoſe under it to 


Death, and catched the reſt as in a Trap. When 


the Xanthians heard the military Shout, and ſaw the 
Flame mount, they concluded there would be no 


Mercy. It was now about Sun-ſet, and they had 


been at hot Work ſince Noon. 


He has often Words or Phraſes with which our 
Language has hitherto had no Knowledge. — One 
pas a Heart-friend to the Republic. A Deed was 


expeded. The Numidians begun to reel, and were 


in Hazard of falling into Confuſion.— The Tutor 


embraced his Pupil cloſe in his Arms. Four hun- 
dred Women were taxed Who have no doubt been 
the Wives of the beſt Roman Citizens, Men not 


0 
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1e Romans Was their mortal 
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born to Action are inconſequential in Government 
collectitious Troops. — The Foot by their violent 
Attack began the 1 Break in the Fharſaliac Field. 
He and his Brother, with a Politic common to other 
Countries, had taken oppoſite Sides. 

His Epithets are of the gaudy or lyperbalical Kind. 
The glorious News, — Eager Hopes and diſmal Fears. 
Bleeding Rome divine Laws and hallowed Cuſtoms 
—Mercileſs War —intenſe Anxiety. 

Sometimes the Reader is ſuddenly raviſhed with a 
ſonorous Sentence, of which when the Noiſe is paſt © - 
the Meaning does not long remain. When Brutus 
ſet his Legions to fill a Moat, inſtead of hea 
Dragging and flow Toil, they ſet about it with 
Huzzas and Racing, as if they had been ſtriving at 
the Ohmpic Games. They hurled impetyous down 
the —4 Trees and Stones, and with Shouts forced 
them into the Water; ſo that the Work, ex ected 
to continue half the Campaign, was with rapid Toil 
completed in a few Days. Brutus's Soldiers fell to 
the Gate with reſiſtleſs Fury, it gave Way at laſt 
with hidequs Craſh.— This great and good Man, 
doing his Duty to his Country, received a mortal 
Wound, and glorious fell in the Cauſe of Nome; 
may his Memory be ever dear to all Lovers of Li- 
berty, Learning and Humanity! — This Promiſe 
qught ever to embalm his Memory. — The Queen 
of Nations was torn by no foreign Invader. me 
fell a Sacrifice to her own Sons, and was ravaged . 
by her unnatural Offsp ria: All the great Men uh 
the State, all the Gogd, all the Holy, were open 
murdered by the wickedeſt and worſt. —Little Iſlands 
cover the Harbour of Brindiſi, and form the narrow 
Qutlet from the numerous 'recks that compoſe its 
capacious Port—At the Appearance of Brutus and 
Caſſius a Shout of Joy rent the Heavens from the 
ruling Multitudes, . gb 

uch 
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Such are the Flowers which may be gathered by 
every Hand in every Part of this B of Elo- 
quence. But having thus freely mentioned our Au- 


thor's Faults, it remains that we acknow] his 
Merit; and confeſs that this Book is the Work of _ 
Man bf Letters, that it is full of Events diſplayed 
with Accuracy, and related with Vivacity ; and cho : 
5 is ſufficient! Iy defect to eruſn the Vanity of its Au- 
thor, it is ſu _ 2 to invite Readers. 
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A FRENCH nir in AMERICA to 
his FRI END a GENTLEMAN in EN G- 
LAND. 


8 I R, | 
* Loſer muſt be allowed to ſpeak ; you will 


ive us Leave therefore, who have already 
begun to ſuffer, and who know not what is yet be- 
hind, to repreſent to you ſome of the Inſtances of 
Neglect on our own Part, and of IIl- conduct and 
unkind Uſage toward us, on the Part of our Mo- 
ther Country. 

I ſliall begin with the policy of the Englih in ap- 
pointing us our Governors, who are generally Stran- 
gers and hive no landed Intereſt here; and wha 
therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to have that natural 
Affection for us, or that political Attachment to us, 
which Natives, or thoſe who have a large landed 
Intereſt here, may be ſuppoſed to have. 

1 Conſideration, which tends to break the 

e between us, is, that they generally Reſide but 

a little While among us; or, at leaſt, have no 
Views of continuing for Life; and are too often 
ſent hither only to ſerve a Turn, Ts it therefore 
any Wonder that ſuch Perſons as theſe * 
8 but 
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but very indifferent with as wp to our Intereſt; 
however ſolicitous they may be in cultivating eren 
they may call their own?* . | 
. Another Hardſhip is, not being ſuffered to go into 
thoſe Manufactures which Nature has fitted and de- 
ſigned us ſor. This Reftraint, you are ſenſible! is 
laid upon us under the Pretence, leſt we ſhould r 
val our Mother Country. Whereas God and Na- 
ture no doubt deſigned, that every Part of the Globè 
ſhould: contribute its Quota towards the Wants and 
Advantages of Human Life; and to reſtrain any 
Part of the Earth, in this Reſpect, from political 
Conſiderations, is nothing leſs than laying an Em- 
bargo upon Nature, and ſhackling, as it were, Di- 
vine Providence itſelf. If we rival Europe in ſome 
Articles, Europe rivals us in others. Nature 
ought to have its free Courſe in this Reſpect, and 
ruſt to be checked and put- out of the Direction the 
God of Nature and the great King of Kings has 
given her. Nor, indeed, are Princes aware what 
Injuries they do themſelves, as well as what Hard- 
ſhips they lay their Subjects under, by Reſtraints of 
this Kind: How many Countries have revolted, and 
oy been loſt and torn from their Mother Nations 
being kept in this Bondage? And it will be well, 
it by thus keeping down the American Colenies, 
and not letting us exert our natural Strength,” we do 
not become a Prey to a foreign Power, inſtead of be- 
ing a Defence to our Mother Country, as we might 
_ have been made ere this in e greater De- 


8 


Without an Attendance to the above Conſiderations, it is hard 
to conceive, how ſuch enormous Incroachments could have been ſuf. 
fered to have taken Place on our Territories in America, by the French 
and Spaniards ; more eſpccially by the former, who have in a Manner 
covered that Country with their Forts, in order to maintain thoſe In- 
croachments, See a Map publiſhed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
Fnly, 1755, where theſe Incroachments appear by Inſpection, as alſa 
the numerous Forts built-in Defence of them, many of which have 
been erected fince the Treaty * Aix-la-Chapelle, © 
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grees than we are now capable of being, had we 
heen ſuffered to have exerted ourſelves in our own 
Proper Sphere. | e L182 44; 17 
Another Inſtance of groſs Neglect has been the 
not repelling, immediately and without any Loſs of 
Time, the firſt Incroachments, whether on the Sea - 
coaſt, or Inland, or with regard to Iſlands. As 
ſoon as ever Advice had been received that the 
French or Spamards had invaded our Territories, or 
neutral Lands or Iſlands, and were beginning to 
ſettle and fortify themſelves upon them, we ſhould * 
have gone againſt theſe Invaders directly, and have 
driven them out Sword in Hand ; and not pretended 
to have entered into Treaty with People who will 
ſpend Year after .Year in treating with you, and 
keep all the while invading you, and fortifying them- 
ſelves in thoſe Invaſions, and then you may drive 
them out of their Incroachments how you can. If 
the French or Spaniards had any Demands upon us, 
they ſhould have propoſed them to us and made 
their Claims; and if we would not have heard the 
Voice of Treaties, of Evidence, Reaſon and Juſ- 


+ - tice, it would then have been Time enough for 


them to had recourſe ta arms; but to invade us firſt, 
and then to talk about treating, is all a mere Joke.“ 
But once more, our Mother Country has been 
certainly wanting to us, as well as to herſelf, in not 
directing long ſince the Building a ſtrong Squadron 
of Ships here, where we have ſo many Materials 
towards it, and could ſo eaſily have manned them; 
which would have ſerved as a Fleet of Obſervation 
to have watched the Sea-coaſts, and prevented all 
| Incroachments upon them, not to ſay on the neutral 
American Iſlands; and even the Landing of the _ 


* It was as long ago as July, 1754, that the French had the Inſo- 
lence to attack Colonel Waſhington, and to drive him out of Fort 
Neceflity in Virginia, murdering a Number of his Men; at which 
Time the whele Garriſon natrowly eſcaped being put to the Sword, 
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late Armament from France, which — prove ſo 
fatal to us, if not counter ur —.— 
inforcement from E van rr e in l 1 Probab 

have been prevented. 

What ſhall I ſay to the giving u 2 


Had we been ſuffered to — that porting: Place, : ; 


it might have prevented the preſent American War, 
by breaking, in a good Meaſure, the Chain which 
the French have formed between Canada and Louiſiana. 
Certainly, as it was an American Conqueſt, it ought 
in Juſtice, and more eſpecially in Policy, to have 
been left to America. And if all the Powers of Eu- 

rope cannot, or will not make Head againſt France 
on the European Continent, why muſt America, a 
poor infant Settlement of but about a' Century or 
two's ſtanding be the Sacrifice? Had we kept the 
Iſland of Cape-Breton, it would have been à good 
Step towards driving the French intirely out of Ame 


rica; and, it is much to be feared, we ſhall never 


have any "folid Peace till that is done. In which 
Caſe, we had been in Condition to have lent our 
Mother Country incredible Aſſiſtance in a Time of 
War; whereas, now, by being thus reduced 
into Bondage, we ſtand in Need of Aſſiſtance 
her. Louiſburg is the Dunkirk of America. © 

I come now to an, Article of much Folly and 
Guilt : I mean no other than our Management of 
the Indians. Theſe, we ſhould have endeavoured,' 
no doubt by all poſſible Means, to have gained over 
to, and ſecured in our Intereſt, in Oppoſition to 
thoſe in the Intereſt of France and Spain. This 
ſhould have been attempted by all poſſible Applica- 
tion to their Minds. and their Bodies We ſhould 
have endeavoured to have given them ja Notions 
of Life, natural, civil, and religious; and ſhewn 
them the Difference between the Friendſhip, the 
Service, and the Government of the Engliſh, and 
of the French and Spaniards. Where Rea ed 
15 | & 
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failed ; I mean where we had found the Indian 
incapa e of the Convictions: of Reaſon, we ſhould. 
have had Recourſe to ſuch other Conſiderations as 
are immediate and palpable; and ſuch as, conſidering 
them as mere 2 only, _ could not oo have 
been ſenſible to. FH 
Aſter gaining over as many of the Addis 20 
poſſible into our Intereſt, we ſhould have been parti- 
cularly attentive to the Education of their Children: 
In order to have worn out the Race of the wild In- 
diant, we ſhould have taught them our Language, 
and the firſt Principles of our Learning, natural, 
civil, and religious; initiated them into the mecha- 
nical Trades, and ſhewn them the Conveniences 
and Accommodations of Life, in order to have 
drawn them off from the ſavage Life of their Pa- 
rents; and a few of Genius ſelected out from eaeli 
Nation among them, might have been introduced 
to an Acquaintance with the liberal Arts, who miglit 
have been made Inſtruments to have gained others. 
But there is the leſs Neceſſity to enlarge upon this 
Head; as I have obſerved from time to time among 
the Advertiſements found in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine you ſent me, a Treatiſe upon the Importance 
of gaining and preſerving the Friendſhip of the In- 
dians to the Britiſb Intereſt; which however, I ſup- 
poſes: like multitudes of your other Books, has lain 
by neglected among you, as it has done among us. 
Ts, it is Pity, methinks, that a Scheme, like 
chat obtaining among the French, was not ſet on 
Foot here; by which an immediate Eſtimate might 
be made of our natural, civil, and military Strength; 
which, more eſpecially in a Time of War, might 
be of infinite Service. 
Is, ſay nothing at preſent of the Neglect with Re- 
| gard to the Peopling of us more thoroughly : Tho' 
there is Room, it is certain, to receive, and Work 
—_ to * all the ſpare Hands of the * 
0 
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of Great-Britain and Ireland: Nor need pan hae 


any ſingle Beggar or Stroller Neftr e =_ 
three Kingdoms. 


Nor do I take any Wies 50 ae Ib NC 


the forming and training our Militia, or thoſe already 
ſettled among us. I heſe, together with ſeveral 


other Articles natural, civil, and religious, will be 
the Subject of another Year's Letters, if Providence 


ſhall permit the Continuance of the Correſpondence; 
which, however, confiderifig my Age and the T'fou- 


bles in view, is not, I am afraid, very prubable. 


Thus, Sir, I have laid before you a Specimen of 


our Grievances ; ſame of them occaſioned by our 
ovun Indolence, and others by the Neglect of our 
Mother Countr . + You-compaſlionate us, I doi not 


queſtion, . 2d by Rabbers' on either Side, the 
Inhabitants of Canada and Lortiſſiana, not to fay the 
French and Spantards*;.; but, Sir, Pity alone, giue 
me Leave to tell you, will not do. [You muſt fend 
us Supplies. Veterans and Engineers are the People 
that we want to mix with our raw Levies, and tu 


pit againſt the Veterans and Engineers of France; 
without a timely and powerful Supply of which, God . 


only knows what muſt be the Conſequence. 

Adieu, dear Sir, and may Heaven avert the melan- 
choly Appearances which now threaten us, 

Make my Compliments to all our common Friends, 
and particularly to the Reverend Mr. —— and his 
very agreeable Family, letting him know how ſin- 

cerely glad I now am, that he did not accept my 


preſſing Invitations of ſettling here, offered him when 


I was laſt in England. Since, if there are not al- 
ready enow of us to- repel the French, there are, 


2” 3 


. It is not long fince we had Advice that the Spaniards had rebuilt 
the Forts of Incroachment in Georgia, which had been demoliſhed 
by General Oglethorpe during his Government of that Colony ; to fay 
nothing of their late Conduct in regard to our eee in the Bays 
of Henduras and Campeachy. 


— 
— 7 
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however, enow of us to fall before them, and to be 
"enflaved by them: One or the other of which muſt 
certainly be the Fate of all the Inhabitants of every 
Country, where theſe perfidious and bloody People 
obtain the Maſtery, I am, FONT Nt 
2 : 75 8 Dear, Sir, & c 
: Aug. 1, 1755. 99 — | - GALLO-ANGLUS. 


P. S. Don't you think me an unhappy Man? 
Driven out of France, as you know I firſt was toge- 
ther with my Parents, in Infancy, by that hoary T'y- 
rant Louis XIV. into Hollands From thence reſidin 

ſome Years in England. And now ſettling, as I 
thought, for the laſt Time, in order to ſpend the 
Remainder of my Days in theſe Solitudes, to have 
the Repoſe of my old Age broken, by Men whom I 
am aſhamed to call my Countrymen : As they are 
indeed no other than the common Enemies and 
ſworn Diſturbers of Mankind, reſolving that no 
Body ſhall ever have any Enjoyment of Life, till 
they become their Subjects; when it will be im- 
poſſible they ſhould have ang 
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tion gratified,, atever may be u 


Miniſters, or thaſe whom Vanity or Intereſt make ä 


| 5 & ollowers of Miniſters, concerning the Pp ecellity. 


of ( Confidence i in our Governors, and the reſump- | 
tion of prying with profane Eyes into the Receiles | 


of Policy, 3 is eyident, that this Reverence; can be 
claimed only. by. nie yet. a ee. n and Pro- 
jects ſuſpended in eliberation. But Wh en a Deſign. 


has endeq in. Miſcarriage or Succeſs, N. every Eye 


and every Ear itneſs to general Niſcontent, — 
general e it is then a proper 1 1 5 a. | 


intangle Confuſion, and illuſtrate.Obſeurity, to bew 

by what Cauſes every Event was produced, and in. 
| at Effects it is 15 to e To, Lay down. | 

with inet, 1 Pcyany, what R 2 aa. 


dn. clam l es . 

geſted — — ; to ſhew.-whence.. 

Calamity is derived, and whence it may be pes 

and honeſtly to lay before the People e 

can . Paſt, and Conjecturs £an eſtimate a0 

of the Future. TOY: 
The general SuhjeR, of the preſent War i is fuß 

0 known. It is Alowed on both Sides, that 
Vor. II. | C Hoſtilities 


HE Time l is no come in w = ev ra? 5 
man expects to be informed of any Eo: ati 


and in which he has a Right to — Tl 4 
2 1 For — x 


| 

| 

| 

i 

| 
1 
2, 
1 

| 
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Hoſtilities began in America, and that the French 
and Eugliſp quarrelled about the Boundaries of their 

- Settlements, about Grounds and Rivers to which, I 
am. afraid, neither can ſhew any other Right than 

that of Power, and which neither can occupy but 

by Uſurpation, and the Diſpaſſeſſion of the natural 

Lords and original 33 Such is the Conteſt 

that no honeſt Man can 1 wiſh Succels to 


jo GT 24 þ P 
N unf 35 de alleged; that . Hadan ERS — 
granted large Tracts of Land both to one and to 
the other; but theſe Grants can add little to the 
N e of « our Titles, till it be experienced he 
were obtained: For if they were extorted by 
i0lence, or induced by Fraud; , by Threats, _ 
the Mitter of other Nations had. ſhown not to e 
vl ot by Promiſes of which no Performance was 
ever inter ed, what are they but new Modes of 
Ufurpation;* but new Inſtances of _Eruelty and 
Treacheryj7; . I 4 N Wor. 41% 9 01-9 
Aid indeed what 89 kale | 
Tetror can prevail upon # weaker, | 
Stronger into their Country, to give their Lands to 
Strangers whom no Affinity of Mtiners, or Simi- 
litude bf Opinion, can he ſaid to recommend, to 
permit t to build Towns from which' the Na- 
tives are jour tle to raiſe Fortreſſes by which-they - 
are Topo 'to An Iith ch 
Strengt at they 6a nnot aſter warts be expelted 
but 727 for chr e Takia thee Matters of dine Cr. 
inal Inhabifants, tlie DiAators of their” poo, ö 
the Arbiters og eir Fate? 
When we ſer Men acting thus TREE 
cepts'of Reaſon,” ant the Inſtincts of. Nature, we 
Cannot heſitate to determine, that by ſome Me 
other they. ere debarred from Choice; that t 
were lured r frighted into Compliance; that 12 
either 1 only what they found: W 0 to” 
ep, 


— 
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keep, or Speed: Advantages upon the Faith: of 
_ their new Inmates, which thee was no Purpoſe to 
_ confer upoti them} It cannot be ſaid, that the In- 
dians originally invited us to their Coaſts; we went 
uncalled and unexpected to Nations who hid no 
Imagination that the Earth contained any Intiabr- 
tants ſo diſtant and ſo different from themſeſves. We 


| aſtoniſhed them wich our Ships, with our Arms, 


and with our general Superiority. They yielded to 
us as to Beings of another and higher Nace, ſent 
among them from ſome unknown Regions, with 
a vrhich oa: vat — could . _—_ — Hug 
which they were A - 
— that B who! Gould 10 eu 
deſtroy, might be induced to ſparfee. 
To this Influence; and to this ne G be 
attributed all the Ceſſions and Submiſions of the 
tndian Princes, if indeed any ſuch Ceſſions were 
ever made; of which we have no Witneſs but thoſe 
who dlaim from them, and there is no great Ma- 


iey den ſulfec ling, that thoſe who” haf / robbed . 


* Ho lied nit mien vill 
Some Colonies indeed have Been aue hes mine 
peaceably than others. The utmoſt” Extremity lof 
Wrong has not abways been prackiſed; e thar 
have ſettled in the New World on the faireſt Terim 


have no ether Metit cw 'that of 4 Se eher Who Fs 


ruins in Silence, over a Plunderer that ſeites by 


Foree ; all Rave taken what had other Owners, "She 
all have hac; recourſe to Arnis, ; rather- thai! 


Prey on whichct! had addenad. 41 40 19 70 4 


Phe Anericus Sor nor between the Freucir a 


is therefore only: the'Quarrel of two Robbefs ff 
1 a er; but as Robbets have Terms 
Confederacy, which qpliged to ' obferve 


as Members of the . Eise aud French 
may have relative Rights, and do Infuſtiee to eh 


1 0 while both * the — And 


ſuch, 


* 
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ſuch, indeed, is the preſent Conteſt: They have 
parted the Northern — gen of America between 
them, and are now diſputing about their Boundaries, 
and each is endeavouring the Deſtruction of the | 
other by the Help of the Indians, whoſe Intereſt Te 
is that both ſhould be deſtroyed. - 

Both Nations - clamour with great Meere 

| about Infraction of Limits, Violation of Treaties, 
open Uſurpation, inſidious Artifices, and Breach of. 
Faith. The Engliſb rail at the perfidious cnet 
and the French at the encroaching Engliſb; 
quote Treaties on each Side, charge each {hers E 
aſpiring to univerſal Monarchy, and complain on 
either Part of the * 1 Ar 28 595 
turbulent Nei ghbours. 
Through this Miſt of Controverly'i REY walls: Id 
Wonder that the Truth is not eaſily diſeovered. 
When a Quarrel has been long carried on between 
Individuals, it is oſten very hard to tell by whom it 
was begun. Every Fact is darkened by Diſtance, 

by Intereſt, and — Multitudes. Information is not 
eaſily procured from far; thoſe whom the Truth 
will not favour, will not ſtep volwitarily forth to 
tell it; and where there are many Agents, 3 
for every ſingle Action to be concealed. 

All theſe Cauſes concur to the Obſcurity of the 
Queſtion, ** by whom were Hoſtilities in mer ica com- 
menced ?” Perhaps there never ean be remembered 2 
Time in which Hoſtilities had ceaſed. TW²a power! 
ful: Cplonies inflamed with immemorial Rivalry, and 

placed out of the Superintendence of the Mother 
Grog were not likely to be long at reſt. Some 
fition/ was always going forward, ſome Miſ- 
pas, every Day done or: meditated, and the 
ES were. always better pleaſed with what they 
could el from their 1 2 7 than What 2 
bad lo their own; ob | bne andy; d debe avert dei 
b Anu 8 2 43107 712 5 lr 124450 . 
on 8 . In 
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In this Diſpoſition to reciprocal Invaſion a Cauſe - 
of Diſpute never could be wanting; The Foreſts 
and Deſarts of America are without Land-marks, 
and therefore cannot be particularly ſpeciſied in Sti- 
pulations: The Appellations of thoſe widet extended 
Regions have in every Mouth: a different Meaning, 

— are underſtood on either Side as Inelination 
happens to contract or extend them. Who has yet 
pretended to define how much of America's in- 
cluded in Brazil, Mexico, or Peru? It is almoſt as 
eaſy to divide the Atlantic Ocean by à Line, as 
clearly to aſcertain the Limits of thoſe uncultivated, 

uninhabitable, unmeaſured Regions. 
It is likewiſe to be conſidered, that Contracts 
concerning Boundaries are often- left vague and in- 
definite without Neceſſity, by the Deſire of each 
Party, to interpret the Aznbignity to its own Advan- 
tage when a fit Opportunity ſhall be found. In 
forming Stipulations, the Commiſſaries are oſten Ig- 
norant, and often Negligent; they are ſometimes 
weary with Debate, and contract a tedious Diſcuſſion 
ingo eneral Terms, or refer it to a former Treaty, 
was never underſtood. The weaker. Part is 
—— afraid of requiring Explanations, and the 
ſtronger always has an Intereſt in leaving the Queſ- 
tion undeeided: Thus it will happen, without great 
Caution on either Side, that after long Treaties ſo- 
lemnl —— My the Rights that had been diſputed 
ally open to Controverſy. | - ' 
ws po it.may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that there 
are Tracts of Land not yet claimed by either Ag 
and therefore mentioned in no Treaties, which yet 
one or the other may be afterwards inclined to oc- 
cupy ; but to theſe vacant and unſettled Countries 
each Nation may pretend, as each conceives itſelf 
intitled to all that is not expreſly granted to the other, 

Here then is a perpetual Ground of Conteſt: Every 

Enlargement of the che Poſſeſions of either will be con- 


C 3 ſidered 
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fidered. as ſomething taken from the other, and each 
will endeayour to regain what had never been chim- | 
ed, but that the other occupied it. 

Thus obſcure in its Original is the ie Cm. 
teſt, It is difficult to find the firſt Invader, or to 
tell where Invaſion properly begins; but 1 fuppoſe 
it is not to be doubted, that after the laſt War, 
drawn the * had ade Peace with fuch ent 

uperiori „they natur began to treat us with 
leſs Nase in diſtant Parts of the World, and to 
conſider us as 4 People from whom they had nothing 
to fear, and who could no longer preſume to con- 


. their Deſigns, or to check their Progreſs. 
w 


The Power of 37 wrong with Impunity ſeldom 


aits Jong for the Will; and it is reaſonable to be- 


lieve, that in America the French would avow their 
Purpoſe of aggrandifing themſelves with at leaſt as 
little Reſerve as in Europe. We may therefore readily 
believe, that they were unquiet Neighbours, and | 


had no great Regard to Right, which o_ believed 
us no longer able to enforce. _ 

That in forming a Line of Forts behind our Co- 
lonies, if in no other Part of their Attempt, they 
had acted againſt the general Intention, if not againit 


the literal Terms of Treaties, can ſcarcely be de- 
'nied ; for it never can be ſuppoſed, that we intended 


to be incloſed between the Sea and the French Gar- 
riſons, or preclude ourſelves from extending our 
Plantaticns backwards to any Length that our Con- 
venience ſhould require. 
With Dominion is conferred every Thin that 
can ſecure Dominion. He that has the Co; * 
likewiſe the Sea to a certain Diſtance ; he that 
ſeſſes a Fortreſs, has the Right of prohibiting an- 
other Fortreſs to be buyt within the Command of 
its Cannon. When therefore we planted the Coaſt 
of Nerth- America, we ſuppoſed the Poſſeſſion of the 
pang "_— granted to an indefinite Extent, and 
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ä that ſettled in that Part of the World, 


ſoems, hy the Permiſſion of every other Nation, to - 
have ports 4 the ſame $1 in its own Favour. 


Here then, perhaps, it will be ſaſeſt to m the 


| Jubiee af our Caries have we are .wpmbradly (ghd 
F putably. injured, and this Injury, may, according 
to. the Practice of Natians, be juſtly reſented. Wbe⸗ 
. we have not in return made ſome Incroachments 
upon them, muſt be leſt doubtful, ull our Practices 
= 1 2 be Rated and vindicated. Ly ag 
are no two Nations. confining on each |other, be- 
tween whom a 9 not 2 be kindled with 
plauſible Pretences on either Part, as there is always 
paſſing between them, a Reciprocation. of Injuries, 
and FluQuatian of -Ineraachments. -. _. | 
From che Concluſion of the laſt Peace perpetiial 
Complaints of the Supplantations and Iavaſions of 
| the Hab have beeh fant: to Zxrope from our Colo- 
nies, and.. tranſmitted to our "at Paris, 
where good Words were ſometimes: given us, and 
the Practices of the American Commanders were 
ſometimes diſowned, hut no Redreſs was ever ob- 
tained, nor is it probable that any Prohibition was 
ſent to America. We were till: amu'ed* with ſuch 
doubtful Promiſes as thoſe who are afraid of War 
are ready to interpret in their own-Favour,; and che 
French puſhed forward their Line of Fortreſſes, and 
ſeemed to reſolve that before our Complaints were 
finally diſmiſſed, all Remedy ſhould be 
We likewiſe endeavoured at the ſame Tias bo 
form a Barrier againſt the Canadians by ſending: a 
Colony to New-Scotland, a cold uncomfortable Tract 
of Ground, of which we had long the nominal 
Poſſeſſion before we really began to occupy it. Vo 
this thoſe were invited whom the Ceſſation of War 
_deprived of Employment, and made burthenſome to 
their Country; and Settlers were allured thither by 
many fallacious Deſcriptions of fertile Vallies and 
C4 clear 
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elear Skies. What Effects theſe Pictures of American 
- Happineſs had upon my Countrymen I was never 
informed, but I ſuppoſe 1 few ſought Proviſion 
in thoſe! frozen Regions, whom Guilt or Poverty 
did not drive from their native Country. About the 
Boundaries of this new Colony there were ſome 
Diſputes, but as there was nothing yet worth a Con- 
teſt, the Power of the French was not much exerted 
on that Side; ſome Diſturbance was however given, 
and ſome Skirmiſhes enſued. But perhaps being 
= 1 chiefly with Soldiers, who would rather live 
by Plunder than by Agriculture, and who conſider 
War as their beſt Trade, New-Scotland would be 
more obſtinately defended than ſome Settlements of 
far greater Value; and the French are too well in- 
formed of their own Intereſt, to provoke Hoſtility 
for no Advantage, or to ſelect that Country for In- 
vaſion, where they muſt hazard much, and can win 
little. They therefore preſſed on Southward behind 
our ancient and wealthy Settlements, and built Fort 
after Fort at ſueh Diſtances that they might conve- 
niently relieve one another, invade our Colonies with 
. ſudden Incurſions, and retire. to Places of Safety be- 
fore our People could unite to oppoſe them. - _. 
This Deſign of the French has been long formed, 
and long known, both in America and Europe, and 
might at firſt have been eaſily repreſſed, had Force 
been uſed inſtead of Expoſtulation. When the Eng- 
liſb attempted a Settlement upon the Iſland of St. 
Lucia, the French, whether juſtly or not, conſider- 
ing it as neutral and forbidden to be occupied by 
either Nation, immediately landed upon it, and de- 
ſtroyed the Houſes, waſted the Plantations, and 
drove or carried away the Inhabitants. This was 
done in the Time of Peace, when mutual Profeſſions 
of Friendſhip were daily exchanged by the two 
Courts, and was not conſidered as any Violation of 
333 ĩðV 1 2 COT Treaties, 
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Treaties, nor was any more ns; A very ſoft Re- 
monſtrance made on our Part. 

The French therefore taught us i. to 28 3 but 
an Hanwverian Quarrel with the Houſe of : Auftria 
for ſome Time induced us to court, at any Expence, + 
the Alliance of a Nation whoſe very Situation makes 
them our Enemies. We ſuffered them to deſtroy 
our Settlements, and to advance their own, which 
we had an equal Right to attack. The Time how- 
ever came at laſt, when we ventured to quarrel with 
Spain, and then France no longer ſuffered the Ap- 
pearance of Peace to ſubſiſt dareen unde armed 
in Defence of her Ally. 

The Events of the War are anc kings we 
pleaſed ourſelves with a Victory at Dettingen, where 
we left our wounded: Men to the Care of our Ene- 
mies, but our Army was broken at Fontenay and 
Val; and though after the Diſgrace which we ſuf- 
| fered 4 in the Mediterranean, we had ſome naval Suc- 
ceſs, and an aceidental Dearth made Peace neceſſary 
for the French, yet they preſeribed the Conditions, 
obliged us to give Hoſtages, and acted as Con- 
querors, though as Conquerors of Moderation. 

In this War the Americans diſtinguiſhed them 
er in a Marmer unknown and unexpected. The 

ew-Engliſb raiſed an Army, and under the Com- 
= of Pepperei took Cape-Breton, with the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Fleet. This is the moſt important For- 
treſs in America.” We pleaſed ourſelves ſo much with 
the Acquiſition, that we: could not think of reſto- 
ring it, andamong the Arguments uſed to inflame the 
People againſt Charles Stuart, it was very —_— 
ouſly urged, that if he gained the re | 
would give Cape- Breton pack to the French. 

The French however had a more eaſy Ex | 
to regain Cape-Breton than by exalting Charles Stuart 
to the Engliſb Throne: They took in their Turn 
Fort _y George, and had our Eoft-India Company 
| wholly 
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whally in their Power, whom they reſtored at the 
Peace to their former Poſſeſſions, that whey e- 
tinue to export our Silver. 

_ Cape-Breton therefore was reſtored, and the French 
were re-eſtabliſhed in America, with equal Power 
and greater Spirit, having loſt nothing by the War, 
which they had before gained. 

To the general Reputation of their Arms, and 
that habitual Superiority which they derive from it, 
they owe their Power in America, rather than to 


any real Strength, or Circumſtances of Advantage. 


Their Numbers are yet not great; their Trade, 
though daily improved, is not very extenſive; their 
Country is barren ; their Fortreſſes, though nume- 
Tous, are weak, and rather Shelters from wild Beaſts, 
or ſavage Nations, than Places built for Defence 
againſt Bombs or Cannons. Cape- Breton has been 


found not to be impregnable; nor, if we conſider 


the State of the Places poſſeſſed by the two Nations 


in America, is there any Reaſon upon which the 


French ſhould have preſumed to moleſt us, but that 


they thought our Spirit ſo broken that we durſt not 


reſiſt them; and in this Opinion our long F orbear- 
ance eaſily confirmed them. 

We forgot, or rather avoided to think, thin what 
we delayed to do muſt be done at laſt, and done 
with more Difficulty, as it was delayed longer; that 
while we were complaining, and they were eluding, 
or anſwering our Complaints, Fort was riſing upon 
Fort, and one Invaſion made a Precedent for an- 
other. 7 

This Confidence of the french i is exalted by ſome 
real: Advantages. If they poſſeſs in thoſe Coun- 
tries leſs than we, they have more to gain, and 


leſs to hazard; if they are leſs numerous, they are 


Mb united. 


The French compo ole e one Body with one Head. 


They have all the Intereſt, and agree to purſue 
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it by the fanie Means. They are ſubzec to x G. 
vernor commiſſioned by an abſolute Monarch, ane 


icipating the Authority of his Maſter. Deſipns 
_ therefore formed without Debate, and executed 


without Impediment. They have-yet more martial 


than mercantile Ambition, and ſeldom ſuffer their 
military Schemes to be entangled with eöllateral Pro- 
jects of Gain: They have no Willy but for Con- 
queſt, of which they juſtly conſider Riches as the 
Conſequence. * 
Some Advantages they will always have as In- 
vaders. They make War at the Hazard of their 
Enemies: The Conteſt being carried on in our 
Territories, we muſt loſe more by a Victory than 
they will ſuffer by a Defeat. They will ſubſiſt, while 
they ſtay, upon our Plantations ; and perhaps de- 
ſtroy them when they can ſtay no longer. If we 
- purſue them, and carry the War into their Do- 
minions, our Difficulties will increaſe every Step 
as we advance, for we ſhall leave Plenty behind us, 
and find nothing in Canada but Lakes and Foreſts 
barren and trackleſs; our Enemies will ſhut them- 
ſelves up in their Forts, againſt which it is difficult 
to bring Cannon through ſo rough a Country, 'and 
which, if they are provided with good Magazines, 
will ſoon ſtarve thoſe who beſiege them. * 
All theſe are the natural Effects of their Govern- 
ment and Situation; they are accidentally more for- 
midable as they are leſs happy. But the Favour of 
the Indians which they enjoy, with very few Ex- 
ceptions, among all the Nations of the Northern Con- 
tinent, we ought to conſider with other Thoughts; 
this Favour we might have enjoyed, if we had been 


careful to deſerve it. The French, by having theſe 


ſavage Nations on their Side, are always ſupplied 
with Spies and Guides, and with Auxiliaries, like 


the Tartars to the Turks, or the Huſſars to the Ger- 


mans, of no great Uſe againſt Troops ranged in 
- : Order 
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Order of Battle, but very well qualified to maintain 
a War among Woods and Rivulets, where- much 
Miſchief may be done by. unexpected Onſets, and 
Safety be obtained ck Retreats. They can 


waſte a Colony by fudden Inroads, furprize the 


ſtraggling Planters, frighten the Inhabitants into 
Towns, hinder the Cultivation of Lands, and 


ſtarve thoſe whom they are not able to conquer. 
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the Levant; has but a ſingle Village on it, and 


850 8 ii n 4 1174411 . 
-ANTIPAROS'isone of the finalleſt Inde of 


very ſew Inhabitants: It is one continued Maſs: of 


Stone, but covered two or three Feet deep, and very 
rich in Vegetables. In this Tfland is the famous 
Grotto, known from the earlieſt Times, and cele- 
brated down to theſe. - I heard ſo much of it that I 
was determined to go down; but I confeſs that T 
often repented my Curioſity, and oſten gave myſelf 
for loſt. I am apt to ſuſpect no Body will follow 
my Example, and that my Account will be the laſt 
that ever will be given from perſonal Obſervation. 
We were led about four Miles from the Town to 
the Place: The Opening into it is by a vaſt Cavern 
formed into a Kind of natural Arch at the Entrance; 
this opens in the ſolid Rock, and its Roof and Sides 
are rough and craggy. There are ſome Pillars the 
Work of Nature, not of Art, which divide this 
Entrance into two Parts; on the largeſt of theſe 
there is the Remains of an Inſeription; it is very 
ancient, and conſiſts only of ſome proper Names. 
The Greeks, who at preſent inhabit the Iſland, have 
a Tradition that they are the Names of the Con- 
* : ſpiratars 
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ſpirators againſt Alexander the Great, who retired 
hither as to a Place of the greateſt Security that 
could be found; but there is nothing to counte- 
eee 4 pH Wong 7 
3 Deſcent — Cavern is by a ſloping 
Walk that hegins Fo Pillars on the right 
Hand. 1 Por a — Berit o: 5 
afterwards it becomes much more ſteep. We were 
now at the farther Partrof- the Cavern, and qur 
Guides lighted their Torches, and pointed to an 
Opening that led to the Receſſes the Grotto. 
They were in np Humour toi ge dowry before u. I 
was obliged to walk in firſt with à Flambeaũ in my 
Hand, and a Fellow with another juſt behind me; 
after him followed three more; and there were ſtill 
two gthers behind, who, were en aN 
tance, to be ready im caſę of, Acaidents. 21; > 
We had. not walked far alpng-his hund, Alley, 
when I ſaw; before me a ſtrong iron Staple ,drivers 
into the. Rock; the Guides, if E maycſ cal the 
Pegple who went hebind; not. before! us, had told 
me of this, and one of them had no the Cqurage 
io come forward, and faſten a Rope he had brought 
for that Purpoſe: to the, tople; Ichad ſome Diff 
eulty to perſuade him to make the firſt Deſaent into 
a frightſul Abyſs, which Was now: immediathy be 
woo ws! I was. the 8 that . _ 
lawn by means of the Rope, and: ound m 
on a level Floor with Walls of rough RGck all 
about me, and à vaſt arched Roof above. There 
had been nothing paxticular in the: Sound of my 
Guide's; Voice from below; but that off thoſe 09 
anſwered me from aboye, was echoed to us in Fhun- 
| 2 When we were all landed, a Gratuity, which: 
gave the beld Fellgw:who deſcanded firſt, encou· 
raged him M: precede ds again 3 he turned do tlie 
Rigm, and Jede uss after a- ſew Pacess do ae 


810787: 9t 
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GROTTO or ANTIPAROS. * 
of another Precipice. This was/leſs: ſtecp; bur 


mueh deeper than the former, Our Guide place - 


himſelf on his Breech, and with his Torch held up 


in both Hands, ſlid down with a frightfal Rapidi 0 5 


We followed him, and 1 hoped we were now at 
Bottom. Alas]! what an Imagination! We tad 
Leiſure here to breatHe-apairi, and there was ſome- 


thing in the perfect Stillneſs of the Place that a * | 


peared awful, and yet pleaſing: It was à rip! 
Conſideratiom te think how fur we — che 


Reach of Day; but our Torches and Flambeaus” 


burnt well, and all about us was: ſuffieiently enlight- 
ened: The Air was nok at all eloſe or 33 
as if confined, but warm and pleaſant; and 10 


fectly out of the Reach of all I I we 4 | 


Opportunities of examining "erp "Reveurdbly="alt 


about us. n : FILLS Del 


The Roche * — of this Cavern which! 


weonbw ſtood, She in Jof a Kind of Por 


* 


pbyry, with a grea of Purple in it; a Stone 


| vey — ven; ke het theſs Mands/ aud — would cer 


utiful if cbt: The rough and pr. 


2 ſeveral Parts of theſt, were at nee 


terrible! and beautiful. TRE Roof was out of the! 


Reach of the Eye; at leaſt the Light ef the Flamm 
beaux did not feach it with Strenger ſumnclent to 

give us any diſtinct View of it. The Fleer or Pave-- 

ment was of à Stone quite different from the 81 

2 rough ahd ſoſt grey Flag. ſtone, ke thoſe of ome: 

Parts of NDitßbire, Which threy ule in Building; and 


in this tliete were lodged a vaſt Number of "petrified. 

Shells, cernun aihiments} konchar ami nat ien 
ſtood up. above the Level, and made it very ic 

3 to the Feet i eee 


From this Place our Condudtbr led us to tb 
Brink of another Prteipiee; not deep, but herzviy 
nou he in a Moment flun; g himielf down Anis, 
| . turned a Ladder, with hung down on 
2211 one 


PPP * 


i} 
1 
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one Side, and thruſting it up within the Reach of 
our Feet, held the Bottom ſteady while we deſcended 
by it ; ¶ cannot remember any Thing equal to the 
Terror I conceived at — —— down {Hood my 


: Breaſt to the Rock, anging by my Hands 
above, to — y.F cet — the top Round 
Ladder. From hence I deſcended with leſs = 2 
But it was a terrible Proſpect, from the left Hand 
to ſee Precipices and opening Caverns ready to ſwal- 
low any one up, who ſhould have the leaſt Slip wih 
the Foot. From the Plain on which we found our- 
ſelves, after - this laſt Deſeent, we were conducted 
along narrow and lo Paſſages, and ſometimes thro? 
broader, but all the Way n. the Dojort, Wi a. 
/ coniidevabje Diſtance.: is, 2 
Hexe ILwas in Hopes we: were. at the End. of, our 
ition; but no ſuch: Matter: Our Guide, = 
had been onee. before down, crept with trembling 
Feet before us, and warned us of a Precipice more 
terrible than any of the former: This was no way 
to be deſoended but by Means of a Ladder, tliat 
was brought on Purpoſe h dane aud unfor- 


- 


tunately it was not quite ſo long as it hu Rave 
been. We had great Biffculth zu let the Fellow - 
down by a —— and when he had fired the Lad-: 


der, we had the ſame Difficulty as before to get to 
che firſt Round. From the Bottom, af the Cavern, 
Which was not Rock like the reſt, but Earth, and 
1 ſomewhat moiſt, Mags. to another Declivity too 
deep for out Ladder; but not ſo ſteep as to have ab- 
ſolute Neceſlity- for it. We were reduced to fix our; 
Cord once again here, and one by one to flide down 
the Rock on our Backs, with à firm Hold to the 
Rope. The Ridge of the Rock on which we made 
our Way in this Deſcent terminated on the right. | 
Hand Boat en and ws could net Water 
; in the Depth be We LEN Tithe * fin g 
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ed9 155 es A 
\ Win ms ad got to the aitom | 
AND, Danget at oy! ut ere 
8 Td of our A Expedia; 
_ © Uticomfortable bod. 4 By crept” 1 

© Fours fonietimes\ Ppt — 
2 "THEE were obliged to'crawFoti our — over 
Rocks? Kh OI INE three” Feet 


7 ht 2 . Ml chis was continued "thro? 
gradi 


th — of one of his Fellows: and taking the Reſt 
pit int round the jetting Rock, deſſred us te wait 
His Return à few Minutes. Fe tock that 9 
unity to enlighten the Grotto, at the Entrance 
. hien we now were; they had tied Flambeaux 
Parts of the Rock, — ſtood out x: Thets 


. 13 had fixed ſeveral on the Floor 
Were all” blazing When he led us in 
The moſt uncomfortable Part of the E xpedition 8 
Had been that we had laft of alk ſuffered, left oily 5 
ith bits Guide, enlightened only only by one ee, „ 
in à narrow Paihage, 20 with à Rock before us; 1 
bp from this thie Change was was beyond Deſcription 
Amazing. He led. us into the Grotto the Opening 
of Nich he behind the prominent Rock: The Light 
ok eight Flambeatit in full Blaze was at firſt too 
*much for the Ey, s the Splendor e of the whole Place | 
Almoſt intolerabſe. We found ourſelves in a Cavern __” 
_th&moſt Amazing, and at the fame" Time che moſt — 
Beautiful that cod be concei red... a 
I be Grotto is x vaſt Vault, the Roof arched and 
Irregular, the Pavement in fome Places very ev + 
- ie? in” others' rough” enough; the Sides, which i in 
=- Places form Sweeps of Circles; are in ſome of 
| the naked Röck, but in others they are oo vered with 


15 | an infinite V: rie of Tncruſtati 8. Ann 
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the Roof is about eighty y. Feet, "the K eth of 
| Grotto. about three — = its Breadth na he 
as much: Thie greateſt Depth. is towards the Mi 
dle, but not cactiy in the Centre. N 
nine hundred and a thouſand Feet 3 * 
Surfave the Ground where we came in ; nor or 
this the Hepth of the Deze Lang Guides told ws f 
that the Paſſages. continued bet ang 75 
hundred Feet deeper; but 151 16 took i 
ors, a ay; * org That of 2 
others; for it is not le that Body, wen 
farther than this Gee i 1 82 | 
| al know not where to begin RX itz 8 
ſuch Vari of Splendor. That can deſerve firſt-No- 
tice ? The Dropſtones hanging like wg ſrom the 
Roof of Caverns in the Mines, an n, the olan 
Hills, the Incruſtations of different N on their 
Sides, and Maſſes of fine Spar at the Bottom; thoſe 
who have not ſeen the Grotto of Autiparus may thi 
Beautiful: But it is here they are l in a Per- 
fection that makes every T Top elſewhere; appear con 
temptible. The Matter forms theſe Inęru 
tions in other Places is — clear and keche 
but it is no where ſo pure as in this; it is here per- 
fect bright Cryſtal, and the Surface of the Cavern, 
Roof, 5 loor, and Sides, are covered with it. Vou 
will: think this alone muſt have been ſine; hut the 
Form into which it was thrown exceeds. the ak 
rials. And think what muſt be the Splendor: 6 
Arch thus covered, and thus illuminated! 
Light of the Flambeaux was reflected. from Ty | 
from below, and from all Sides; and as it was thrown | 
back from Angle to Angle among the Ornaments. of | 
the Roof and Sides, Save cd. he Cane; of; * 
e 97 rs 1 
Ir Was long that The Eye 80 Volt in 7 acom- | 
| plicated Blaze of Splendor, before I could direct it 
40 any n e at length I began . Fw | 


'GROTTO« on rata. * 


the Roof, hung with pendant Gems as it appeared 
In cheſe Caverns there is always an ouzing oi * 
from the Root, of there arg Vapours aſcending from 
below, which in the Hollows are condenſed into a 
Mater 3 either the ane or the other of them cone contains 
It all Fimes the Particles of this cryſtalline Matter, 
1 The Quantity * Water is ſmall, and its Courſe -- 

it hangs and trickles in Drops from the Top, 
or it runs in the fame flow Stream eam along the Side : 


either Caſe. it leaves behind it that cryſtalline * 


latter Which it had contained, and ſpreads. 3 little 
8 on either Wall, or forms 2 
8 Rany Icicle-from the Roof: Ex lowing-Dro 
FOTOS the leicle, or enlarges the lazing z and, in 
-cngth; of, Lime, covers the Wall, and forms 2 2 
Theutand abe yraatge from the Roof. "Nor 


is this all: ops fall from the Top fill — 


ben 2 Uttie of the cryſtalline. Matter, W it 
| * Sate nay 2 ve, and this 
y. 


W een it ther this: Wr 1s wh 


Mattar,. of yarigus Forms. and. Sh 0 
te Variety, This is che — ev : 


len, as one of the largeſt and in the 


9 Ward, contains them in the greateſt Perfection, 


Wie edtered among a Grove of cryſtal Trees; the 
Float was in general of a ſmooth and gloſſy Spar, 
8 A. called it, but I call it Cryſtal, of which;it: has 
al the Appearances. We: walked on this bright 

Pavement; 10 A: Kind of ſer tine Meander, among 
Shrubs and taller, Maſſes 22 his Cryſtal, ring from 
the common Pavement with large and thick St 
and ſpreading out into Heads and Tufts of Branches. 


* 
— 


Some of theſe were eight or ten Feet 2 the ( 
een eee. 3˙2 Feet. T warp a -. 


— 
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36 A DESCRIPTION or ine: 
of the 1 Miatoriale” "witli ne Herr: and has 


on he ; Surfice, but covered all Over with little this 

ing Points :Fheſe, when examined; appeared to 
be Pyramids of the ſame Matter, They were in 
general about a Fifth of an Incir high, and of a 
triangular Figure: Their Baſes,” whieh grew upon 
the Maſs, ſtood pretty cloſe to one another; but 
their Tops diſtindt. Fhe Breaking of the Light 
from the Pander among theſe innumerable Pro- 
minenees, and all of them angular, had a very ſine 


Effect. At ſome Diſtance from the Entrance we 


came up to à Pillar of Cryſtat of ſeven Feet in 
Height, and more than a Foot in Diameter. This 
riſes immediately from the Floer, and is of equal 
Thickneſs to the Top: Its Surfaee is very: gloſſy, 
and of a pure and perfect Luſtre; About this 1 
ſtands three or four others, of four Feet high, and 
a proportionate Tricknefs':: One of theſe has been 


broken, and the Piece lies by it. Our Guides de- 


us to examine the Stump at its Top, and 
ſhewed us that it was like that of a+ Free which had 
been cut off. They bid us remark the Heart, and 
the ſeveral Circles of the ſoſter Woed round it. 
Fhey told us, this was exactly the ſame as in the 
Growing of Prees; and aſſured us, that theſt Frees 
of Cryſtal grew ew from the Floor in the ſame Manner. 
This is a Syſtem worthy the Intellects of Peaſants: 
But we, who knew that theſe Columns, like the 
Reſf of the Ornaments of the Floor, are formed by 
Matter left from Drops of Water following one an- 
other in long Succeflion, ſaw a better Reaſon for 


the Whole being compoſed of Cruſts one over an- 


other. All the Stalactites or ſtony Icieles of the 
Top, and even the Covering of the Sides, is com- 
Poſed of a Number of Cruits laid over one another 
in the ſame Maaner. * the other Parts _ the 

oor, 


GROTTO or ANTIPAROS. 


Floor,” we ſaw little Hillocks of Cryſtal, made 4 . 

the ſame Manner; and in ſome of the hollower 

Parts there l * 2 Parcel of round Stones as white as 
t 


Snow; and of the Bigneſs of Muſket Bullets; Thek, 
when broken, were compoſed of Oruſts laid over 
one another juſt in: tlie Manner of all the other C- 
eretions, and in the Center of one of them We 
found a Drop of Water. The Sides of the Grotto 
next came into Conſideration ; and what a Variety 
of Beauties did they afford! Ia ſome; Places the 
plain Rock is covered with à vaſt Sheęt of this 
* like a Cake of Iee, ſpread evenly over. it, 
of the Thickneſs of an Inch or two; its Sur- 
ack perfectly ſmooth, and Lay where foll ng, the 
Shape of a Rock. In other Places, this: | 
Cryſtal is variegated with a ſtrange-Quantity, Wa irre- 
gular and modulated, Figures all over its Surface. 
Theſe were in ſome Spots more raiſed, in others 
leſs; but their Meanders very beautiful. In other 
Parts, where the Walls were ſo prominent that Drops 


ftom the Roof could reach them, there grew, from 


their Surface, in the ſame Manner as rom. the 
Floor, Shrubs of Cryſtal ; but theſe. were in general 
lower, and more: 8 than the Floor. We 
_ aw; 8 great Number of about a Foot and Half j 
>Heigh . each à ſingle 3 8 15 
Wan. ſpreading into a, 
. Diameter:almoſt equal to their 0 1 75 : 
the Grotto appeared more beautiful A the Sides 
he pre theſe were more frequent. They were fome 
of them and colourleſs, others white as Snow, 
and all of them covered over the whole Surface with 
_ «thoſe little Pyramids I have. mentioned. before. This - 
however is little to the principal Beauty of the Sides. 
In ſome Places the Sheet of Cryſtal, inſtead of 
_ clinging immediately to the Wall or Rock, ſtood 
out at a Diſtance from it, forming a Kind of Cur- 
e pure * 5 This was an * 5 
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tains of Cryſtal were ten or twelve Feet in Breadth, 
and in Height often twenty or more: They tock 
their Origin from ſome Part of the Sweep of the 
Act and hung to the Floor.” They ufually were 
coheſion to the Wall at one Edge, and at a con- 

e Biſtance at tlie other, fo that they formed 
Reb of Chſets' or Apartments within; which 


| ver very  Heaurifol, aud ed un Aſpect une all | 


1 the World. Theſe Cürtains of og . 
were not plain, but folded and plaited; and — 
Uvadtkions added not a little to Fir Beaut 
in any Parts they projected out fo far as e 
of the falling Dro s, they were there covered With 
little Pyramids of yſtal; fach as thoſe of the Trees 
25 e 7 — N the Reft” of the 
* 0 e ſmooth a n, 
It yet remains that 1 Werde tie Rbof of this 


Won Nerf Place; bur there are not Terms in Lan- 


Age xpreſs foch''a Variety of Objects which 
git Foto EXP Have hitherto fed 1 nk a Fave never 
Rays of pure and 

„in the Naar of” a” Star, 2 A 

ſecs Foe br ftretching themſelves to Ywo'or thre. 
ards” Barhiter * In r "Chiſters” like v: 


*Buncties of "Grapes" ng don; and from others 2 


there were coritinued Fe "Foote ir the Middle, 


but bed at either? End, and fed of avaſt Va- 


rlety of Repreſentations 'of Foliage,” Frülts, ard 
'Flowefs. There is a Rudeneſs in all thoſe,” that 


would, Whenever one faw them,” Tpeak them the 


FA 


"abſolute Work of Nature; but Art ould: be og 
to imitate them. 7 eg 


re A page pethwech' der Mere Hunt the. 
Stalactites, or ſtony Ieicles, as they are kalle In a 
Turprifing Number, but of a Magnitude much more 


furprifing. Söme of cheſe bare doubileſs been wen 


hundred 


nearly from. the Center of the Grotto, which mu 


— 


be canfiderably more than that ; it is eighit or nine 


Feet Joyger than all the"others, and at e Bas 
Krb fiye or ſix Feet in Diameter. It is a Cone in 
form, and its Point 7 % fine. Figs: Thing 
of this Kind be got off whole, and conveyed-inþ 
Fingge wich 19990, what would the Virtuol f 
of it? A Cone of this Bigneſs of pure Cr) 10 
be a more pompous Curioſity than all their” Col- 
At the Points of many of theſe, . and on ſome 
other Protuberances on the Grotto, we ſaw my” 
Drops of a perfectly pellucid Water hanging: This 
was what had left its Cryſtal on their Sides, and had 
2 adding its little Portion of Subſtance to their 
uk Et Soren e's „„ 
Nearly under the Center of the Arch there is a 
large Pyramid of natural Congelations of the ſhrub- 
by Kind: of thoſe already mentioned. It is the fineſt 
Cluſter on the whole Floor, and is ornamented with 
a Parcel of Feſtoons and Cones from the over- 
hanging Part of the Roof, which make a Kind of 
attic Story to it. Behind it there is one of the na- 
tural 8 off from the main Hollow of 
the Grotto, and full of beautiful Congelations. 


bey call this Pyramid, The Altar. Some of the 


Pieces have been cut down; and upon the Baſis of 
the Pyramid we read an Inſeription that puzzled us 
extremely, Hic ipſe Chriſtus adfuit jus natali dis 
media nocte celebrate... There was a Pate of 1673 
annexed; but not being of the Roman Communion, 
we could by no Means make out the Meaning of 
the Words, till our Guide had informed us, that a 
French Perſon of Quality, Ambaſſador to the Porte, 
had cauſed Maſs to be celebrated there with great 
 Solemnity on Chriffmas-doy at that Time, and had 
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Ke tno or hires Days in th Oe vid 1 nume- ie 

Compan 
| 00 aſt 1 — at the pee, he nag "ar 
getting up again gave me Pain enough, and the 
CR 7 of Ping roſe up in m ; y Mind with 
all its I errors. However, .I am out, 202 all is well. 
It was a horrible Piece a4 Wark # pd 1 ſha 12 
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HE Title of this Book very naturally excites 

I Curioſity, as the Subject is n general pleafing 3 

to all Readers, who have any Pretenfions*to Taſte. 4 
But in treating abſttact Ideas, there is often great 1 
Danger that the Author will bewilder himſelf in a © \Þ 
Maze of chimerical . — — — tlie more 
eſpecially if he attempts to ſet himſelf up for #Syſtem- JE 
be e like this, we bu. apprehenſive, 
has happened to the Author of the Performance now 
before us; who has however the Merit of having 
been very curious in his Reſearch, and appears to 
have employed much cloſe and deep Thinking about 
the Subject of his Inveſtigation. But the Lobe of 

_ Novelty ſeems to have been a very leading Principle 

in his Mind, throughout his whole "Compoſition ; 

and we fear that in endeavouring to advance, what 
was never ſaid before him, he will find it his Lot to 

have ſaid what will not be adopted after him. M b 


— 
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 . do; not think this Gentleman ſaw his Way very 
* clearly through the Queſtion : and we are of Opinion 
that he has been very ingenious; to err, inſtead. of 
atfording us any new Lights; whereby we might find 
out the Sources of the Sublime _ Beautitul. A 
Re n we thick, ain ſex khis Matter 
a clear Light; LA {IS 

In order to come at the Botton of Thin 8, he ſets 5 

Gut with explaining e ee Frinciples of the human 
Mind; : he obſerves that Curioſity is one of our earli- 
eſt Paſſions: he then endeavours to prove that Pain 
and Pleaſute are xt connected, and that the Removal 
Oi Fain is net a poſitive Pleaſure, but for DiſtinQtion's 
Sake, be chuſes to call it Deliglt. If a Man,” ſays 
he, in a State of Tanque ſhould ſuddenly. hear 
a Concert of Muſic, he then enjoys Pleaſure without 
previous Pain; and on the other Hand, if a Man in 
dr e State of Tranquiliny od eve s Fipg, 
here is Pain without the Removal of Pleaſure. 
ſurely the Removal of a Tooth- ach, is Pleaſure to. all 

| lars Furpaſes; it indueęs a Train of -pjeaſi 

ee ſuch as Sat en our pr 
and. Pleaſure is.equally poſitive hett 

| i — — 1 ps 5 
6. In like manger ahg K 
© Wk, olive IT er. 


*. 


n Bain. 5 1 oo 45 57 many Bs Cong ; 
.indu} it are ſo ] but it remem- 
4 r rink i is a mixed Paſſion, confting, of ; 
Sotrow for. our Loſs and Fondneſs forthe Object: 


n our Fondneſs ſor . | 


sbnkMRE ib BEAUTIPUL. an. 


tion dwell on the Idea, though we feel very painful 
| Senſations at the fame Time. Animum pitura paſeit 
num! Our Author pr to divide our! Paſſiont 
into Two general Claſſes, viz. Self-preſervation, 
and Sebiety; the” Selfiſh and the Social Pao 
would have been a better Diſtinction, becauſe Selfiſh 
includes all the Ideas of Self- preſervation, and all 
our other Gratifications. The Paſtions which con- 
dern Self- preſervation he rightly obſerves turn mo 
on Pain and Danger; and theſe he adds, very juſt! 
e Nature. Ile then te- 
vours to graft the Sublime on eur Paſſions of Self- 
reſervation. * Whatever is fitted,“ ſays he, to 
excite Ideas of Pain and Danger, or operates i 
Manner ati#legous to Terrer, is a Source of the 
Sublime; that! , exeites'the ſtrongeſt Emotion which 
bee Ky is capable of feeling. But ſurely this: is 
far e the Brodequdin of Ravilliae, and 
the iron Bed ee e WH eapable of exciting alarm 
Ing Ideas o Terror, but cannot be ſuid to Hold an 
thing of the Sublime; "Beſides," why ate our other 
Paſlions to be celuded? eartot the Sublime conklt 
_ Ambition? it is perhaps in ebnſequencs of this 
Paſſion, grafted in us for the wIſeſt Purpolesby 
* Author of our Exiſtenee, that we'are Bow fr | 
feeling the Stblime in the Degree we do; of — 
in every thing mat is magnificent, of — 
Sun to a Farchng Candſe, that 1215 san e. 
greater to Mill — op 'we migh A fix our | 
«nati6n or Him WhO is the 0 preme't of all, 1 
_ this; perhaps i is the true Source of — che Sable, which . 
is Always greatly heightened when any of bur Paſſions 
ate ſtronply agifited, ſuch as Terror, Grief Rage, 
Indigriation,” AUtniration, Love, We, By the ſtrongeſt 
of theſe the Subfime will be enforced; but it will con- 
_ "fiſt with' ar LF wem. 1 When ä 
4% of 7a 2 10. De e iN a 
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Here we have a Sublime Image. enereaſed by our 
Terror, when we think of his ſhaking the Poles with | 
a nod. And cn the other Hand, when che fame Joe 
deſcribes the ſame Perlonage, . (og FLO 190 mois 


* f : : * 1 
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* witu quo cœlum tempeftate' que e I YE 1 


With that Countenance with + Ahich hay ie 
Storms and Tempeſts into a Calm, we ſtill haye a 
Sublime Idea of the Power which thus commands all 
Nature, and we feel it with Love and Admiration, 
©,” Our Author proceeds to the ſocial Paſſions, which 

he, claſſes into T'we Sorts, Firſt, the Society of the 
Sexes; and next, the more general Society which we 
hold with Mankind and the whole Univerſe, With 
regard to the Firſt he | obſerves, that Beauty is +a | 
Object of it; and he endeavours to refute 
Aadiſens opinion, that Animals habe a ſenſe of | 
Beauty to confine them to their own/Species : but as 
he only ſuppoſes a Law of another kind, we think 
Mr. Addi ſon s m ay Nang tilt he will be pleaſed to ſub- 
ſtitute a Petter. He agrees that Beaſts have no Per- 
ceptien oſ Beauty becauſe they do not pick and 
:chooſe; but ſurely, it is probable that they may have 
an immediate Perception of ſomething beautiful in 
their own Species, without Waiting to compare it 
8 others, a and ſelect for themſelves.” This would 
be to enjoy dle Advantages of deliberate Reaſoning 
— Reflection; Wales of which they do, not appear 

0 be poſſeſſed. 

Our 5 himſelf Gs a Reaſon 1. Sa Brute 
"Creation need not chuſe for themſelyes. ut Man, 
. who is a Creature adapted to a greater Variety and 
Intricacy of; Relation, connects with the general 
Paſſion the Idea of ſome ſocial Qualities; which di- 
rect and heighten the Appetite which he has in com- 
mon wich all otter Animals: and as he is not de- 

8 ſigned 


| SUBLIME ab{BEAUTIFOL. „ 


figned like them to live at large, it 1 bt ſhould 

| have ſomething to create Preference, and m his 

Choice; and this 1 I general ſhould. \ fo pov ſenſible 
Quality. as no other can ſo 2525 2 powerfull 

or ſo ſurely produce its Effect. Wy 5 


From hence it appears Why a Beaſt in the, Field, 1 


according to Mr. Addiſon's ingenious: Notion, may 


have a Senſe! of Beauty in its on Species, without > 


waiting to determine its Choice by Compariſon. 


In contradiction; to his former Aſſertions, he fays, | 


that Solitude is as great a poſitive Pain as can be gon- 
cCeiyed : and yet the hs of Solitude, is a Priyation 
of Pleaſure, 25 is merely a Diſappointment, and a 
Grieving for the Loſs of Company: In t. Iking of the 
Sdcial Paſſions, he ſays, I am convinced we have 
2 Degree of Delight, and that no ſmall one, in the 
real L N and Pains of others; for let the 
Affection be wh: t it will in Appearance, if ĩt does not 
make us ſhun ſuch Objects, if on the contrary it in- 
duces us to approach them, if it makes us dwell 
upon them, in this Caſe I conceive we muſt have a 
Dalichs or Pleaſure of ſome Spieces or other in con 
ON Objects of this kind.“ But this is cer- 
1 falſe Reaſoning: we have no Delight in che 
isfortunes of others; and if we go near them. 
it is W Fondneſs attaches us 2 and 
e cannot keep away, even though the Sight is 
painful. This he 1 afterwards obſerved himſelf, 
When he ſays, Pity is a Paſſion accompained with 
Pleaſure, becauſe it Yrifes from Love and Affection.“ 
He therefore ſhould have ſaid, we have a Pleaſure in 
feeling and eompaſſionating. the Misfortunes of 
others. With regard to the Pleaſure; refulting from 
Pragedy, he aſcribes it to Imitation, and then, re- 
tracts it again when he lays, we ſhall be miſtaken-if 


ue imagine our:Pleaſure ariſes from its being no Reali- 


ty: the nearer it approaches to Reality, the more perfect 
Us Peer. No 15 571 MY . bat it is; beeauſe 
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the more perfect is the Imitatiom; and Imitation | 
ſuppoſes no Reality: if we really ſam the Earl of 
Bſox's Head ſtruck off on the Stage, na body would 
ges there for Pleaſure, which ſhews that we are ſesretly 
pleaſed the Tragic Diſtreſs is not Renluy. Choals 
à Day on which to repreſent the moſt; ſublime. and 
affecting Tragedy which we have ; —— the moſt 
favourite Actors; ſpare n Coſt upon the Sernes and 
Decorations; unite the greateſt Ecforts of Poetry, 
Painting, and Muſie; when you have collected 
your Audience, juſt at the Momentart when their Minds 
are erect with, Expectation, let it be reported that a 
State Criminal of high Rank is on the Point of being 
executed in the adjoining Square; in a Moment the 
Emptineſs of the Theatre wauld demonſtrate the com- 
parative Weakneſs of the imitative Arts, and * 
the Friumph of the real Sympathy.“ ir 
But here he does not obſerve Aut chere is an ade | 
ventitious Motive: Curioſity would begin to operate, 
and our Love of Novelty would hurry —_ away to 
Sight uncommon. But chooſe a Cart fur Tyburn, 
ſpare no Pains in filling it with Malefactors, &. 
then tell the Audience of it 3 or tell them that an 
Houſe is on fire, and then we ſhall: ſee the — 
umph - of imitated Woe over real Symp 
The Fact is this: in real Diſtreſs we haue 2 ay | 
finding an Aptitude: in ourſelves, to indulge the o 
of Humanity; in fictitious. Repreſentations, we 
have the fame Pleaſure, and the additional Nelightiof ; 
you beautiful Imitation, and conſidering that the 
iſtreſs is not real. It is upon theſe Principles that 
the Abbe du Bos and Fontenelle, haue juſtly accounted 
for Tragic Pleaſure. In talking of Imitation our 
Author ſays, When the Object repreſented in 
Poetry or Painting is ſuch, as we could have had no 
Deſire of ſeeing in Reality, then I may be ſure the 
Pleaſure is owing to the Power of Imitatiom; as a 
Cottage, a Dunghill, &c. But when the Object is 
Juch as we ſhould run to ſee if real, we may rely 


"upon 


2 


i 


Tin bf tire SER of tte Inner, excellent.“ 


ſidered the Paſfions, he ſhall p 
the Things that cauſe the Sublime and Beautifill, 


and they were ſcattered,” we are fuſpended with 
Wonder, and are aſtoniſhed at fuch exaltod Power, 
not without a Mixture of Horror: but «htn we rea 
2 Gee, ber chere de thr 4 at There was Eight? 
ave 
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SW the Power of the Pom or the Picturt 


wy owing to the Thing itſelf, t _ iy Confidera- 


But ſurety in the imitative Arts wah Ca never loſe 
the Idea of Imitation. If the Object be incbrifideras 
or even odiqus, it wil pleaſe in a juſt Repreſertta- 
tio; and if the Obje be Sublime or Beautiful, i 
will pleaſe the more on this Account, if the 0 


be juſt; but if the Imitatlon be defective, we revolt 


from le, r the Extellence of the Or 
For Example: nd body will go to the Thea- 

tre to fe an Actor of 2 Claſs; and yet let 

#hgarthgive a Portrait of him, and we ſhall all admire 


wo Strokes of his Pencil.” On the other Hand; de 


al go to ſee Garrick, and yet if an Artiſt ſhould draw 
Bim ill, we ſhbuld una reject the Piece; 
but when Hogarth preſemts 15 eic, we ack nor 
ledge Gar rich Fa ace, his Eyes, his Brow, Sc. and 
Weng h the Idea of Garric# in that Attirude excites au 


— Recollection, yet it is tie Imitation that 


is uppermoſt in our Thoughts, and which we primei- 
pally admire. Our Author in the next Place takes 

otice of Ambition; and then adds, wat having con. 
to examine into 


With regard to the Sublime, he fays, the Paſſion 
raiſed by it is Aſtoniſhment: and Aſtoniſhtnent he 


defines That State of the Soul in Which all irs 
Motions are ſuſpended with ſome Degree of Horror- 


But Aſtoniſhmenit is perhaps that State of the Soul, 


Wien the Powers of the Mind are ſuſpended with 
Wonder. Horror may tincture it, and Love maß 
enliven it. As for Inſtance: when we are told 


afflavit Deus et difſpantur, He blew with his Wind, 


2 


* 


— 
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the only Paſſions that come in to encreaſe the Wonder 
that expands our Imaginations, are Love and pious 
Admiration. Ihe Effect of the Sublime is, as Lon- 
ginus has told us, to enlarge the Mind with vaſt 
Conceptions, and to tranſport it with a noble Pleaſure 
beyond itſelf. It was in reading that Deſcription 
- that, as Baileau tells us, the Prince of Conde "cried 
out, weila le ſublime; voila ſon. veritable chural tere: 
That's the Sublime; that's the true Character of 
it,” In ſact, Longinus's Account of the Sublime is, 
we. apprehend, very juſt : it is not built on any 
ſingle Paſſion ; though they all may ſerve. to inflame 
that pathetic Enthuſiaſm, which, in conjunction 
with an exalted Thought, ſerves to hurry away the 
Mind with great Rapidity from itſelf. Terror is there- 
fore a great Addition, and in like Manner ſo are all 
other Paſlions, Grief, Love, Rage, Indignation, 
Ambition, Compaſſion, . &c. Our Author adds, 
that whatever is Terrible is Sublime: the Gallows, 
a red- hot Iron, &c. are. Terrible, but not Sublime: 
the [Terrible will exalt the Sublime Where it is, but 
cannot create it where it is not: that is to ſay, they 
% W ³oÜ w Tones 
' . Nero ſetting Fire to Rome, and Queen Mary burn- 
ing Hereticks in zo xt cannot. convey. to an 
ſenſible Mind, the fainteſt Idea of the Sublime, Tr: 
we imagine it muſt. be allowed that they raiſe Horror 
in a very powerful Degree. Obſcurity, our Author 
obſerves, increaſes the Sublime, which is certainly 
very juſt ; but from thence erroneouſly infers, that 
Clearneſs of Imagery is unneceſſary to affect the 
Paſſions ; but ſurely nothing can move but what 
gives Ideas to the Mind, and it is thus that even 
uſie operates by recalling Images by means of 
Sounds, which ſet the Imagination at work with all 
her various Combinations. Our Author purſues his 
WW Thought 
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Thought ſtill further, and combats the Opinion of 
- the Abbe du Bos, viz. that Painting has the Advantage 
over Poetry, | becauſe it preſents its Objects more 
clewly and diſtinctly. This Notion he thinks not 
true, but farely the Reaſon he gives is not à very 
good one: he gives the Preference to Poetry on 
account of its Obſcurity. Whereas it ſnould be on 
account of its greater Perſpicuity, its Amplifications, 
and its being at liberty to ſele& a greater Variety of 

__ _ Circumſtances, in order to make its Exhibitions more 
vivid and ftriking. It a Painter was to give a Portrait 
of Satan as repreſented in the following Lines of 


n , Se he... 
In Shape and Geſture proudly eminent 
Stood like a Tower, his Form had yet not loſt , 
All it's original Brightneſs, nor appeared 
: Leſs than Archangel ruin'd, and th Excels _. 
Of Glory obſcur d; as when the Sun new ris'n - 
Looks through the horizontal miſty air 
Shorn of he eames: or from behind the Moon 
In dim Eclipſe diſaſtrous Twilight ſheds - | | 
On half the Nations; and with Fear of Change | 
Perplexes Monarchs, e 


He could never give an Idea of the Wonderful 
Stature, nor could he compare him with a Tower, 
the Sun, the — nor upon the whole would he 
bring together that Combination of Sublime Images, 
which, inſtead of obſcuring, ſerve to iltuftrate and 

heighten the Colouring. He proceeds in the next 

Place to mention Privation as a Source of the Sub- 
lime, as when the Poet ſays, Along the waſte Do- 
minions of the Dead.“ And he enumerates other 
Sources, as Vaſtneſs in any Object, Infinity, Suc- 
ceſſion and Uniformity of Parts in Building, or any 

Object in Nature. Under the laſt Head he makes a 

very ingenious Remark, when he obſerves that a - 

. E | Succeſſion 
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- Succeſſion of uniform Parts creates a Kind of attife- 
cial Infinite, and this he adds may be the Cauſe wh 
4 Rotund has ſuch a noble Effect in Building; whi 
perhaps is a better Reaſon than Mr. Add;//on's, who 
fays, It is becauſe in the Rotund at one Glance you 
take in half the Building.“ Here our Author might 
have allowed a Sublime without Terror; for we 
apprehend Infinity is not fo highly pleaſing to the 
Soul of Man, on account of any Horror attending it, 
but on account of that ſtrong progreſſive Motion of 
the Mind, which cannot reſt contented with what it 
has graſped, but muſt be for ever urging on to ſome- 
thing at a Diſtance from its Power, and as it were with 
Thoughts beyond the Reaches of our Souls. Diffi- 
culty comes in next, as a Promoter of the Sublime ; 
as likewiſe Magnificence, Light, and Colour; and 
with regard to the laſt he enumerates a ſtrong Red, 
Black, Poa, deep Purple, and the like, as Cau- 
ſes of the Sublime, He very juſtly. conſiders. the 
Sounds of Cataracts, Storms, 1 — fy Artillery, as 
the Cauſes of great Impreſſions: and he alſo finds 
the Sublime in low, tremulous, and intermitting 
Sounds, but refers it-ſolely to Terror: when Mac- 
beth with a low Voice ſays, I dare do all that may 
become a Man, who dares do more is none?“ we 
apprehend there is no Terror in this Speech, but we 
are pleaſ d with the Poet's noble Conception of the 
Digaity of human Nature. He next finds the Sub- 
lime in the Cries of Animals. That depends how- 
ever upon the Rank we have given in our Imaginati- 
ons to the different Animals; though the confuſed 
Cry of any of them in a ſtill ſolemn Night, when 
the Mind is already impreſſed with Awe, will help to 
heighten our Affections; ſo that though they do not 
cauſe the Sublime, they may help to increaſe it by the 
Paſſions which they agitate. He proceeds to look for 
the Sublime in Bitters and in Stenches: but the Bitter 
Cup of Miſery has in it nothing Sublime, but _ 
x | | pends 
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pends entirely on the Cireumſtances and Character 
of the Perſon that ſpeaks it, and then by att Aﬀocia- 
tion of Ideas, our Minds may be Hue affected: 
and in a Deſcription of the Jaws © „which of 
itſelf gives us Images of dreadful Magnificence, a 
thick Exhalationof Smoke and Stench may be brought 
in to correſpond with our preconceived Notions, and 
ſo give a Finiſhing to the Defcription ; but a Stench 
on a Dunghil would create no Sublimity : Our Author 
has not diſtinguiſhed between the efficient Cauſes of 
the Sublime, and the concomitant Circumſtances 
which help to increaſe it. He concludes this Part of 
his Book with. obſerving that the Sublime belong 
entirely to the Paſſions of Self- prẽſervation, which 
turn upon Pain and Danger: and this Poſition feems 
to have led him into a Miſtake throughout his Work: 
the Sublime belongs to no particular Paſſion, but is 
greatly heightened by them all. Whatever fils the 
Mind with magnificent [deas is Sublime. For it is 
certain that all the Paſſions of the Human Mind may 
be faborned Promoters of whatever is great and ex- 
cellent in any Conception or Deſcription. All our 1 
ſelfiſn and ſocial Affections, Terror, Ambition, Re- [4 
ſentment, Rage, Grief, Compaſſion and Indigna- i 
tion, &c, naturally tend to inffame our Minds with 
that Enthuſiaſm which Longinus mentions ; and it 
is certain that an impaſſioned Sublime, is the nobleſt, 
Emotion of which we are capable. It is unneceſſary 
to quote Inſtances, where Grief, Compaſſion, and 
even our tendereſt Sympathies bring in their auxiliary 
Aid, to render a noble Thought more glowing : and 
the Deſcription of the Night Scene in Mr. Pope's 
Homer, will evince that the Sublime may excite Sen- 
fations very different from Terror. 5 


As when the Moon refulgent Lamp of Night, 


O'er Heaven's clear Azure ſpreads her facred 
Light ; 35 | 


E 2 When 
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When not a Breath diſturbs the deep Serene, 

And not a Cloud o'ercaſts the ſolemn Scene; 
Around her Throne the vivid Planets roll, 

- And Stars unnumber'd gild the glowing Pole ; 

| Ofer the dark Trees a yellower Verdure ſhed, 
And tip with Silver every Mountain's Head. 7 

Then ſhine the Vales, the Rocks in Proſpect riſe, 

A Flood of Glory burſts from all the Skies; | 

The conſcious Swains rejoicing in the Sight, 
Eye the blue Vault, and bleſs To uſeful Light, 


— ne d, e pptve ami. 


and the Shepherd's Heart rejoiceth, ſays Hamer; which 
ſhews that the Sublime can excite Ideas very different 
from Terror; and though it may be ſaid, that there 
will be a Kind of Solemnity in the Mind at the 
View of ſuch a Night- piece, yet that is only the 
Stillneſs natural to Admiration, and Gladneſs will 
ſtill be the prevalent Senſation. 
The next Part of the Enquiry relates to Beauty ; 
and we are told that Proportion is not eſſential to it. 
Our Author conſiders Proportion in the vegetable 
World, in the brute Creation, and in the human 
Species, and does not find it a neceſſary Quality. 
This is certainly a new Philoſophy, but we appre- 
hend very erroneous. Proportion is not Beauty it- 
ſelf, but one of its efficient Qualities. A partial 
Beauty may be ſeen; that is to ſay, an handſome 
Face, or an handſome Leg; but, we apprehend, a 
beautiful and entire Whole never exiſted without 
Proportion and Fitneſs. This we think fo apparent 
that it need not be inſiſted on; if the Reader has a 
Mind to fatisfy himſelf on this Head, we refer him 
to Hutchinſon and others. He adds beſides, that 
Perfection is not the Cauſe of Beauty; and the 
Reaſon is extraordinary, becauſe Women learn to 
Liſp, to Totter, to counterfeit Weakneſs, &c. Put 
ſuch Aﬀectation is univerſally acknowledged to be 
| | 2 1 ridiculous, 
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ridiculous, He finds Fault with the Application of 
Beautiful to Virtue ; though it is obſerved by Mr. 
Locke, that moſt Words which denote Operations of 
the Mind are derived from the Objects of bodily | 
Senſation, He then enumerates the Gould of Beau- 
ty; ſuch as Smallneſs in the Object, Smoothnels, 
and unwittingly allows Proportion under another 
Name. The View,“ ſays he, of a beautiful Bird 
© will. illuſtrate this Obſervation, Here we ſee the 
© Head increaſing ſenſibly to the Middle, from whence. 
it lefſens gradually until it mixes with the Neck; 
the Neck loſes itſelf in a larger Swell, which con- 
© tinues to the Middle of the Body, when the 
© Whole decreaſes again to the Tail; the Tail takes 
© anew Direction; but it ſoon varies its new Courſe; 
© it blends again with the other Parts; and the Line 
is perpetually and inſenſibly changing, above, be- 
© low, upon every Side. In this Deſcription I have 
© before me the Idea of a Dove; it agrees very well 
with moſt of the Conditions of Beauty.” Here 
then it appears, he deceives himſelf with what he 
calls gradual Variation, which, in Fact, is another 
Name for Proportion. Delicacy, Colour, and Ex- 
preſſion in the Countenance, he next conſiders; and 
he obſerves, that Gracefulneſs is an Idea belonging 
to Poſture and Motion. In both theſe,” to be 
< graceful, it is requiſite that there be no Appearance 
© of Difficulty; there is required a ſmall Inflection 
© of the Body; and a Compoſure of the Parts, in 
© ſuch a Manner, as not to incumber each other, 
nor to appear divided by ſharp and ſudden Angles. 
© In this Caſe, this Roundneſs and Delicacy of At- 
© tude and Motion, it is that all the Magic of Grace 
* conſiſts, and what is called its 7e ne ſcai quoi, as 


© will. be more obvious- to any Body who conſiders | 


* attentively the Venus de Medicis, the Antinous, or 
* any Statue generally allowed to be graceful in an 
FREE Deans.” of | | k 
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le then applies Beautiful to all our other Senſes ; 
he looks for it in Feeling, in Sounds, in Taſte and 
Smell; and as this is ever done metaphorically in Lan- 
guage, it is ſurpriſing our Author would not allow 
the Phraſe to be tranſlated to Modes of the Mind 
by the ſame Analogy. | 
He then compares the Sublime and the Beautiful, 
and becauſe he finds that the latter is founded on 
Pleaſure, he imagines, by. way of Contraſt, that 
the Sublime muſt be founded on Pain. But we have 
ſeen in Inſtances already produced (and there are 
numberleſs more) that it is alſo founded on Pleaſure. 
- Howevei, he proceeds with his Hypotheſis ; he ex- 
amines the viſible Effects of Pain on the human 
Frame: He ſays, that Fear operates much in the 
* ſame Manner as poſitive Pain; and thence he infers, 
that whatever operates on the Nerves in a ſimilar 
Manner, muſt neceſfarily excite Ideas of the Sub- 
lime; and in this Manner he accounts why Great- 
neſs of Dimenſion is Sublime; © becauſe,” ſays he, 
t the Ray from every diſtin& Point makes an Im- 
6 preſſion on the Retina. So that though the Image 
© of one Point ſhould cauſe but a ſmall Tenſion 
of this Membrane, another and another, and an- 
© other Stroke, muſt, in their Progreſs, cauſe a very. 
great one, until it arrives at laſt to the higheſt De- 
* gree; and the whole Capacity of the Eye, vibra- 
< brating in all its Parts, muſt approach near to the 
Nature of what cauſes Pain, and conſequently muſt 
produce an Idea of the Sublime. But the Eye of 
Hamers Shepherd muſt have received a great Im- 
reſſion, and yet we find his Heart did not feel 
a: but Gladneſs. A Stock Broker in the Alley 
making a long Calculation, ſeems to be in the Situ- 
ation of a Man ſuffering Pain; his Teeth are ſet, 
his Eye-brows are ' violently contracted, and his 
| Nerves feel a Contraction or a Tenſion ; but we ap- 
prehend no one will ſuſpect that a ſingle Idea of the 


Sublime | 
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Sublime ever entered his Imagination, unleſs the 
Terror he feels when the Stocks are falling may be 
called ſo. There is no Netellity that what borders 
upon Pain in its Operations on our Nerves ſhould 
produce the Sublime; becauſe we know that in many 
Caſes we may have a Tenſion or Contraction with- 
out adverting to it, and yet feel no elevated Emo- 
tions; as in looking at the Manſion-houſe, where 
we may fatigue the Eye, but never percejve any 
Thing magnificent: Vaſtneſs alone not being enough 
to conſtitute the Sublime. He endeavours to refute 
Mr. Locke's Opinion, and aſſerts, that Darkneſs is 
terrible in its own Nature: To ſupport which, he 
tells a curious Story from Cheſelden, of * a Boy who 
© had been born Blind, and continued ſo until he 
was thirteen or fourteen Years old: He was then 
© couched for a Cataract, by which Operation he 
© received his Sight. Among many remarkable Par- 
£ ticulars that attended his firſt Perceptions and Judg- 
© ments on viſual Objects, Cheſelden tells us, that 
< the firſt Time the Boy ſaw a black Object it gave 
him great Uneaſineſs ; and that fome Time after, 
upon accidentally ſeeing a Negroe Woman, he was 


* ſtruck with great Horror at the Sight. It does not 


appear that this Boy had any Ideas of the Sublime, 
or that the Negroe Woman appeared magnificent in 
his Eyes :. His Horror, we ſhould: think, proceeded 
from the Novelty of an Object ſo different from His 
Fellow-creatures ; and it does not appear that the 
coming on of the Night was any 1 terrible to 
him, which we ſhould imagine it would at firſt, if 
Darkneſs were terrible in its Nature. We are there- 
fore ſtill apt to think Mr. Locke” right in making 
Darkneſs formidable from an Aſſociation of Ideas, 
and that Aſſociation of Ideas will help to inereaſe 
the Sublime. Having difcourſed of Pain, our Au- 
thor proceeds to the phyſical Cauſe of Love. When 
* we have before us, ſays he, © ſuch Objects as ex- 
E4 eite 
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* cite Love and Complacency, the Body is affected, 
* ſo far as I could obſerve, much in the following 
Manner: The Head reclines ſomething on one 
_ © Side; the Eye-lids are more cloſed than uſual, and 
the Eyes roll gently with an Inclination to the Ob- 
jet; the Mouth is a little opened, and the Breath 
drawn flowly, with now and then a low Sigh; 
the whole Body is compoſed, and the Hands fall 
© idly to the Sides, All this is accompanied with an 
© inward Senſe of Melting and Languor. Theſe 
© Appearances are always proportioned to the Degree 
of Beauty in the Object, and of Senſibility in the 
© Obſerver. And this Gradation from the higheſt 
© Pitch of Beauty and Senſibility, even to the loweſt. 
© of Mediocrity and Indifference ; and their corre- 
© ſpondent Effects ought to be kept in view, elſe this 
© Deſcription will ſeem exaggerated, which it cer- 
© tainly is not.“ Whatever affects us in the above 
Manner, he proceeds to call Beautiful, in the ſame- 
Manner as he has ſaid the Sublime will grow on 
Pain. We agree with him, that the Beautiful muſt 
depend on the ſofter Affections of Love and Plea- 
ſure; for what is painful can never be accounted to 
belong to Beauty: But the Sublime will exiſt with 
Beauty, or partial Uglineſs, and may be heightened 
by all our Paſſions as well as Terror. ä by 
Having diſcuſſed the Beautiful, our Author at- 
tempts to prove, that the Effects of Poetry is not 
by raiſing Ideas of Things. I ſhall begin,“ ſays he, 
© with compound abſtract Words, ſuch as Virtue, 
Honour, Perſuaſion, Docility ; of theſe I am con- 
© vinced, that whatever Power they may have on 
the Paſſions, they do not derive it from any Re- 
« preſentation raiſed in the Mind of the Things for 
which they ſtand.“ It is very poſſible, that on 
hearing any one of theſe Words a Man may not 
inſtantly have in view all the Ideas that are com- 
bined in the complex one: As for Inſtance, hen: 
; | irtue 
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Virtue is named, he may not think of the Relations 
in which a Man ſtands to God, his Neighbour, and 
bimſelf; but he may have the general Idea of acting 
uprightly, and that is enough for the Poet's Pur- 
poſe. If it were true that Words revive the Senfa- 
tions we originally felt, without recalling the Ideas 
to our Mind, D might be as good a Poet as 
Akenſide; becauſe he might uſe all the Words that 
are moſt apt to affect us, and then he would agitate 
our Paſſions as forcibly as a Man of Genius. He 
who is molt pictureſque and cleareſt in his Imagery, - 
is ever ſtiled the, beſt Poet, becauſe from ſuch a 
one we fee Things clearer, and of courſe we feel 
more intenſely. It is a Diſpoſition to feel the Force 
of Words, and to combine the Ideas annexed to 
them with Quickneſs that ſhews one Man's Imagi- 
nation to be better than another's, and diſtinguiſhes 
the fine Taſte from Dullneſs and Stupidity. Our 
Author would have Poetry to operate like Muſic, by 
Senſation : But he ſhould recollect, that Muſic has 
its Effects no otherwiſe than by an Aſſociation of 
Ideas which it aſſembles in the Fancy, and by that 
Means it is that it depreſſes us with Grief, or in- 
flames with Rage, Sc. The Inſtance of Blackiack 
the blind Poet, ſerves onyy to prove that Poetry may 
be wrote mechanically, by combining Words after 
the Uſage of other Writers; though it is not to be 
doubted but Mr. Blackl:ch_ had annexed Ideas of 
ſame Sort in his own Mind to all the viſual Objects 
he mentions. Our Author allows Poetry to be an 
imitative Art as far as it deſcribes Manners and Paſ- 
ſions of Men; but ſays, deſcriptive Poetry operates 
chiefly by Subſtitution, by Means of Sounds that 
ſtand for Things. But all Words are ſubſtituted 
for Things, and there is -as much Imitation in de- 
ſcribing a Scene in Nature, as in deſcribing the Ac- 
tions of human Kind; for the Likeneſs. in both 
Cafes is repreſented to us, EG 

f 0 © Nothing, 
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« Nothing, ſays our Author, is an Imitation fur- 

* ther than as it reſembles ſome other Thing; and 
Words undoubtedly have no Sort of Reſemblance 
© fo the Ideas for which they ſtand.” 

But Words ſtand for Manners and Paſſions ;' and 
if he allows the Deſcription of them to be Imitation, 
by Parity of Reafon he might have allowed it to de- 
ſcriptive Poetry. In his laſt Chapter he has made 

ſome juſt Obſervations concerning the Power of 
Words, but recurs again to his Theory of their not 
exciting Ideas; than which nothing can be more 
falſe. No Man perhaps has ſettled with Preciſion 

the determinate Meaning of every Word that ſignifies - 
a complex Idea; but if he has ſome of the leading 
Ideas, that make up the compounded one, as we 
before obſerved, it is ſufficient for the Wriger's Pur- 
poſe; and Words will ever excite Ideas according ta 
to the Underſtandings and Imaginations of Mankind, 

Upon the Whole, though we think the Author | 
of this Piece miſtaken in his fundamental Principles, 
and alſo in his Deductions from them, yet we muſt + 
ſay, we have read his Book with Pleaſure ; He has 
certainly employed much Thinking; there are many 
ingenious and elegant Remarks, which though they 

do not enforce or prove his firſt Poſition, yet con- 
ſidering them detached from his Syſtem, they are 
new and juſt: And we cannot diſmiſs this Article 
without recommending a Peruſal of the Book to all 
our Readers, as we think they will be recompenſeq 
by a great Deal of Sentiment, perſpicuous, elegant, 
and harmonious Stile, in many Paſſages both Sub- 

lime and Beautiful. | | 
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Lars of Father PAVL 5. 1 


Author of The Hiftory of the Council of Trent. 


ATHER Paul, whoſe Name, ' before he en- 

* tered into the monaſtic Life, was Peter Sarp1, 
was born at Venice, Auguft 14, 1552. His Father 
followed Merchandize, but with 1o little Succeſs, 
that, at his Death, he left his Family very ill pro- 


vided for; but under the Care of a Mother, whoſe 


Piety was likely to bring the Bleſſing of Providence 
upon them, and whoſe wiſe Conduct ſupplied the 
Want of Fortune by Advantages of greater Value. 
_ Happily for young Sarpi, the had a Brother, 
Maſter of a celebrated School, under whoſe Direc- 
tion he was placed by her. Here he loſt no Ti 

but cultivated his Abilities, naturally of the ben 
Rate, with unwearied Application. He was born 
for Study, having a natural Averſion to Pleaſure and 
Gaiety, and a Memory ſo tenacious, that he could 
repeat thirty Verſes upon once hearing them. 
Proportionable to his Capacity was his 


in Literature: At Thirteen, having made [himſelf 
Maſter of School-Learning, - he turned his Studies. 
to Philoſophy and the Mathematics, and entered 
upon Logick under Capella of Cremona, who, tho”- 
a celebrated Maſter of that Science, nſeſſed him 
ſelf in a very little Time unable to give his Pupil 


farther Inſtructions, 


=. „ 


* 
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As Capella was of the Order of the Servites, his 
Scholar was induced by his Acquaintance with him, 
to engage in the ſame Profeſſion, though his Uncle 


and his Mother repreſented to him the Hardſhips 
and Auſterities of that Kind of Life, and adviſed 


him with great Zeal againſt it. But he was ſteady 
in his Reſolutions, and in 1566 took the Habit of 
the Order, being then only in his fourteenth Year, 
a Lime of Life in moſt Perſons very improper for 
ſuch Engagements, but in him attended with ſuch |. 
Maturity of Thought, and ſuch a ſettled Temper, 
that he never ſeemed to regret the Choice he then 
made, and which he confirmed by a ſolemn public 


| Profeſſion in 1572. 


At a general Chapter of the Servites held at Man- 
tua, Paul (tor ſo we ſhall now call him) being then 
only twenty Years old, diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much 
in a pablic Diſputation by his Genius and Learning, 


that Milliam, Duke of Mantua, a great Patron of 


Letters, ſolicited the Conſent of his Superiors to 
retain him at his Court, and not only made him 
public Profeſſor of Divinity in the Cathedral, but 
honoured him with many Proofs of his Eſteem. 


But Father Paul finding a Court Life not agree- 


able to his Temper, quitted it two Years afterwards, . 
and retired to his beloved Privacies, being then not 


only acquainted with the Latin, Greek, Hebrew and 


Chaldee Languages, but with Philoſophy, the Ma- 
thematics, Canon and Civil Law, all Parts of na- 
tural Philoſophy, and Chemiſtry itſelf; for his Ap- 


plication was unintermitted, his Head clear, his 


Apprehenſion-quick, and-his Memory retentive. 
Being made a Prieſt at twenty-two, he was diſ- 
tingui med by the illuſtrious Cardinal Borromeo with 
his Confidence, and employed by him on many Oc- 
calions, not without the Envy of Perſons of leſs 
Merit, who were ſo far exaſperated as to lay a Charge 
azainſt him betore the Inquiſition, for denying go 
75 1 
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the Trinity could be proved from the firſt Chapter 
of Geneſis; but the Accuſation was too ridiculous 


to be taken Notice of. 


Aﬀeer this he paſſed ſucceſſively through the Dig- 
nities of his Order, and in the Intervals of his Em- 
ployment applied himſelf. to his Studies with fo ex- 
tenſive a Capacity, as left no Branch of Knowledge 
untouch'd. By him Acquependente, the great Ana- 
tomiſt, confeſſes that he was informed how Viſion 


is performed; and there are Proofs that he was not 


a Stranger to the Circulation of the Blood. He 
frequently converſed upon Aſtronomy with Mathe- 
maticians, upon Anatomy with Surgeons, upon 


Medicine with Phyſicians, and with Chemiſts upon 


the Analyſis of Metals, not as a ſuperficial Enquirer, 
but as a complete Maſter. | 7 
But the Hours of Repoſe, that he employed ſo 
well, were interrupted by a new Information in the 
Inquiſition, where a former Acquaintance produced 
a Letter written by him in Cyphers, in which he 


ſaid, © that he deteſted the Court of Rome, and that 


© no Preferment was obtained there but by diſnoneſt 


Means.“ This Accuſation, however dangerous, 
was paſſed over on Account of his great Reputation, 


but made ſuch Impreſſions on that Court, that he 
was afterwards denied a Biſhoprick. by Clement VIII. 
After theſe Difficulties were ſurmounted,. Father 
Paul again retired to his Solitude, where he appears, 
by ſome Writings drawn up by him at that Time, 


to have turned his Attention more to Improvements 


in Piety than Learning. Such was the Care with 
which he read the Scriptures, that, it being his Cuſ- 
tom to draw a Line under any Paſſage which he in- 
tended more nicely to conſider, there was not a ſingle 
Word in his New Teſtament but was underlined ; 
the fame Marks of Attention appeared in his Old 
Teſtament, Pfalter, and Breviary. 333 
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But the moſt active Scene of his Life began about 
the Year 1615, when Pope Paul V. exaſperated by 
fome Decrees of the Senate of Venice that interfered 
with the pretended Rights of the Church, laid the 
whole State under an Interdict. | 
The Senate, filled with Indignation at this Treat- 
ment, forbad the Biſhops to receive or publiſh the 
Pope's Bull; and convening the Rectors of the 
Churches, commanded them to celebrate divine Ser- 
vice in the accuſtomed Manner, with which moſt of 
them readily complied ; but the Jeſuits and ſome 


others refuſing, were by a folemn Edict expelled the 


State. 

Both Parties having proceeded to Extremities, 
employed their ableft Writers to defend their Mea- 
ſures : On the Pope's Side, among others, Cardinal 
Bellarmine entered the Liſts, and with his confede- 
rate Authors defended the Papal Claims with great 


Scurrility of Expreſſion, and very ſophiſtical Rea- 


fonings, which were confuted by the Venetian Apo- 
logiſts in much more decent Language, and with 
much greater Solidity of Argument. 5 

On this Occaſion Father Paul was moft eminently 
diſtinguiſhed by his Defence of the Rights of the ſuu- 
preme Magiſtrate, his Treatiſe of Excommmmication 
tranſlated from Gerſon, with an Apolagy, and other 
Writings, for which he was cited before the Inqui- 
ſition at Rome; but it may be eafily imagined that 


be did not obey the Summons. © 


The Venetian Writers, whatever might be the 
Abilities of their Adverſaries, were at leaſt ſuperior 
to them in the Juſtice of their Cauſe. The Propo- 


ſitions maintained on the Side of Rome were theſe : 


That the Pope is inveſted with all the Me of 
E eaven and Earth. That all Princes are his Vaſſals, 
and that he may annul their Laws at Pleaſure. That 
Kings may appeal to him, as he is temporal Mo- 
narch of the whole Earth, That he can diſcharge 

N 1 Subjects 
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Subjects from tlieir Oaths of Allegiance, and make 
it their Duty to take up Arms aginſt their Sovereign. 
That he may depoſe K ings without any Fault com- 
mitted. by them, if the Good of the Church re- 
quires it: That the Clergy are exempt from all Tri- 
bute to Kings, and are not accountable to them even 
in Cafes of High Treaſon. That the Pope cannot 
err : That his Deciſions are to he received and obeyed 
on Pain of Sin, though all the World ſhould judge 
them to be falſe. That the Pope is God upon 
Earth; that his Sentence end that of God are the 
ſame, and that to call h:s Power in Queſtion, is to 
call in Queſtion the Power of God. Maxims equally 
ſhocking, weak, pernicious, and abſurd! which did 
not require the Abilities or- Learning of Father Paid 
* demonſtrate their Falſhood and deſtructive Ten- 
ency. 

It may be eaſily imagined that ſuch Principles 
were quickly overthrown, and that no Court hut 
that of Rome thought it ſor its Intereſt to favour 
them. The Pope therefore finding his Authors 
confuted, and his Cauſe abandoned, was willing to 
conclude the Affair by Treaty, which, by the Me- 
diation of Henry IV. of France, was accommodated 
upon Terms very much to the Honour of the V- 
netians. 9 LES 

But the Defenders of the Venetian Rights were, 
2 comprehended in the Treaty, excluded by 
the Romans from the Benefit of it; ſome upon dit- 
ferent Pretences were impriſoned, ſome: ſent to the 
Galleys, and all debarred from Prefefment, But 
their Malice was chiefly aimed: againſt Father Paul, 
who ſoon found the Effects of it; for as he was go-- 
ing one Night to his Convent, about fix Months 
after the Accommodation, he was attacked by five 
Ruffians armed with Stilettoes, who gave him no 
leſs than fifteen Stabs, three of which wounded hm 
in ſuch a Manner that he was left for dead. The 
Murderers 
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Murderers fled: for Refuge to the Nuncio, and were 
afterwards received into the Pope's Dominions, but 


were purſued by divine Juſtice, and all, except one 


Man who died in Priſon, periſned by violent Deaths. 

This, and other Attempts upon his Life, ob- 
liged him to confine himſelt to his Convent, where 
he engaged in writing the Hiſtory of the Council of 


Trent, a Work unequalled for the judicious Diſpo- 


ſition of the Matter, and artful Texture of the Nar- 
ration, commended by Dr. Burnet as the com- 
pleteſt Model of Hiſtorical Writing, and celebrated 
by Mr. Matton as equivalent to any Production of 
Antiquity; in which the Reader finds © Liberty 
* without Licentiouſneſs, Piety without Hypocriſy, 
Freedom of Speech without Neglect of Decency, 


Severity without Rigour, and extenſive Learnin 


without Oſtentation.“ | 


In this, and other Works of leſs Conſequence, 


he ſpent the remaining Part of his Life, to the Be- 


ginning of the Vear 1622, when he was ſeiſed with 
a Cold and Fever, which he neglected till it became 
incurable. He languiſhed, more than twelve Months, 


which he ſpent almoſt wholly in a Preparation. for 


his Paſſage into Eternity; and among his Prayers 
and Aſpirations was often heard to repeat, Lord 
© now let thy Servant depart in Peace.“ 


On Sunday the Eighth of January of the next 


Year, he roſe, weak as he was, to' Maſs, and went 
to take his Repaſt with the reſt ; but on Monday was 


ſeiſed with a Weakneſs that threatened immediate 


Death; and on Thur/day prepared for his Change 


= 


by receiving the Viaticum with ſuch Marks of Devo- 
tion, as equally melted and edified the Beholders. 


Through the whole Courſe of his Illneſs to the 
laſt Hour of his Life, he was conſulted by the Se- 


nate in public Affairs, and returned Anſwers in his | 


greateſt Weakneſs, with ſuch Preſence of Mind, as 
could only arife from the Conſciouſneſs of * 
| n 
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On Saturday, the Day of his Death, he had the 
Paſſion of our bleſſed Saviour read to him out of 
St. John's Goſpel, as on every other Day of that 
Week, and ſpoke of the Mercy of his Redeemer, 
and his Confidence in his Merits. bz, 
As his Efid eyidently-approaghed, the” Brethren 
of the Convent came to pronounce the laſt Prayers, 
with which he could only join in his Thoughts, 
being able to pronounce no more than theſe Words, 
 Eflo perpetua, * Mayſt thou laſt for ever; which 
was underſtood to be a Prayer for the Proſperity of 
his Count - | 5 1 1 : „ | 
Thus 984 Patherl Pak, in the 'ſeventy-firſt Ver 
of his Age: Hated by the Romans as their moſt for- 
midable Enemy, and honoured by all the Learned 
for his Abilities, and by the Good for his Integrity. 
His Deteſtation of the Corruption of the Roman 
Church appears in all his Writings, but particularly 
in this memorable Paſſage of one of his Letters: 
© There is nothing more eſſential than to ruin the 
© Reputation of the Jeſuits; By the Ruin of the 
* Jeſuits Rome will be ruined; and if Rome is ruined, _ 
© Religion will reform of itſelf,” | | 1 5 
He appears by many Paſſages of his Life to harte 
had a high Eſteem of the Church of England; and 
his Friend, Father Fulgentio, | who had adopted all 
hig. Notions, matle no Seruple of , adminiftring; to 
r. Dupcomb, an Eng iſh Gentleman that fell oF at 
Venice, the Communion in both Kinds, according 
to the Common Prayer which he had with hin in 
„ „ ⁵—, ĩ 
© He was buried with great Pomp at the public 
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through the Ice at God- 
x4 2illuſtrated. wich Notes Variorum, 
by Max TN SerraBLER, e 

to be written by B. Ten . 


Plains, 
e Loves of rural Nymphs, and Shepherd Swains; 
Lay by the lowly Reed, whole ſimple Notes 
Die on the 1 Hills round wattled Cotes, 


Furrot d Plains. ] Leſt we ſhould imagine that the 
plain and wy as all Plains 
1 ſhould 
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| ſhould be, the Küche judicioaſly adds an Epithet 
which unplains the Plains at once. . 


M atiled Cate. An elegant Expreſſion. 


For Strains ſublime ſcrew up the pompous Lyr: | 

And boldly ſon'rous ſweep the trembling ire; : 
Critics are in doubt what Inſtrument our 1275 would 
here make uſe of; 8 [ * it is plain, it can 
be no other than a 7. Nor i is it any Ob- 
jection to ſay that 5 5 is 22 in the Mouth of 
the Vulgar, ſince its Notes ſeem ada — to ſuch 
noble Subjects as this. F or, as as the mer ines | 
 Sackbut, ſweetly ſings : 


Buzzing twangs the Iron 1 
. "$teilly Bk ng, 15 5 
„ Trembling, t ling. 1 Fi 
is Whizzing with the wav ring - Wi Ye 
Son rut] Who, that 2 2 loft hi his Ears, can be 
ſatisfied with the cutting off the long. © O in this 
Word? 1 fay, read "Bec as the Bafs of a Jew's 
Harp, or, (as it ſhould be written) Faws-Hary, 
very near ry reſembles Snoring. BvT x. . 


While condeſcending Nobles circle round; 
In bending Attitude, to jud the Sound. 
This is truly ſublime. Here w have the Humility, - 
a rare Virtue) the Manner of ſitting or ſtanding, 
and the Poſture of the Nobles who are (not barely to 
hear, but) to try, hang, or 3 the e icy | 
think = and all in two. Verſes. £ 
ney delig hted touches o'er * strings, ö 
1 . to the Groves of Richmond wings. 
The laſt Line, I confeſs, has long puzzled” me, 


and I ſuſpect it is a falſe Reading, and ſhould be 
corrected thus: 


* 2 


"200 rambling thro? * Grove of Richriond fins. 


1 FRAGMENT or 4 


When January, newly in his Reign, gcc 
Witch froſty Fetters bound the rugged Plan. 1 

The Hiſtory is this: January was the eldeſt Son 

of December, and mounted the Throne of his An- 


ceſtors on the Demiſe of his Father. Now theſe 


Lines are fine indirect Satire on Kings: for you ſee 
King January is no ſooner” pop'd upon the Throne, 
than he makes uſe of Fetters to bind his Dominion 
to Submiſſion. O Reges, Rage! 


Kaese Plain] See, Note the Second. | 75 150 


1 & 


And o'er the Pool Guth hes icy hee, { 

_* Tempting to ſlipp'ry Sport the School-Boy's F. ect; 
Zoilus, Jun. cavils at this firſt Verſe, as not think- 
ing it a proper Employment for King January toturn 
Chamberlain, But ſure, he forgot that even Princeſſes 
of old would darm Stockings, or mend, Towels, or 


do any ſuch houſewifely Work. Then ſure our 


new Monarch might make à Bed without Scandal, 
a8 the Sheets were doubtleſs of the fineſt foe, 


£16 . 


Tes Youtts, "whoſe Birth ine edel R Ride. | 


+ rence ein, 
fe weet Buds of Honour, rip ning into, Fame ; ; 


ft the warm Hearth, to'taſte the freezing Air, 
I Wirt Billing Woods by rocking Winds ſtript 


26548 in. = 


bare; 


| Philofojhers have'not yet fixed the true, Tate of 


wel ing Air; though we may learn from this Paſſage 
that it Was fit warm; ' becauſe then the two Youths 
would not have left the warm Hearth; tb taſte it be- 


tween hiſſing Woods: ſo at 1 conclude it to | 


be hiſſing cold. 


| "By rocking wi ads Aript 257 Racking Winds. 
Nonſenſe. | We muſt certainly read, robbing Winds; 
and then the Senſe is complete. The Winds were a 


* of Free- Booty — chat ſtript the poor 
SL \ Woods | 


\ 
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Woods'to the Skin, and left them (in worſe Condi- 
tion than Adam and Eve) vithout ſo much as a Leaf 
to cover a, t Nakedneſs, i 

5 wav. 

The aun T Dive before their Footſteps fly, - 
And turning ſhiver: with aſtoniſn'd Eye. 
The ordinary Reader Will not be ablé do compre- 
hend this Paſſage. It means, that the Deer run 
away from them, that they ſhiver with Cold, that 
they turn to look, and conſequently with an Eye, 
which Eye is aſtoniſhed: And as they ſhiver and 
have an Eye, they maſt ſhiver with that Eye; and 
they muſt alſo ſhiver in turning, and turn in ſhiver- 
ing: and ſo they turn and ſhiver, | and ſhiver' and 


turn. "W —an korean. F eich een 


Zoilus aſks what their Eye is aftoniſhedrat ? why, 
at Fifty Things; at the Buds of Honour, the hiſſing 


Woods, the rocking RY Fl OY; rugged. 


F irplly. Fetters, 3 
On Nature Pingere AS their 1 e 
Their vi'let Temples, pittoreſquely grac'd. 

Nature is here elegantly repreſented as a Tyre- 

Woman, or rather Woman- Barber; and as ar- 

bers bind the Hair round their Fin ers to make it 

curl, our Poet properly ſays, On Nature's Fingers 
turned, to expreſs, that their Locks curled natu- 


rally. 80 intimately he knows Arts and Artiſts 


Vi'let Temples.] A leſs judicious Writer ARS 
have ſaid, Snow- white; and that not improperly, 


as it was the Snowy Seaſon. But how much; more 


ſignificant.'is the Epirhet, Violet? For as -Violets / 
are blue, and tis common in cold froſty Weather 
for the Noſe to look blue, ſo the T emples will be 
blue or violet, in fo ſevere a Froſt, 

The Cotton MS. has two, Lines immediately afier 
theſe, which ſeem to come from our Author, 


F 3 And 
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% 
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And Fove, kind Barber, from his Heay'nly puff, . 
Ih Locks to powder, {hook down Snow enough. 


The furious Blaſts, with which the Foreſt mews, , 
Dancing the Curls, their ſalvage Nature loſe. 


Every Naturaliſt knows how ſuch Foreſts, agitated t 


by the 1 in their Sound reſemble the Cry of a 
. cially if ſhe Dy a my at tha ſame 
Time mes. | 7555 


E they maids thro! the leafleſs Shade, 
And now beſide the frozen Water play d. 
How careſul is our Poet to let us know that the 


Shade here meant is leafleſs, leſt immediately on men- 
tioning the Shade of Trees we ſhould look for Leaves, 


and be diſappointed. We are not too nicely to 
enquire how the Shade was made; for this is one of 
the Myſteries, which ſublime Poets are allowed to. 


conceal. from vulgar Apprehenſions. 


Doubting i its Strength, they try the brittle Sides, | 


Now lighter Gearge towards the Centre glides ; 


R views his vent'rous F cet, - While . rous 


TPortures the Eyebrows of the tender Peer. f 

By March is not meant, as ſome will have it, the 
Month ſo called; becauſe it was January that was 
then King ; and as he was but newly in his Reign- 


juſt before, we can may eat him to. be 8 | 


ned ſo ſoon. 


The trembling Trees their Jengthen'd A Arms extend 
And leaning, puſh'd by Winds, towards him end, 
"It B x Bon ae the Trees would have bent 


towards him, had they not been puſhed by the 


Winds. For my Part, I am inclined to think they 
would ; for. had * * been 1 to do it, they 


| need not have W d out t their n as they 4d, 


FRAGMENT or a yt 
but could have kept them cloſe to their Sides. And 
that they were earneſt to help them, is confirmed by 

| what follows immediately: e 


But vainly ſtretching out their Fingers grey, 
- They whiſp'ring call, and beckon him awaß. 
What a ſad Fright muſt they be in? They not 
only ſtretch out their Arms but their Fingers. Fin- 
gers grey, is an elegant and juſt Expreſſion z- though 
it requires a little Circumlocution to explain it, Hoary ' 
heniics rey (as Canus i EN hoary Hairs 
arc the fame. 3s grey Hairs) and ben eee 
means froſty, from Hoar-froſt. Now as the Fingers 
of the Trees were covered with the Froſt, they were 
hoary, and if hoary, BY OY, JURY does 
our Poet employ. his Epithets! W— AN- RAT —-xN. 
Zdilus, Jun. impertinently cavils at this truly 
grand Paſſage, in the following Words: What 
Occaſion (ſays he) had the Poet to ſay, that the Trees. 
ſtretched out their Fingers, when he had told us be- 
fore, that they extended their Arms, This is Tau- 
tology. And why (fays the Critic) did they only 
_ whiſpering eall him? They ſhould have hollaed out 
as loud as they could bawl, or elſe they could not be 
heard.” So far Zoilus: but in the firſt Place, Fingers 
here is not Lautology; for could not the Trees 
ſtretch. out their Arms, and yet double their Fiſts? 
Beſides it was neceſſary, you fee, for the Trees to 
ſtretch out their Fingers, as well as their Arms, to 
beckon him away. As to the Second Remark, would 
he have the poor Trees do more than they could? 
A whole Foreſt, when heartily thumped by furious 
Blaſts, could but mew. at moſt, as we find ſome _ 
Lines above 3 then ſurely the ſimple Trees could but 
whiſper. And as they grew. very near the Bank, 
Whiſpering was enough, and could very well be 
heard. Nay, if they could. not, ſomebody elfe 
gms Foe: 157 7, 
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The Ice with crackling Voice bids him En, geb 
And from the Centre underneath his Feet, [4 
Darts to the Banks his ſhining; Character. 


The. older MSS, have it, cackling Voice; but, as. 


Scaliger obſerves, this Expreſſion can only he applied 
to a Gooſe: Wherefore he rightly alters it to crack- 


Uns, which is Werde of Voice Ice n ſpeaks | 15 


be Sun betiolds the. Silver-beaming Star, 
And veils in thick ning Clouds his melting Light, 
The Winter- monarch ſhivers at the Sight. 


By the Winter- monarch! is on meant his e | 
No 


anuary, newly i in his Reign.” 
who, E Cold is as natural to him as his Skin, 


yet could not 1 1 at . lamentable Spee 


3 1 3 
While from his Leicle-ffing'd Seat LE. 5% 
In frozen Equipage, amid the Blow > | 1 

Of Ice-lip'd Winds, © er Man- Pavements 
roll'd, 


He breath d from Marble Lungs iorating Cold. 
We have here a particular Deſcription of his Ma- 


jeſty's State Coach, The Cuſhion was made of the | 


fineſt blanched Snow; and edged round with a 4 hezu⸗ 
tiful Fringe of Icicles, a la-mode de Paris: And | 


+ when his Majeſty choſe to taſte (or take) the Free- 
Zing Air, he always went in a frozen Equipage, 


which, inſtead of being dragged by Horſes, was 
puſhed along by half a Dozen chubby-faced Winds 
with Lips of Ice, and rattled over the Ways which 


were paved with huge Hail-ſtones. How ſuitable is 


this to the Grandeur of a inter-monarch ! And 
how much does it exceed the famous Deſcription of 


Neptune i in — 's Lliad, Book the 20h. 5 


” 7 55 : "= 
5 PER And 
© 
1 
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And breath'd from” Marble Lungs). How judici- 


ouſly does our Poet furniſh his Monarch with Lungs: 
adapted to every thing about him For had: they f 

en of meer Fleſh and Blood, they muſt haye thaw'd. 1 

is Throne, his Coach, and his very Dominions,, _ -  } 
and forced the poor Prince to paddle in warm Water 
of his own making. MY RY AD 

Swift from the Puff deſcends a ſaline Shower, 
The knitting Winds exert their utmoſt Power. 
Why , is the Shower ſaline? Becauſe all Salts are; 
cold, *arid as the Breath that proceeds from Marble . 
Lungs muſt of conſequence be cold, it may therefore. 
be called ſaline. We are alſo to ſuppoſe the Monarch 
puffed away as faſt as he could, 15 that he may be 
ſaid to ſhower out his Breatn. . 


The Anitting Minds. ] Some other Copies have it 
knotting, which Burman prefers, as: being a more 
genteel Employment than that of Knitting. But 
the Context will not bear it. The Alluſion is to a 

Hole in a Stocking, to which the Hole in the Ice is 
compared; and therefore twas neceſſary that the', / 
Winds ſhould be Maſters of the Knitting- Needle to 


e * 


be able to repair the Brea g 


VI NEEDED. ts: 3 SEES FEE RE NE rd co 
* In vain,—in, vain—the lucid Footing ene; 
The Youth ik ſwallow'd in the broken Fawn. 
Death from the Pool, roſe grinning for the Prize. 
March views the bony Form with trighted Eyes, 
And from his Reach to reach his Brother flies. 
Reader, didſt thou ever ſee a long ghaſtly Figure 
of nothing but Bones with an Hour-glaſs and Sithée 
in his Hands, on a Country Pomb- ſtone, or before”. 
an old Ballad of Death and the Lady? If thou haſt, 
then wilt thou eaſily perceive the Propriety of this 
Image, and conclude that March has Reafon to have 
his Eyes frighted at the grinning, bony Form. Wo 
Wits 5: | Ik 125 is 


wh &< 
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=” meant by March, dee my Note above on this 


Line. 
March views his vent'rous Feet, &c. 


and you will find that the Eye-brows mv tortured 


8 5 by Fear, as much as the Eyes are * | 
; + 


Yet from his Reach to reach his Brother flies. © 


How elegant is the Repetition of Reach? Tis true, 
this is not fo agreeable to the Common Way of 
Speaking; for though I can ſay, Reach me hither 
ſuch : Thing, yet you cannot ſa Ay, No, 1 will reach 
it from your-Reach. But ſuch ſublime Poets, as our 


Author, are above . conhned within the narrow 


Limits of Senſe. 


The fractur d Cover burſts at his „ Weight; 
He finks, the Waters round him cence ©. 0G 
He finds the Bottom, ofer the quiz * 

Roſe up to kiſs the Paſſages of Life. 


That is, ere the Water roſe as high as "tis "6 a 
We are to ſuppoſe that the Water was very defirous 


of kiſſing him, and fought- 2 e e it; 


hence aroſe a liquid Strife. 


Paſſa ages of Life 2. ] As Food is the Staff of Life 
and paſſes in at the Mouth, through the Throat &c. 
they are elegantly called Paſſag es of Life. Janus 
Douſa will have it, that by this "Es refſion is meant 
the Paſſage behind, through which, ſays he, the 
Food paſſes out; and tis not expreſſly determined b 
the Author whether he meant the Fore or the Back 


Door of Life. But it is ſcarce probable that the 
Water raſe up no higher: nor would it be quite ſo 


decent to ſay that the Water wanted to kiſs his — 


Long i in the muffled Firmament, the Rain . 


8 e WS cf the Main, 2 
Belly'd | 
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Belly d is certainly corrupt. We ſhould. read, 
delyed; for the oudy $ Spunges ſeemed to ſav, - we 
ſhould have Rain; but the Kain would not come 
down, and therefore * mm e the not an 2 
perhaps aur Author, who 

wrote the Line thus: 


Jelly'd 'th* cloudy 8 be. 


that is, the Rain turned io a ſtiff Jelly, and conſe- 


queatly. could not flow in Drops. Either Rains 
is extremely juſt and n 5 


W. AB— T—N. 


Cloudy Spunges the Main. J This is agreeable » 
Men Kine Th teaches, that the Clouds ſpun 
upon the Sea, till they have fucked their Belly-tult * 
— and then they are go "till they are ay 

ain, which forms Rain. ueezing i 

ce, as is told by two Lines ſu dee to rh 
in the Cotton MS. and which are certainly our Au- 
thor's, who gives us in them another Source of Rain. 

[Which Jove refus'd thro* fine-ey'd Sieves to 

ſqueeze, 

Or from his "Noſe prolific Drops to ſneeze. 1 


Leſt falling, running to the Pool beneath, | 
Too high't ſhould hold the Silver Snare f Death. 
But why Silver? Would not a Copper or Braſs one, 
do as well ? But I neyer heard that Fiſhing-Nets were 


ever made of Metal. They are gen nerally made of. 
e 


Packthread ; but as Death was a Gentleman-Fiſher 
he might uſe one made of Silk Twiſt, and therefore 


I'm inclined to think our Poet wrote, filken Snare; 


which I have accordingly reſtored. TH—B—LD. 


What would the blockheadly Reſtorer be at? He 
is caught in a Leaden Snare, I am ſure. By Silver 


Snare the Poet means, pale or white; Silver being 
always an Emblem of * Colour. W—x B—RT=—N. 


The 


P 
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The Poet very Judic eus us ef aden 


of th# *** had bee, LINA 


As mes is but one Copy of thee . 
Notes preſerved in the Cotton Library, it is in vain 
to hope that this Hiatus valde 4! py can ever be 
— For ̃ !!. 


Dact3 $2 75 BS | 


— 


ee nec vis i ira; nec igni ,.. 
Nec potuit ferrum, nec edu abolere a, OTE 
5 Heu Je, tineæ potuere, et ridiculus mus. 


9 wh wa, 


"20 


What nor offended -Zove's avenging Ire, 
Nor Gothic Arms, nor ſpreading "ire, 


Nor Time's deyouring Tooth could e' er auer, ö 


. With envious Bite the lurking Moth, | 
The little Mouſe could ſecretly. n 
e Time, or un ary Kells or 1 ire, or r Savage 
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' The Man, that hath no Muße in his Soul. 
Nor is not mot d with Concord of ſweet Sounds," 
Is fit for Tregſons, Stratagems, and Spoile. 
Let no ſuch Man be truſted .: 
FFP 
ko £51 1 
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AFTER I had chatted away an Hour or ſo 
4 over a Diſt of Coffee and Oriticiſin at the 
Bedford, I went off in a Coranto, whipped intotmy 
Chariot, and drove away to the Concert in Dean 
Street. When I had run over every pretty Face in 
that Aſſembly worth looking at, I directed my Coach- 
man to go to the Theatre. I entered the fight Hand 
Stage - box; a general Whiſper went round the Houſe: 
every Eye was fixed on my Perſon, though Bar. 
was in one of the moſt tender and pathetic Parts 
Othellb. Preſentiy after; the Muſie ſtruck up: the 
Men of Faſhion in the Boxes leered towards me witli 
a Smile of Approbation: the Pretty dear Creatures 

fluttered their Fans at me: the City Gallants of the 

firſt Gallery peruſed me with a ſtare of Aſtoniſhment: 

and the peaſant Inhabitants among the Gods looked 
as if they were aſking one another, Which is 'He?— 
In the mean Time, the ſhrill Cry of Oranges and 
I e _ .Nonparells, 
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Nonpareils, and the hbarſe Coughings of phthiſicky 
old Women, joined with the Puphony of the Orche- 


ſtray, made up an out-of-the way, comical ſort of 
Concert. „ „„ 


- TI never go to any Entertainment without a Deſign 


of benefiting my Readers by it. The different Mo- 


duſations dt tlie Inſtfumęnts, which I had heard be- 
fore at les, and which now filled up the Inter- 
miſſicn of the Play, made me reflect on the near 
Affinity between the Actors and the Muſic, and gave 


me the Hint of drawing a lew Parallel between them. 
Tbe Play began anew: others were obſerving the 


zing Senſes are enraptured with the Graces capable 


expreſſive Action of the Performers, and impatiently 
wa. ting the Cataſtrophe of the Piece: I was only 
attentive to their different Tones of Voice, and com- 
paring them with the Sounds I had juſt heard from 
the Wind and String Inſtrumen ts. 
Mr. Garriot, (for I carried my Reflection equally 
to both Houſes,) I conſidered as à double · key 
Harpſichord ſtruck by the nice Finger of an Handel; 
now raiſing us to the alarming Baſs of Terror, now 
ſinking us down to the melting Treble of Pity: 

ometimes fixing our ſerious Thoughts to a flow 
Tragical penſaroſo, at other Times tickling our enli- 
vened Faculties to a briſe Comedy andante, or a-light 
farcicab Jig, All the Powers of Harmony are ineluded; 
and the Whole Energy of Compoſition exerted, in 
this various and delightful Inſtrument. | 


I mean not to derogate from the Merits of Mr. 


Barry by the Similitude, when I liken him to the 
Tralion Violin; which; if it cannot take in the whole 
Compaſs and Contrariety of Notes (expreflive of 
every Paſſion) that the Harpſichord is equal to, yet 

it dfaws out fuch- a Sweetneſs of Fone, ſuch a cam 
Melody of Sound, that the correct Ear diſcovers 


exquiſite! Force in its Simplicity. Sometimes too it 


ſhakes the Soul with its Rapidity, and the ſympathi- - 


to 


4 
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. g by the maſterly Execution of a 
Mr. Maſſop, though a very promiſing A tor, does not - 
as yet, — 4 8 f of Mr. Garrick whom 
I compared to the Harpſichord, or the Delicacyof Mr. 
Barry whom I confidered as a Violin. I ſhall there= 
fore place im on the Stage nearly in the fame Rank 
that the Violoncello holds in the Orcheſtra. His 
EKlocutlon to the valgar Part of the Audience may 
ſound harſh and ſomewhat grating: but there is 4 
noble Dignity in it; and, like the Inſtrument juſt 
mentioned, at the ſame” Time it is Strong, Eoud, 
and Full, is Delectable, Juſt, and Melodious,- 
I may be cenſared perhaps for faying, that the 
Hautboy is no bad Reſemblatice of Mr. Rſs ;- neither 
remarkable for its $weetneſs or Variety, and rather 
pleaſing than. ſurpriſing, more uſeful in a Concerto, 
when accompaind with better -toned Inſtruments, 
than it is efficacious hem playing a Solo, = 
And here Mr. Quin among the Reſt muſt not be 
forgotten, as we Rave ſo often” heretofore adrett 
him, when he ſmote the General Ear, and ſhook 
Pit, Box, and Gallery wirh his Thunder. But 5 
know not whether we may better trace him in the 
rough Rumbling of the Haſſoon, the loud Roaring 
of the Kettle- Drum, the full Cadence of the Horn, 
1 and ſtrong Uniſon of the Double- 
| 8. 1 
MIrs. Cibber's (oft eaſy Pipe aptly enough brought 
to my 'Rememb) he Me of : — * 
Flute, when inſpired by the almoſt ſpeaking Breath 
of a Burk Thumoth. The Plaintiveneſs of her Accents - 
are expreſſive of the liquid Melody peculiar to this 
Inftrument, whoſe Sounds are adapted to the Lan- 
_ guiſhings of Love, and melt us with extatic Mildneſs: 
not but that ſometimes they are raiſed to à higher 
Pitch; and ſtartle us with the wild Fury of extrava- 
gant Deſpair. T could with indeed Mrs. 5 
: | "op ; . f tops 


* 


* 
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Stops were regulated with the Judgment of a Prit+ 
chard, that we might not be ſo often tired with a 
coniſtant and unaltered Monoton . 
But oh! the Miſs Bale Ale ſine, the charm - 
ing, the every-thing Miſs? Bellamy, che, hom. I 
affirm to be the! -beft Actteſs, andothe hand ſomeſt 
Woman in the World, —ſhe, in wham: all the Com- 
bination of harmonius U tterance are united; when- 
even the rich Muſic of her Longue ſweetens the Air, 
(as Romeo calls it,) O what ſingle Inſtrument can 
come up to her Expreſſion ! ſhould do her In- 
ex even to compare her with the new⸗ invented 
Luyrichord of Plenius; here the Softneſs of the 
Flagellet, the Mellewneſs: of the Flute] and the 
Fullneſs of the Hauxboy, are, by the Vibrations: of 
the ſeveral Chords artfully diſpoſed; all of them ;enri- 
outly blended together. Miſs Hellamyin my Opinion 
is an Organ playing with a vaſt Variety of Stops, and 
makes in herielf a complete Concert. 
Un the Theatres there are ſeveral meaner-ſounding 
Inſtruments, neither commanding for their Grace; 
nor affecting for their Energy yet theyiſerve Well 
enqugh te-: fill up the Band; and i inelegant, or of 
diſſonant Mood, they paſs off, as withgut particular 
Diſtinction, ſo without particular  Diflike ; While 
their unmeaning ill-timed Diſcordaney is happily doſt 
and drowned im the general Harmony: 
l 4 | os "Sta 
I his is deſigned as a Companien to my for- 
mer (before never heard of ) Parallel between Pain- 
ting and P laying . 2117 Nes Mente ove ou 
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I know not What to think of the following: | I 
fund iti in my Pocket Veſterday: Nor can I. 
_-:4: gels} how hit came thither: TJwWas aſter my 
Keturn from ſeeing the curious Creature, in 
3 1012 | : 4 , | ; whole 
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whoſe Character it is written: I remember I 
careſſed him with much Fondneſs; and once, 

I believe, hinted I would do him Juſtice. in 

Print. Others more credulous may think 

ſomething miraculous in it: I can only ſay, the 

3 en dumb Animal ſeemed to me — 8 

ngenuity than many two- legged Puppies of my 

| 4 — chav prejended'to Rationality. 
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HIS T ORY of the Mos r AMAZING and 
_ _ 8a6acious ENGLISH DOG. © 


Wrines by Fluss.. 


| Were I to reveal the Secret how I have been able 
to write at all, it would too- much ſtagger human 
Belief : let it ſuffice that T have really done it; and 
from the incredible Feats People daily ' fee me per- 
form, a conjectural Argument may be fairly deduced, . 
that it was poſſible for me to have written this. 
The Learned very well know the Tenets of Pytha- 
goras : He maintained the Principles of Tranſmi- 
gration: that the Bodies of Men were animated 
Souls paſſing from Brutes, and of Brutes by Souls 
paſſing from Men. This Doctrine has been long 
exploded : but may it not be true? The Earth was 
once thought to be immoveable ; and it was pro- 
nounced an Hereſy, doomed tothe Faggot, to affirm 
the Contrary, Des Carte's Syſtem of Philoſophy 
had once as many Supporters, as Sir Jſaac's has at 
preſent: Many Opinions have been reſumed, that 
before had been diſcarded: Multa renaſcentur, que 
Jam cecidere— And why not this of Tranſmigration ? 
Vol. III. | G. : I my» 
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I myſelf, I. ſolemnly declare, was an Intimate and 
 Fellow-Soldier with Euphorbus, who was afterwards 
Pythagoras himſelf: and who knows but thoſe bluff 
7 Engliſh Maſtifts, who now amicably ſerve together 
at the ſame Shambles, may inherit, not the Names 
.only, but the very Souls of thoſe rival Heroes, Pom- 
But it were preſumptuous in a fimple Dog, as I 
am, a mere Brute endued, as tis ſaid, only with 
Inſtinct, to enter into phyſical Diſquiſitions : Yet, 


. I affure you, I have a Memory, not only of what has 


happened to me in my preſent Shape, but through all 
my Tranſactions. 4 few Incidents I ſhall Ken of 
= canine State of Life, to which, by a ſad Fatality, 
I have been chiefly conſinod. 
Firſt then, it is neceſſary to inform you, that I 
was once the glorious Dog-Star, elevated to the 
bliſsful Regions of the Skies. T there enjoyed a tran- 
quit Felicity, till, by my Barking, I imprudently 
diſturbed the Sovereign Jupiter in an Amour with a 
certain Goddeſs. For this Offence I was baniſhed 
the Heavens, and, as I could not be wholly diveſted 
of Immortality, condemned to inhabit material 
Beings here on Earth, and do a ſhameful Fennance 
in groſs: Fleſh and Blood, | 266 
_ *Tis not worth while to mention how long I have 
thus ſuffered ; or in what different Forms: I was one 
of thoſe Dogs that encompaſſed Scy/la, ſo renowned 
in poetical Story: I was one of thoſe Dogs, that 
helped to devour their Maſter Adtæon; whoſe Soul 
Diana commanded inſtantly to enter the dead Body 
of a Stag newly killed, that he might not be able to 
blab of her Nakedneſs. (Ovid tells the Story other- 
wiſe, but this is the Fact.) — I was Uly/es's faithful 
Argos, who diſcovered, my Maſter after twenty 
Years Abſence, when his Wife, his Son, and all. 
his Family, could not know him. Feed; 
S DONT 100 £967 1; Weiß en en Ameng 
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Among the human Mortals, whom I lived in, 
the Chief was that ſnarling Philoſopher Dzagenes, the 
*frit Founder of Tub- Preachers. He. was. properly 
tiled the Cynic, on Account of his dogged Nature; 
of which I was truly the conſticuent Cauſe. 
From him I tranſmigrated into many other Bodies, 
which, at preſent, I have no Inclination to enu- 
. 3 ö 
I I ſhall haſten to the Period at which I aſſumed 
the Form I am now in: I had the Honour to be 
tranſmitted into the Carcaſe of a Puppy ſprung from 
a polite Lady's favourite Lap-Dog: y Education 
was the tendereſt imaginable ; The Lady's Son and 
Heir was not brought up with more Delicacy, Care, 
and Affection. Unluckily for me, my Parent had not 
been quite ſo curious in = Choice, of an Helpmate : 
1 ſoon diſcovered Marks of a Mungrel Breed, and 
ſhewed evident Promiſes of an unfaſhionable Size and 
Shape. In fine, I was expelled the ſoft Velvet 
Cuſhion of the Drawing-Room, and ſent down to the 
hard Mattraſs of the Servants Hall. 
Before I had paſſed the Nonage of Puppy-hood, 
J found myſelf tranſported to an Alehouſe Kitchen: 
for the Servatits were worn out with my continual 
Yelping at my indelicate Situation: the Lady ceaſed 
to enquire after me; and they were glad to get rid 
of me at any Rate. My new Maſter of the Tap- 
houſe 8 me up into a wooden Whirligig, and 
ſet me to work at what is called Spinning of Roaſt- 
Meat. My Limbs, alas! never inured to Service, 
and before always indulged in the Luxury of In- 
dolence, could not ſubmit to ſuch toilſome Em- 
9 0 : Blows only diſheartened me; and I 
arnt the mean Practice of thoſe daſtard Curs, that 
ſkulk away in Corners, when they are wanted to 
get Dinner. | ay 
After I had encreaſed conſiderably in Bulk, almoſt 
too big for the Service I was deſtined to, a Coach- 
88 IS #235 Þ man, 
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man, who uſed to drink at our Houſe, was charmed 
with my Spots: He begged me, eaſily obtained me, 
and I was carried to the Stable ; where my Spirit was 
ſo broken, that I with Pleaſure ſuffered the dirty 
Hands of Grooms to clap me on the Back, and 
ſtinking Poſtillions to ſpit in my Mouth. But my 
Pride made me more than Amends ; for wherever 
the Coach went, I was always carried in the Boot, 
and ſtuck myſelf up | ere - upon the Foot-board : 
I then thought the Horſes, and all, were at m 

Command : and like the Fly upon the Wheel, 
attributed to myſelf the mighty Duſt that was raiſed 

about me. | | 
I was a very docile Creature, and at Times had 
been taught to fetch and carry, to ſtand upon my 
hind Legs, to yawn at Command, and to play a thou- 
fand Tricks that ſervile Dogs are obliged to ſubmit 
to. This procured me the Good-will of the grinning 
Vulgar, and gained me many a caſt Bone as a Re- 
ward for my Ingenuity. 1 6 
At Length the famous Bampfylde More Carew, 
well known in the Country by the Name of Dog- 
ſtealer) came to the Town where we were: He 
ſcraped Acquaintance with me among others of my 
Species; and enticed us along with him by a Charm 
no leſs powerful than the Cake, which quieted the 
Triple-headed Cerberus. For myſelf, not having 
been initiated in any of the ruſtic Sports, he fold me 
to a Mountebank at the next Village for Sixpence 
Dry and a Pot of Flip. With this my new Maſter 
and his Merry Andrew, I travelled over ſeveral Parts 
of England, and contributed my Share to their Impo- 
fitions on poor, ignorant, gaping Clowns. He 
taught me, upon taking ſome innocent Compo- 
ſition, immediately to counterfeit myſelf dead: I 
would. throw myſelf into the moſt convulſive Ago- 
nies, *till, upon applying a trifling Liquor to my 
Noſtrils, I could ſpring up briſkly upon my Legs, 
. 2 de 
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ſhake myſelf, wag my Tail, ſkip about, and ſhow. 
all the evident Tokens of my ſpeedy Recovery. 
Poverty, and the Apprehenſions of a Gaol, drove 
my Maſter at laſt to ſeek a Refuge in France. Here it 
was that I firſt had-an Interview, which ſoon ripened 
into Intimacy with the famous Chien Savant, who 
was then learning thoſe Exerciſes, which he has ſince 
exhibited with ſo much Applauſe in England. I 
was ſtruck with his Ingenuity': I ſtudied his Practices; 
and in copying after this great Original, I found my- 

ſelf able to make many Improvements on them. How- 
ever, I choſe to conceal my Talents, *till I ſhould 
get a favourable Occaſion to exert them. 

After Monſier Le Chien had been ſome Time 
ſettled in England, the ingenious Artiſt, under whoſe 
Tuition I now am, came to Boulogne on the ſame 
Errand with my Maſter. He had ſeen the ſagacious 
Performances of Le Chien : And when he ſaw a 
Specimen of mine, he was in Raptures to = a Dog 
of his own Country, that might, at the fame Time 
I brought Profit to himſelf, do Honour to the Na- 
tion. In a Word, he ſoon ſtruck up a Bargain with 
my Owner, who having no farther Uſe for me in his 
medical Capacity, parted with me without Reluctance: 
— [ reviſited onee more my dear native Land Eng- 

es | 

I have ever ſince been preparing for Exhibition: 
My Inſtructor, reſolving I ſhould exceed the Fo- 
reigner's Sagacity, has taught me to diſtinguiſh the 
Greek Alphabet, of which I am now perfect Maſter 
from Alpha to Omega. I can even ſound ſome of 
the Letters almoſt to a Degree of Speaking; as the 
x, &c. but particularly the p; which I can growl 
out (eſpecially when aſſerting my Poſſeſſion to a 
Bone) with ſuch a guttural Emphaſis, as Mr. 
abs whom I've heard my Owner talk of, cannot 
equal, ; 2 
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To conclude. My Countrymen are fond of No- 
velties: They love every thing that is ſtrange and 
unnatural: I have therefore a juſt Right to their 
Favours: and if they are not blinded by that Nati- 
_ onal Partiality to Foreigners, I don't doubt but I 
ſhall eaſily convince them, that the Moſt Amazing 
and Sagacious Engliſh Dog, far exceeds the Fa- 
mous French Chien Savant, at leaſt, let the old 
Proverb aſſiſt me, which tells us, Every Dog has 
_” | P 
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Lord Viſcount Bor INGBROKE. | 
By Dr. GOLDSMITH. 


TUYHERE are ſome Characters that ſeem formed 
by Nature to take Delight in ſtruggling witk 
Oppoſition, and whoſe moſt agreeable Hours are 
aſſed in Storms of their own creating, Fhe Sub- 
ect of the preſent Sketch was perhaps of all others 
the moſt indefatigable in raifing himſelf Enemies, 
to ſhew his Power in ſubduing them; and was not 
leſs employed in improving his ſuperior Talents, 
than in finding Objects on which to exerciſe their 
Activity. His Life was ſpent in à continued Con- 
flict of Politics; and, as if that was too ſhort for 
the Combat, he has left his Memory as a Subject of 
laſting Contention. | 5 
It is indeed no eaſy Matter to preſerve an acknow- 
ledged Impartiality, in talking of a Man ſo differ- , 
_ ently regarded on Account of his Political, as well 
as his Religious Principles. Thoſe whom his Poli- 
tics may pleaſe, will be ſure to condemn Him for his - 
Religion; and, on the contrary, thoſe moſt ſtrongly” 
attached to his Theological Opinions, are the moſt 
likely to decry his Politics, On whatever Side he is 
regarded, he is ſure to have Oppoſers, and this was 
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perhaps what he moſt defired, having from Nature 
a Mind better pleaſed with the Struggle than the 


Henry St. John, Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, was 
born in the Year 1672, at Batterſea in Surry, at a 
Seat that had been in the Poſſeſſion of his Anceſtors 
for Ages before. His Family was of the firſt Rank, 
| _ conſpicuous for its Antiquity, Dignity, and 
large Poſſeſſions. It is found to trace its Original 
as high as Adam de Port, Baron of Baſing in Hamp- 
ſhire, before the Conqueſt; and in a Succeſſion of 
Ages to have produced - Warriors, - Patriots, and 
Stateſmen, ſome of whom were conſpicuous for their 
Loyalty, and others for their defending the Rights 
of the People. His Grandfather Sir Walter St. Fohn, 
of Batterſea, marrying one of the Daughters of Lord 
Chief Juſtice St. John, who as all know was ſtrongly 
attached to the Republican Party, Henry, the Sub- 
ject of the preſent Memoir, was brought up in his 
Family, and conſequently imbibed the firſt Princj- 
ples of his Education amongſt the Diſſenters. At 
that Time Daniel Burgeſs, a Fanatic of a very pecu- 
liar Kind, being at once poſſeſſed of Zeal and Hu- 
mour, and as well known for the Archneſs of his 
Conceits as the furious Obſtinacy of his Principles, 
was Confeſſor in the Preſbyterian Way to his Grand- 
mother, and was appointed to direct our Author's 
firſt Studies. Nothing is ſo apt to diſguſt a feeling 
Mind as miſtaken Zeal; and perhaps the Abſurdity 
of the firſt Lecturęs he receive], might have given 
him that Contempt for all Religions, which he 
might have juſtly conceived againſt one. Indeed no 
Taſk can be more mortify ing than that he was con- 
demned to underga: © I was oliged,' ſays he in one 
Place, while yet a Boy, to read over the Com- 
* mentaries of Dr. Manten, whoſe Pride it was to 
' © have made an hundred and nineteen Sermons 25 
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che hundred and nineteenth Pfalm.”. Dr. Manton 
and his Sermons were not likely to prevail much on 


one, who was, perhaps, the moſt ſharp-ſighted in 


the World at diſcovering the Abſurdities of others, 


however. he might have been guilty of eſtabliſhing - 


many of his own, 4 


But theſe dreary Inſtitutions were of no very long : 
Continuance; as ſoon as it was fit to take him out 


of the Hands of the Women, he was ſent to Eaton 
School, and removed thence to Chrift Church College © 


in Oxford. His Genius and Underſtanding were 
ſeen and admired in both theſe Seminaries; but his 


Love of Pleaſure had ſo much the Aſcendency, that 
he ſeemed contented rather with the Conſciouſneſs 
of his own great Powers, than their. Exertion. 


However his Friends, and thoſe who knew him moſt 
intimately, were thoroughly ſenſible of the Extent” 


of his Mind; and when he left the Univerſity, he 


was conſidered as one who had the faireſt > {pg 
e. 


* making a ſhining Figure in active Li 


ature ſeemed not leſs kind to him in her ex- 


| ternal Embelliſhments, than in adorning his Mind. 
With the Graces of an hindſome Perſon, and a 
Face in which Dignity was happily blended with 


Sweetneſs, he had a Manner of Addreſs that was 
very engaging, His Vivacity was always awake, his 
Apprehenfion was quick, his Wit refined, and his 


Memory amazing: His We in Thinking and 
zl | 


Reaſoning were profound, and all theſe Talents were 
adorned with an Elocution that was irreſiſtible. - 


To the Aſſemblage of ſo many Gifts from Na- | 


ture, it was expected that Art would ſoon give her 
finiſhing Hand; and that a Youth begun in Excel- 
lence would ſoon arrive at Perfection: But ſuch is 


the Perverſeneſs of human Nature, that an Age 


which ſhould have been employed in the Acquiſition 
of Knowledge, was diſſipated in Pleaſure, and in- 
ſtead of aiming to excel inpraiſe-worthy Purſuits, Bo- 

| | lingbroke 
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lingbroke ſeemed more ambitious of being thought 
the greateſt Rake about Town. This Period might 
have been compared to that of Fermentation in Li- 
quors,- which grow muddy before they brighten 
but it muſt al ſo be confeſt, that thoſe Liquors which 
never ferment are ſeldom clear. In this State of 
Diſorder he was not without his\Jucid Intervals; 
and even while he was noted for keeping Miſs Gum- 
ley, the moſt expenſive Proſtitute in the Kingdom, 
and bearing the greateſt Quantity of Wine without 
Intoxication, he even then deſpiſed his paltry Am- 


bition. The Love of Study,” ſays he, and Defire 


< of Knowledge, were what I felt all my Life; and 
though my ä unlike the Dæmon of Socrates, 
© whiſpered ſo ſoftly, that very often I heard him 
not in the Hurry of theſe Paſſions with which I 
© was tranſported, yet ſome calmer Hours there were, 
and in them I hearkened to him.” | Theſe ſecret 
Admonitions were indeed very few, fince his Ex- 
ceſſes are remembered to this very Day. I have 
ſpoke to an old Man, who aſſured me that he ſaw 
him and another of his Companions run Naked 
through the Park, in a Fit of Intoxication ; but 
then it was at a Time when public -Decency might 


be tranſgreſſed with leſs Danger than at preſent. 


During this Period, as all his Attachments were 
to Pleaſure, ſo his Studies only ſeemed to lean that 
Way. His firſt Attempts were in Poetry, in which 
he diſcovers more Wit than Taſte, more Labour 
than Harmony in his Verſification. We have a 
Copy of his Verſes prefixed to Dryden s Virgil, 
complimenting the Poet, and praifing his Tranſla- 
tion. We have another not fo well known, pre- 
fixed to a French Work, publiſned in Holland, by 


the Chevalier de St. Hyacinth; intituled; Le Chef dw 


Oeuvre d'un Inconnu. This Performance is an hu- 
morous Piece of Criticiſm upon à miſerable old 
Ballad, and Bolingbrotes Compliment, tho? written 
. | ; in 
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in Engliſb, is printed in Greet Characters, ſo that 
at 2 firſt Glance it may deceive the Eye, and. be; 
miſtaken, for real Greet. There are two or three 
Things more of his Compoſition, which have ap- 
peared ſince his Death, but which neither do Ho- 
nour to his Parts or Memory, x. 
In this mad Career of Pleaſure he continued for 
ſome Time ; but at Length, in 1700, when he ar- 
rived at the twenty-eighth Year of his Age, he 
began to take a Diſlike to his Method of Livin 
and to find that ſenſual Pleaſure alone was not fuffi- 
cient to make the Happineſs of a reaſonable Crea- 
ture. He therefore made his firſt Effort to break 
from his State of Infatuation, by marrying the 
Daughter and Coheireſs of Sir Henry Hincheſcomb, 
a. Deſcendant from the famous Zack of Newbury, - 
who, though but a Clothier, in the Reign of Henry- 
VIII. was able to entertain the King and all his 
Retinue in the moſt ſplendid Manner. This Lady 
was poſſeſſed. of a Fortune exceeding forty thouſand. 
Pounds, and was not deficient in. mental Accom- 
pliſhments; but whether he was not yet fully. ſatiated 
with his former Pleaſures, or whether her Temper 
was not conformable. to his own, it is certain they 
were far from living happily together. After coha- 
biting for ſome Time 1 they parted hy mu- 
tual Conſent, both equally diſpleaſed; he complain- 
ing of the Obſtinacy of her Temper, ſhe of the 
Shameleſſneſs of his Infidelity. A great Part of her 
Fortune ſome Time after, upon his Attainder, was 
iven her back; but as her Family Eſtates were 
ettled upon him, he enjoyed them after her Death, 
upon the Reverſal of his Attainder. | . 
Having taken a Reſolution to quit the Allurements 
of Pleaſure for the ſtronger Attractions of Ambition, 
ſoon after his Marriage he procured a Seat in the 
Houſe of Commons, being elected for the Borough 
of Motion-Baſſet, in Miliſbire, his Father re | 
| : rv 
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ſerved ſeveral Times for the ſame” Place. Beſides 
his natural Endowments, and his large Fortune, 
he had other very conſiderable Advantages that gave 
him Weight Ie the Senate, and ſeconded his Views 
of Preferment, His Grandfather, Sir Walter St. 
John, was till alive, and that Gentleman's Intereſt 
was ſo great in his own County of Wilts, that he 
repreſented it in two Parliaments in a former Reign. 
His Father alſo was then the Repreſentative for the 
fame, and the Intereſt of his Wife's Family in the 
Houſe was very extenſive. Thus Bolingbroke took 
his Seat with many accidental Helps, but his chief 
= great Reſource lay in his own extenſive Abi- 
ties. BE | ms 
At that Time the Whig and the Tory Parties 
were ſtrongly oppoſed in the Houſe, and pret 
nearly balanced, In the latter Years of King i. 
liam, the Tories, who from every Motive were op- 


Poſed to the Court, had been gaining Popularity, 


and now began to make a public Stand againſt their 
Competitors, Robert Harley, afterwards Earl of 


 Oxferd, a ſtaunch and confirmed Tory, was in the 


Year 1700, choſen Speaker of the Houſe: of Com- 
mons, and was continued in the fame upon the Ac- 
cefſion of Queen Anne, the Year enſuing. Boling-. 
Broke had all along been bred up, as was before ob- 


ſerved, among the Diſſenters, his Friends leaned to 


that Perſuaſion, and all his Connexions were in the 
Whig Intereſt, However, either from Principle, 
or from perceiving the Tory Party to be then gain- 
ing Ground, while the Whigs were declining, he 
foon changed his Connexions, and joined himſelf to 
Harley, for whom he then had the greateſt Eſteem : 


Nor did he bring him his Vote alone, but his Opi- 


nion; which even before the End of his firſt Seſhon 


he rendered very conſiderable, the Houſe perceiving, . 


even in ſo young a Speaker, the greateſt Eloquence, 
united with the proſoundeſt Diſcernment. — 4 
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Year following he was again choſen anew for the 
ſame Borough, and perſevered in his former Attach- 
ments, by which he gained ſuch an Authority and 
Influence in the Houſe, that it was thought proper 
to reward his Merit; and on the 1cth of April 1704s 
he was appointed Secretary at War, and of the 
rines, his Frien d Harley having a little before been 
made Secretar _ 2 wt | 
| The Tory being thus eſtabliſhed i in. Power, 
it may eafily be 05 ppoſed that every Method would 
be uſed to depreſs the Whig — ; and to prevent 
it from riſing ; yet ſo much Juſtice was done even 

to Merit in an Enemy, that the Duke of Adarlbe-- 
rough, who might be conſidered as at the Head of 

the oppoſite Party, was ſupplied with all the Necef- 

ſaries for carrying on the War in Flanders with Vi- 
gour ; and it is remarkable, that the greateſt Events 
of his Campaigns, ſuch as the Battles of Blenheim 
and Ramillies, and ſeveral glorious Attempts made 
by the Duke to ſhorten. the War by ſome deciſive 
Action, fell out while Bolingbroke was Secretary at 
War. In Fact, he was a ſincere Admirer of that 
great General, and avowed it upon all Occaſions to 
the laſt Moment of his Life: He knew his F aults, 
he admired his Virtues, and had the Boaſt of 
Inſtrumental in giving Luſtre to thoſe Triumphs, 
by which his own Power was in a Manner over- | 
thrown. 4 | 

As the Affairs of the Nation were then in 2 
fluctuating a State as at preſent, Harley, after main- 
taining the Lead for aboye three Vears, was in his 

Turn obliged to ſubmit to the Whigs, who once 
more became the prevailing Party, and he was com- 

led to reſign the Seals. The Friendſhip between 

im and Bolingbroke, ſeems at this Time to have 
been ſincere and diſintereſted ; for the latter choſe tio 

follow his Fortune, and the next Day reſigned his 

een in the Adminiſtration, following — 

| riend's 
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Friend's Example, and ſetting an Example at once 


of Integrity and Moderation, As an Inftarice of 


this, when his Coadjutors the Tories were for car- 


rying a violent Meaſure in the Houſe of Commons, 
in order to m_y the Princeſs Sophia into England, 
- Bolingbroke fo arttully oppoſed it, that it dropt with- 
out a Debate. For this his Moderation was praiſed, 
but perhaps at the Expence of his Sagacityx. 

For ſome Time the Whigs ſeemed to have gained 
a complete Triumph, and upon the Election of a 
new Parliament, in the Year 1708, Bolingbroke was 
not returned. The Interval which followed of 


above two Years, he employed in the ſevereſt Study; 


and this recluſe Period he ever after uſed to conſider, 


as the moſt active and ſerviceable of his whole 


Life) But his Retirement was ſoon interrupted, b 
the prevailing of his Party once more; for th 
Whig Parliament being diffolved in the Year 1710, 
he was again choſen, and Harley being made Chan- 


. cellor and Under Treaſurer of the Exchequer, the 


important -Poſt of Secretary of State was given to 


our Author, in which he diſcovered a Degree of 


Genius and Aſſiduity that perhaps have never been 


known to be united in one Perſon to the ſame De- 


The Engliſh Annals ſcarce produce a more trying 
Juncture, or that required ſueh various Abilities to 
regulate. He was then placed in a Sphere, where 
he was obliged to conduct the Machine of State, 
ſtruggling with a thouſand various Calamities: A 


deſperate and enraged Party, whoſe Characteriſtic it 


has ever been to bear none in Power but themſelves; 
a War conducted by an able General, his -profeſſed 
Opponent, and whoſe Victories only tended to ren- 
der him every Day more formidable; a foreign Ene- 
my, poſſeſſed of endleſs Reſourees, and ſeeming to 
23 Strength from every Defeat; an inſidious Al- 
lance, that wanted only to gain the Advantages of 
ee 4 Victory, 


— 
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Victory, without contributing to the Expences of 
the Combat; a weak declining Miſtreſs, that was 
led by every Report, and ſeemed ready to liſten to 
whatever was ſaid againſt him; ftill more, a gloomy, 
indolent, and ſuſpicious Colleague; that envied his 
Power, and hated him for his Abilities: Theſe 
were a Part of the Difficulties that Bolingbroke had 
to ſtruggle with in Office, and under which he was 
to conduct the Treaty of the Peace of Utrecht, - 
which was conſidered as one of the moſt compli- 
cated Negotiations that Hiſtory can afford, But 
nothing ſeemed too great for his Abilities and In. 
duſtry, he ſet himſelf to the Undertaking with Spi- 
. Fit : He began to pave the Way to the intended 
Treaty by making the People difcontented at the 
Continuance of the War; for this Purpoſe he em- 
ployed himſelf in drawing up accurate Computa- 
tions of the Numbers of our own. Men, and that 
of Foreigners employed in its deſtructive Progreſs. 
He even wrote in the Examiners, and other perio- 
dical Papers of the Times, ſhewing how much of 
the Burden reſted upon England, and how little was 
ſuſtained by thoſe who falſeſly' boaſted their Alli- 
ance. - By theſe Means, and after much Debate in 
the Houſe of Commons, the Queen received a Pe- 
tition from Parliament, ſhewing the: Hardfhips the 


Allies had put upon England in carrying on this 


War, and conſequently. how neceſſary it was to ap- 
ply Relief to fo judged a Connexion... It may 
be eaſily ſuppoſed that the Dutch, againſt whom this 

Petition was chiefly levelled, did all that was in their 
Power to oppoſe it; many of the foreign Courts 
alſo, with whom we had any Tranſactions, were 
continually at work to defeat the Miniſter's Inten- 
tions. Memorial was delivered after Memorial; 
the People of England, the Parliament, and all Eu- 
rope were made acquainted with the Injuſtice and the 
Dangers of ſuch a Proceeding : However, Boling- 


broke 
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broke went on with Steadineſs and Reſolution, and 


although the Attacks of his Enemies at home might 
have been deemed ſufficient to employ his Attention, 
yet he was obliged at the ſame Time that he fur. 
niſhed Materials to the Preſs in London, to furnith 
Inſtructions to all our Miniſters. and Ambaſſadors 
abroad, who would do nothing but in purſuance of 
his Directions. As an Orator, in the Senate he 
exerted all his Eloquence, he ſtated /all the great 
Points that were brought before the Houſe, he an- 


ſwered the Objections that were made by the Leaders 


of the Oppoſition ; and all this with ſuch Succeſs, 
that even his Enemies, while they oppoſed his 
Power, acknowledged his Abilities. Indeed, fuch 
were the Difficulties he had to encounter, that we 
find him acknowledging himſelf ſome Years. after, 
that he never looked back on this great Event, 
paſſed as it was, without a ſecret Emotion of Mind, 
when he compared the Vaſtneſs of the Undertaking, 
and the Importance of the Succeſs, with the Means 
employed to bring it about, and with thoſe which 
were employed to fruſtrate his {ntentions. . Þ 

While he was thus induſtriouſly employed, he 
was not without the Rewards that deſerved to fol- 
low ſuch Abilities, joined to ſo much Aſſiduity. In 
July 1712, he was created Baron St. John, of Lid- 
yard Tregoze, in Wiltſhire, and Viſcount Bolingbroke, 
by the laſt of which Titles he is now. generally 


| known, and is likely to be talked. of by Poſterity : 


He was alſo the ſame Year appointed Lord Lieute- 
nant of the County of Er. By the Titles of 
Tregoꝛe and Bolingbroke, he united the Honours of 
the elder and younger Branch of his Family; and 


| thus tranſmitted into one Channel, the oppoſing 
- Intereſts of two Races that had been diſtinguithed, 


one for their Loyalty to King Charles I. the other 
for their Attachment to the Parliament that oppoſed 
him. It was afterwards his Boaſt, the he 1 

| clear 
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clear of the Extremes ſor which his Anceſtors had: 
been diſtinguiſhed, having kept the Spirit of Free- 
dom of the one, and acknowledged the Subordina- 
tion that diſtinguiſhed the other, n 

Bolingbroke being thus raifed very near the Sum- 
mit of Power, began to perceive more nearly the 
Defects of him who was placed there. He now 
began to find that Lord Oxford, whoſe Party he 
had followed, and whoſe Perſon” he had eſteemed; 
was by no Means ſo able or fo induſtrious as he 
ſuppoſed him to be. He now began from his Heart 
to renounce the Friendſhip which he once had for 
his Coadjutor ; he began to imagine him treache- 
rous, mean, indolent, and invidious; he even be- 
gan to aſcribe his own Promotion to Oxford's Hatred, 
and to ſuppoſe that he was ſent up to the Houle” of 
Lords only to render him contemptible. Theſe 
Suſpicions were partly true, and partly ſuggeſtet by 
Bolingbrobes own Ambition; being ſenſible of his 
own ſuperior Importance and Capacity, he could 
not bear to ſee another take the Lead in public Af - 
Airs, when he knew they owed their chief Succeſs 
to his own Management, Whatever might have 
been his Motives, whether of Contempt, Hatred, 
or Ambition, it is certain an irreconcileable Breach 
began between theſe two Leaders of their Party; 
their mutual Hatred was fo great, that even their 
own common Intereſt, the Vigour of their Nego- 
tiations, and the Safety of their Friends, were en- 
tirely ſacrificed to it. It was in vain” that 82, 
who was admitted into their Counſels, urged the 
unſeaſonable Impropriety of their Diſputes; that 
while they were thus at Variance within the Walls, 
the Enemy were making irreparable Breaches with - 
out. -Bolingbroke's Antipathy was ſo great, that 
even Succeſs would have been hateful to him, if 
Lord Oxford. were to be a Partner. He abhorred 
him to that Degree, that he could not bear to be 
OL HE H | joined 
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after, when the Lives of both were aimed at, he 
could not think of concerting Meaſures with him 
for their mutual Safety, preferring even Death itſelf 
to the Appearance of a temporary Friendſhip. 
Nothing could have been more weak and injudi- 
cious than their mutual Animoſities at this Juncture; 
and it may be aſſerted with Truth, that Men who 
were unable to ſuppreſs or conceal their Reſentments 
upon ſuch a trying Occaſion, were unfit to take the 
Lead in any Meaſures, be their Induſtry or their 
Abilities ever ſo great. In Fact, their Diſſentions 
were ſoon found to involve not only them, but their 
Party in utter Ruin; their Hopes had for ſome Time 
heen declining, the Whigs were daily gaining Ground, 
and the Queen's Death ſoon after totally deſtroyed 
all their Schemes with their Power. TY 
Upon the Acceſſion of George I. to the Throne, 
Dangers began to threaten the late Miniſtry on every 
Side; whether they had really Intentions. of bringing 
in the Pretender, or whether the Whigs made it a 
y 2 for deſtroying them, is uncertain; but the 
EKing very ſoon began to ſhew, that they were to 
expect neither Favour nor Merey at his Hands. 
Upon his Landing at Greenwich, when the Court 
came to wait upon him, and Lord @xfard: among 
the Number, he ſtudiouſſy avoided. taking any No- 
tice of him, and teſtified his Reſentment by the Ca- 
reſſes he beſtowed upon the Members of the oppoſite. 
Faction. A Regency. had been ſome Time before 
appointed to govern the Kingdom, and Addiſon was 
made Secretary. Bolingbroke ſtill maintained his 
Place of State Secretary, but ſubje&t to the Con- 
tempt of the Great, and the Inſults of the Mean. 
The firſt Step taken by them to mortify him, was 
to order all Letters and Packets directed to the Se- 
eretary of State, to be ſent to Mr. Aadiſon; ſo that 
| Balingbroke was in Fact removed from his Oe 
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at. is, the Execution of it, in wa Days after the 
2 8 Death. F But this Was not the worſt, ſor X 
his Mortifications were continually heightened, by 
the daily Humiliation of waiting at the Door of the 
Apartment where the Regency ſat, with a Bag in 
is Hand, and being all the T ime, as it were, on 
urpoſe, expoſed to the Inſolence of thoſe who were 
tempted by their natural Malevolence,. ar who ex+ ' 
pected to make their Court to thoſe in Bawer by 
abuſing him. 8 9 3 4 2 . 1 
Upon this ſudden Turn of Fortune, when the 
Seals were taken from him, he went into the Coun- 
try, and having received a Meſſage from Court, to 
be preſent when the Seal was taken from the Door 
of the Secretary's Offiee,, he! excuſed himſelf, al- 


ledging, that ſo trifling a Ceremony might as well 


be performed by one of the Under Secretaries ; but 
it the ſame Time requeſted the Honour of kiſſing 
the King's Hand, to whom he. teſtifies the utmoſt 
Submiſſion. This Requeſt however was rejected 
with Diſdain: the King had been taught to regard 
him as an Enemy, and threw himſelf entirely on 
the Whigs for Safety and Protection | 
The new Parliament, moſtly compoſed of Whigs, 
met the 17th of March; and in the King's Speech 
from the Throne, i Hints were given, 
and many Methods of Violence were chalked- out to 
the two Houſes. The firſt Steps, (ſays Lord Be- 
lingbroke, ſpeaking on this Occaſion) * in both were 
E anſwerable; and to the Shane of the 
Peerage be it ſpoken, I ſaw at that Time ſe- 
* veral Lords concur to condemn, in one general 


Vote, all that they had approved in a former Par- 


liament, by many particular Reſolutions, Among 
* ſeveral bloody Reſolutions propoſed and agitated at 
this Time, the Reſolution of impeaching me of 
* High Treaſon was taken; and I took that- of leav- 
© ing England, not in a * Terror, nr 
E | "WE i {Un 
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vice or Information, in any Cafe,” but on ſuch 


_ © the firſt Heat, were ſoon after obliged to change 


© againſt me, would have put me out of a Condi- 


© © there was at that Time no Reaſon to expect that 
Lit could influence the Proceedings in Parliament, 


© ries, who had been true to one another to the laſt, 


- © cipal among them, namely, the Earl of Angleſea, 
was fo very good as to confeſs to me, that if the 


.© Account, and ſtopped there, he muſt have confi- 
d « dered himſelf as a Judge, and aQted according to 


© whole Tory Party, and that now the State of 


* 


it 
* 


*. 


. 


the Artifices of the Duke of Marlborough, whom 1 
knew even at that Time too well to act by his Ad- 


* Grounds as the Proceedings which ſoon followed 
* ſafficiently juſtified, and ſueh as I have never re- 
* pented building upon. Thoſe. who blamed it in 


their Language: For what other Reſolution could 
I take? The Method of Proſecution  defigned + 


tion immediately to act for myſelf, or to ferve thoſe 
© who were leſs expoſed than me, but who were 
* however in Danger, On the other Hand,” how 
© few were there on whoſe Aſſiſtance I could de- 
« pend, or to whom I would even in theſe Circum- 
ſtances be obliged, The Ferment in the Nation 
* was wronght up to a conſiderable Height; but 


in Favour of thoſe who ſhould be accuſed ;* left 
to its own Movement, it was much more proper 
* to quicken than ſlacken the Proſecutions; and 
< who was there to guide its Motions? The To- 


< were-a Handful, and no great Vigour could be 
< expected from them: the Whimſicals, diſappointed 
© of the Figure which they hoped to make, began 
© indeed to join their old Friends. One of the prin- 


Court had called the Servants of the late Queen to 


© his Conſcience, on what ſhould have appeared to 
him: but that War had been declared to the 


© Things were altered. This Diſcourſe needed no 
Commentary, and proved to me, that I had e 
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z erred in the Judgment I made of this Set of Men. 
Could 1 3 reſolve to be obliged to them, or to 
© ſuffer with Oxford? As much as I ſtill was heated 
by the Diſputes, in which I had been all my Life 
© engaged againſt the Whigs, I would ſooner. have 
cCchoſen to o-We my Security to their Indulgence, 
than to thę Aſſiſtance of the Whimſicals: but! 
thought Baniſhment; with all her Train of Exils, 
© preferable to either. * 

Such was the miſerable Situation to which he was 
reduced upon this Oceaſion; of all the Number of 
his former Flatterers and Dependants, | ſcarce one 
was found remaining. Every Hour brought freſh 

Reports of his alarming Situation, and the Dangers 
which threatened him and his Party on all Sides. 
Hrion, who had been employed in negotiating the 
Treaty of Utrecht, was .come over to Daver, and 
had promiſed to reveal all he knew. The Duke of 
Marlborough planted his Creatures round his Lord - 
ſhip, who artfully. endeavoured to - increaſe the 
Danger; and an Impeachment was actually pre- 
paring, in which he as accuſed of High Treaſon,” * 

It argued therefore no great Degree of Timi- 
dity in his Lordſhip, to take the firſt Opportunity to 
withdraw from Danger, and to ſuffer the firſt Boil- 

ings of popular e to quench the Flame 
that had been raiſed againſt him: accordingly, hav- 
ing made a gallant Shew of deſpiſing the Machina- 
tions againſt him, having appeared in a very un- 
concerned Manner at the Play-Houſe in Drury-Lane, 
and having beſpoke another Play for the Night en- 
ſuing; having ſubſeribed to a new Opera that was 
to be acted ſome Time after, and talked of making 
an elaborate Defence, he went off that ſame Night 
in Diſguiſe to Dover, as a Servant to Le Vigne, a 
Meſſenger belonging to the French King; and there 
one William Morgan, who had been a Captain in 
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General Hill's Regiment of Dragoons, hired a 
Veſſel, and carried him over to Calais, where the 
Governor attended him in his Coach, and carried 
him to his Houſe with all poſſible Diſtinction. 
The News of Lord Bolingbrote's Flight was ſoon 
known over the whole Toun; and the next Day, a 
Letter from him to Lord Lanſdowne, wes _— 
about in Print, to ng ne 
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«I left the Town ſo. Meas that I had no 
Time to take Leave of you or any of my Friends. 
* You will excuſe me, when you know that I had 
certain and repeated Informations, from fome who 
Lare in the Secret of Affairs, that a Reſolution was 
< taken by thoſe who haye Power to execute it, to 
F purſue me to the Scaffold. My Blood 4:38 to have 
been the Cement of a ne- Alliance, nor ec my 
Innocence be any Security, after it had once een 
demanded from Abroad, and reſolved on at He ne, 
that it was neceſſary to cut me off. Had nere 
© been the leaſt Reaſon to for a fair and open 
Trial, after having been already prejudged unheard 

by two Houſes of Parliament, Fou 

s declined the ſtricteſt Examination. I challenge 
the moſt inveterate of my Enemies to produce any 
one Inſtance of a criminal Correſpondence, or the 
* leaſt Corruption of any Part of the Adminiſtra- 
b tion in which I was concerned. If my Zeal for 
© the Honour and Dignity of my Royal Miſtreſs, 
and the true Intereſt of my Country, has any where 
*£ tranſported me to let flip a warm or unguarded Ex- 
* prefſion, I hope the moſt favourable Interpretation 
* will be put upon it. It is a Comfort that will re- 
main with me in all my Misfortunes, that I ſerved 
her Majeſty faithfully and datifully, in that eſpe- 
© cially = ſhe had moſt at heart, relieving her 
* People from a * and N War, and that 


uld not have 
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© ] have alſd been too much an Euglibman, to fa. 


© crifice the Intereſt of my Country to any foreign 
Ally; and it is for this Crime only that I am now 
driven from thence. You ſhall hear more at large 
from me ſhortly, © Yours, Cc.“ # 
No ſooner was it univerſally known that he w 
retired to France, than his Flight was conſtrued int 
a Proof of his Guilt; and his Enemies according 
ſet about 1 Ss his Impeachment” with redous. 
bled Alacrity. Mr. afterwards, Sir Robert Walpole, 


| who had fiffered''a good deal By his Attache to. - 


the Whig Intereſt during the former Reign, now 
undertook to bring in and conduct the Charge 
againſt him in the Houſe of Commons. His Im. 
peachment conſiſted of fix Articles, which M ulpolt 
read to the Houſe, in Subſtance as follows. Firſt, 
That whereas the Lord Bolingbroke had affured the 
Dutch Miniſters, that the Queen his Miftre@ would 
make no Peace but in Concert with them, yet he 


had ſent Mr. Prior to France, that fame Year, with 


Propofals for a Treaty of Peace with that Monarch, 
without the Conſent of the Allies. Secondly, That 
he adviſed and promoted the making a ſeparate 
Treaty or Convention with France, Which was 


T 
_—_— in September. Thirdly, That he diſcloſed to 


Meſnager, the French Miniſter at London, this 
Convention, which was the preliminary Inſtructions 
to her Majeſty's Plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, Fourth- 


ly, That her Majeſty's final Inſtructions to her Ple- 


nipotentiaries, were diſcloſed by him 'to the 9 — 
Gualtier, who was an Emiſſary of France. Fiſthly 


That he diſcloſed to the Finch the Manner how 


Tournay in Flanders might be gained by them. And 
laſtly, That he adviſed and promoted the yielding 


up Spain and the Ws Indies to the Duke of Anjow, 


then an Enemy to her Majeſty. Theſe were urge 
by Malpole with great Vehemence, and aggravated 
8 TY, H 4 with 
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with all the Eloquence of which he was Maſter. 
He challenged any Perſon in the Houſe to appear in 
Behalf of the Accuſed; and aſſerted, that to vindi- 
cate, were in a Manner to ſhare his Guilt, In this 
univerſal Conſternation of the Tory Party, none 
was for ſome Time ſeen to ſtir; but at length Ge- 
| N Roſs, who had received Favours from his 

ordſhip, boldly ſtood up, and ſaid he wondered 
that no Man more capable was found to appear in 


* 


Defence of the Accuſed. However, in attemptin 

to proceed, he heſitated ſo much that he was obliged 

to ſit down, obſerving, that he would reſerve what 

he had to ſay to another Opportunity. It may 

105 be ſuppoſed, that the Whigs found no great 
C 


eaſi 

Di 
through the Houſe of Commons. It was brought 

into that Houſe on the 10th of June 1715, it was 
ſent up to the Houſe of: Lords on the 6th of Auguſt 
' enſuing, and in Conſequence of which he was at- 
tainted by them of High 'T reaſon on the 1oth of 
September. Nothing could be more unjuſt than ſuch 
a Sentenee; but Juſtice had been long drowned in 
„en, ood lawd 
-  Bolinghroke,; thus finding all Hopes cut off at 
Home, began to think of improving his wretched 
Fortune upon the Continent. He had left England 
with a very ſmall Fortune, and his Attainder to- 
tally cut off all Reſources for the future. In this 
depreſſed Situation, he began to liſten to ſome 
Propoſals which were made him by the Pretender, 
Who was then reſiding at Barr, in France, and who 
was deſirous of admitting theta into his ſecret 
Councils. A Propoſal of this Nature had been 


made him ſhortly after his Arrival at Paris, and 
before his Attainder at Home; but while he had 
yet any Hopes of ſucceeding in England, he abſo- 
lutely refuſed, and made the beſt Applications. ye 
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ruined Fortune would permit, to prevent the Ex- 
tremity of his Proſecution. . 5 


He had for ſome Time waited for an Opportu- 
nity of determining himſelf, even after he found it 
vain to think of making his Peace at Home. He 
let his Jacobite Friends in England know that they 
had but to command him, and he was ready to ven- 
ture in their Service the little All that remained, as 
frankly as he had expoſed all that was gone. At 
length, (ſays he, talking of himſelf}; theſe Com- 
mands came, and were executed in the following 
Manner. The Perſon who was ſent to me, arrived 
in the Beginning of Fuly 1715, at the Place where 
I had retired to in Dauphine. He ſpoke in the 


Name of all the Friends whoſe Authority could in- 


fluence me; and he brought me Word that Scotland 
was not only ready to take Arms, but under. ſome 
Sort of Diſſatisfaction to be withheld from begin- 
ning: that in England the People were exaſperated 
_ againſt the Government to ſuch a Degree, that far 
from wanting to. be encouraged, they could not be 
reſtrained from inſulting it on every Occaſion; that 
the whole Tory Party was become avowedly Ja- 
cobites; that many Officers of the Army, and the 
Majority of the Soldiers, were well- affected to the 
Cauſe; that the City of London was ready to riſe, and 
that the Enterprizes for ſeizing of ſeveral Places, were 
ripe for Excution; in a Word, that moſt of the 
principal Tories were in a Concert with the Duke of 
Ormond: for J had preſſed particulary to be informed 
whether his Grace acted alone, or if not, who were 
his Council; and that the others were ſo diſpoſed, 
that there remained no Doubt of their joining, as 
ſoon as the firſt Blow ſhould be ſtruck. He added, 
that my Friends were a little ſurpriſed, to obſerve. 
that J lay neuter in ſuch a Conjuncture. He repre- 
| ſented to me the Danger I ran cf being prevented by 
People of all Sides from having the Merit of en- 


gaging 
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gaging early in this Enterprize, and how unac- 
countable it would be for a Man, impeached and at- 


tainted under the preſent Government, to take no 


Share in bringing about a Revolution ſo near at Hand, 
and fo certain. He intreated that I would defer no 
longer to join the Chevalier, to adviſe and aſſiſt in car- 
ing on his Affairs, and to ſolicit and negotiate at the 
ourt of France, where my Friends imagined that I 
ſhould not fail to meet a favourable Reception, and 
from whence they made no Doubt of receiving Aſſiſt- 
ance in a Situation of Affairs fo critical, fo un- 
expected, and fo promiſing. He concluded, by — 
ad 


ing me a Letter from the Pretender, whom he | 
ſeen in his mY to me, in which I was preſſed to 


repair without Loſs of Time to Comercy; and this 
Inſtance was grounded on the Meffage which the 
Bearer of the Ferre had brought me from England. 
In the Progreſs of the Converſation with the Meſſen- 
ger, he related a Number of FaQs, which ſatisfied 
me as to the 3 — — of the People; but 
he gave me little Satisfaction as to the Meaſures 
taken to improve this Diſpoſition, for driving the 


Buſineſs on with Vigour, if it tended to a Revolu- 


tion, or for ſupporting it to Advantage if it ſpun 
into a War. When I queſtioned him concerning 
ſeveral Perſons whoſe Difinclination to the Govern- 
ment admitted no Doubt, and whoſe Names, Qua- 
lity and Experience were very eſſential to the Succeſs 

f the Undertaking; he owned to. me that they - 
kept a great Reſerve, and did at moſt but encou- 
rage others to act by general and dark Expreſſions. 
J received this Account and this Summons ill in my 
Bed; yet important as the Matter was, a few Mi- 


 nutes ſerved to determine me. The Circumſtances 


wanting to form a reaſonable Inducement to engage, 
did not excuſe me; but the Smart of a Bill of At- 
tainder tingled in every Vein, and I looked on my 
Party to be under Oppreſſion, and to call 17 1 


— 
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Affiſtance. Beſides which, I conſidered firſt that 1 


ſhould be certainly informed, when I conferred with 
the Chevalier, of many Particulars unknown to 
this Gentleman; for I did not imagine that the 
Engliſh could be ſo near to take up Arms as he re- 
preſented them to be, on no other Foundation than 
F expoſed}? * 112 041 76 He 279 ABRRSS 

In this Manner having for ſome Time debated 
with himfelf, and taken his Reſolution, he loſt no 
Time in repairing to the Pretender at Comercy, and 
took the Seals of that nominal King, as he had 
formerly thoſe of his potent Miſtreſs. But this was 
a terrible Falling- off indeed; and the very firſt Con- 
verſation he had with this weak Projector, gave him 
the moſt unfavourable Expectations of future Suc- 


ceſs. He talked to me, (ſays his Lordſhip) like a2 


Man who expected every Moment to ſet out for 
England or Scotland, but who did not very well 


know for which; and when he entered into the 


Particulars of his Affairs, I found, that concerning 


the former, he had nothing more circumſtantial or 


poſitive to. go upon, than what I have already re- 
lated. But the Duke of Ormond had been for ſome 


Time, I cannot ſay how long, engaged with the 


Chevalier: he had taken the Direction of this 
whole Affair, as far as it related to England, upon 


himſelf, and had received a Commiſſion for this 


Purpoſe, which contained the moſt ample Powers 
that could be given. But ſtill, however, all was 
unſettled, undetermined, and ill underſtood. The 


Duke had aſked from France a ſmall Body of 


Forees, a Sum of Money, and a Quantity of Am- 
munition; but to the firſt Part of the Requeſt he 


received a flat Denial, but was made to hope that 
ſome Arms and ſome Ammunition might be given. 


This was but a very gloomy Proſpect; yet Hope 
ſwelled the depreſſed Party fo high, that they talked 
of nothing leſs than an inſtant and ready Revolu- 
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tion. It was their Intereſt to be ſecret and induſ- 
trious; but rendered ſanguine by their Paſſions, 
they made no Doubt of ſubverting a Government 
with which they were angry, and gave as great an 
Alarm, as would have been imprudent at the Eve of 
2 general Inſurrection. 1211 


Such was the State of Things, when Bolingbroke 
arrived to take up his new Office at Comercy; and 
although he ſaw the deplorable State of the Party 
with which he was embarked, yet he reſolved to 
give his Affairs the beſt Complexion he was able, 
and ſet out for Paris, in order to procure from that 
Court the neceſſary Succours for his new Maſter's 
Invaſion of England. But his Reception and Ne- 
gotiations at Paris, were ſtill more unpromiſing than 
thoſe at Comercy, and nothing but abſolute Infatuation 
ſeemed to dictate every Meaſure taken by the Party. 
He there found a Multitude of People at work, 
and every one doing what ſeemed good in his own 
Eyes; no Subordination, no Order, no Concert. 
The Jacobites had wrought one another up to look 
upon the Succeſs of the preſent Deſigns, as infal- 
lible: Every Meeting-houſe which the Populace 
demoliſhed, as he himſelf ſays, every little drunken 
Riot which happened, ſerved to confirm them in 
theſe ſanguine Expectations; and there was hardly 
one among them who would loſe the Air of con- 
tributing by his Intrigues to the Reſtoration, which 
he took for granted would be brought about in a 
few Weeks. Care and Hope, ſays our Author ve- 
ry humorouſly, fate. on every buſy 1riſþ Face; thoſe 
who could read and write, had Letters to ſhew, 
and thoſe who had not arrived to this Pitch of 
Erudition, had their Secrets to whiſper. - No Sex 
was excluded from this Miniſtry ; Fanny Oglethorpe 
kept her Corner in it, and Olive Trant, a Woman 
of the ſame mixed Reputation, was the great Wheel 
of this political Machine, The ridiculous Corre- 
ven | ſpondence 


1 


—— 
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ſpondence was carried on with England by People 


of like Importance, and who were buſy in founding 
the Alarm in the Ears of an Enemy, whom it was 
their Intereſt to ſurpriſe. By thele Means, as he 
himſelf continues to inform us, the Government of 
England was put on its Guard, fo that before he 
came to Paris, what was doing had b-en diſcovered. 
The little Armament made at Havre de Grace, which 


furniſhed the only Means to the Pretender of land- 


ing on the Coaſts of Britain, and which had ex- 
hauſted the Treaſury of St. Germans, was talked of 
publicly. The Earl of Stair, the 1 Miniſter 
at that City, very ſoon diſcovered its Deſtination, 
and all the Particulars of the intended Invaſion; 
the Names of the Perſons from whom Supplies 
came, and who were particularly active in the De- 
fign, were whiſpered about at Tea- Tables end Coffee- 
houſes. In ſhort, what by the Indiſeretion of the 


Projectors, what by the private Intereſts and am- 
bitious Views of the French, the moſt private 


T ranſactions came to Light; and ſuch of the 


more prudent Plotters, who ſuppoſed that they had 


truſted their Heads to the keeping of one or two 
Friends, were in Reality at the Mercy of Numbers. 
Into ſuch Company, exclaims our noble Writer, 
was I fallen for my Sins. Still, however, he went 


on, ſteering in the wide Ocean without a Compaſs, 


till the Death of Lewis XIV. and the Arrival of 
the Duke of Ormond at Paris, rendered all his En- 
deavours abortive: Vet notwithſtanding theſe un- 
favourable Circumſtances, he ſtill continued to diſ- 
patch ſeveral Meſſages and Directions for England, 
to which he received very evaſive and ambiguous 
Anſwers. Among the Number of theſe, he drew 


up a Paper at Chaville, in concert with the Duke 
of Ormond, Marſhal Berwick, and De Torcy, which 
was ſent to England juſt before the Death of the 


King of France, repreſenting that France could not 
42 anſwer 
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anſwer the Demands af their Memorial, and pray. 
ing Directions what to do. A Reply to this came to 
him through the French Secretary oy State, wherein 


they. declared themſelves unable to ſay any Thing, 


till they ſaw what Turn Affairs would take on the 
Death of the King, which had reached their Ears. 


Upon another . Occaſion, a Meſſage coming from 
Scotland to preſs, the Chevalier to haſten their Riſing, 
he diſpatched a Meſſenger to London to. the Earl of 
Mar, to tell him that the Concurrence of. England 
in the Inſurrection, was ardently wiſhed and ex- 
ed; but inſtead of that Nobleman's waiting for 
nſtructions, he had already gone into the High- 
lands, and had actually put himſelf at the Head of 
his Clans. After this, in concert with the Duke 


of Ormond, he diſpatched one Mr. Hamilton, who 


got all the Papers by heart, for fear of a Miſcar- 
riage, to their Friends in England, to inform them, 
that though the Chevalier was deſtitute of Succour, 
and all reaſonable Hopes of it, yet he would land 
as they pleaſed: in England or Scotland, at a Minute's 


Warning; and therefore they might riſe, imme- 


diately after they had. ſent Diſpatches to him. To 
this Meflage Mr. Hamilton returned very ſoon, with 
an Anſwer given by Lord Lanſdowne, in the Name 
of all the Perſons privy. to the Secret, that ſince Af- 
fairs grew daily worſe, and would. not mend by 


Delay, the Malecontents in England had reſolved to 
declare immediately, and would be ready to join 


the Duke of Ormond on his Landing; adding, that 


his Perſon would be as ſafe in England as in Scotland, 


and that in every other Reſpect it was better he 
ſhould land in England; that they had uſed their 


utmoſt Endeavours, and hoped the weſtern Coun- 


ties would be in a good Poſture to receive him, and 
that he ſhould land as near as poſſible to Phmouth. 
With theſe Aſſurances. the Duke embarked, though 
he had heard before of the Seizure of many of my 
5 | mo 
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moſt zealous Adherents, of the Diſperſion of many 
more, and the Conſternation of all; ſo that upon 
his Arrival at Plymouth, finding nothing in Readineſs, 
he returned to Britanny. In theſe Cirenmſtances 
the Pretender himſelf ſent to have a Veſſel got 
ready for him at Dunkir#, in which he went to 
Scotland, leaving Lord Bolingbroke all this while at 
Paris, to try if by any Means ſome Aſſiſtance 
might not be procured, without which all Hopes oi 
Succeſs were at an End. It was during his Negotia- 
tion upon this miſerable Proceeding, that he was ſent 
for by Mrs. Trant, (a Woman. who had: ſome 
Time before ingratiated herſelf with the Regent of 
France, by ſupplying him with Miſtreſſes from 
England) to a little Houſe in the Bais de Boulogne, 
where ſhe lived with Madamoiſelle Chaaſſery, an old 
ſuperannuated Waiting-Woman belonging ta the 
Regent. By theſe he was acquainted with the Mea 
ſures they had taken for the Service of the Duke oß 
Ormond; although Bolingbroke,. who was actual Se- 
 cretary to the Negotiation, had never been admitted 
to a Confidence in their Secrets, He was therefore 
a little ſurpriſed, at finding ſuch mean Agents em- 
ployed without his Privity, and very foom found) 
them utterly unequal to the "Faſk. He quickly; 
therefore withdrew: himfelf from ſuch wretehed ux 
iliaries, and the Regent himſelf ſeemed: pleaſed: at 
his Hefti. e eee By 
In the mean Time the Pretender ſet ſail from 
Dunkirk for Scotland, and though Bolinglrote had: 
all along perceived that his Cauſe was. hopeleſs: and 
his Projects ill deſigned; although lie had met with 
nothing but Oppoſition and Diſappointment in his; : 
Service, yet he conſidered that this of all others was, 
the Time he could not be permitted to relax in- the: 
_ Cauſe, He now. therefore neglected no Means, 
. forgot no Argument which his Underſtanding could; 
luggeſt, in applying to. the Court of France: (Bi 
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his Succeſs was not anſwerable to his I 
The King of France, not able to furniſh the Pre- 
tender with Money himſelf, had writ ſome Time 
before his Death to his Grandſon the King of 
— and had obtained from him a Promiſe of 
own Tapes Crowns. A ſmall Part of this Sum 
received by the Queen's Treaſurer at St. 
Germains, and had been ſent to Scotland, or em- 
ployed to defray the Expences which were daily 
making on the Coaſt: at the ſame Time Bolingbroke 
preſſed the Spaniſb Ambaſſador at Paris, and ſoli- 
cited the Miſter at the Court of Spain, He took 
Care to have a Number of Officers picked out of 
the Jriſh Lroops which ſerve in France, gave them 
their Routes, and ſent a Ship to receive and tranſ- 
port them to Scotland. Still however the Money 
came in. ſo ſlowly, and in ſuch trifling Sums, that 
it turned to little Account; and the Officers were 
on their Way to the Pretender. At the ſame 
Time he formed a Deſign of engaging French Pri- 
vateers in the Expedition, that were to have carried 
whatever ſhould be neceſſary to ſend to any Part of 
Britain in their firſt Voyage, and then to cruize 
under the Pretender's Commiſſion. He had ac- 
| tually agreed for ſome, and had it in his Power to 
have made the ſame Bargain with others : Sweden 
on one Side, and Scotland on the other, could have 
afforded them Retreats; and if the War had been 
kept up in any Part of the Mountains, this Arma- 
ment would have been of the utmoſt Advantage. 
But all his Projects and Negotiations failed, by the 
Pretender's precipitate Return, who was not above 
Six Weeks in his Expedition, and flew out of Scot- 
2 even before all had been tried in his De- 
neee. 
- THE Expedition being i in this Manner totally de- 
feated, Bolingbroke now began to think that it was 
his ny as well as Intereſt, to fave. the poor Re- 
mains 
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mains of the difappointed Party. He never had 
any great Opinion of the Pretender's Sueceſs before 


he ſet off; but when this Adventurer had taken the 


laſt Step which it was in his Power to make, our 
|  Seeretary then reſolved to ſuffer neither him, nor the 
Scotch, to be any longer Bubbles of their own Cre- 

dulity, and of the ſeandalous Artifices of the French 

Court, In a Converſation he had with the Marſhal. 

De Huxelles, he took Occaſion to declare, that he 
would not be the Inſtrument of amuſing the Scotch; 
and ſince he was able to do them no other Service, 
he would at leaſt inform them of what little De- 
pendence they might place upon Aſſiſtance from 
France. He added, that he would ſend them Veſ- 
ſels, which with thoſe already on the Coaſt of Scor- 
land, might ſerve to bring off the Pretender, the 
Earl of Mar, and as many others as poſſible. 
The Marſhal approved his Reſolution, and adviſed 
him to execute it as the only Thing which was 


left to do; but in the mean Time the Pretender 


landed at Graveline, and gave Orders to ftop all 

Veſſels bound on his Account to Scotland; and Bo- 

lingbroke ſaw him the Morning after his Arrival at 

pe Germains, and he received him with open 
SAD ESTES FAT INNS 


As it was the Secretary's Buſineſs, as ſoon as 


Bolingbroke heard of his Return, he went to ac- 
quaint the French Court with it, when it was re- 
_ commended to him to adviſe the Pretender to pro- 
ceed to Bar with all poſſible Diligence; and in this 
Meaſure Bolingbroke entirely concurred. But the 
Pretender himſelf was in no ſuch Haſte, he had a 
Mind to ſtay fome Time at St. Germains, and in 
the Neighbourhood of Paris, and to have a private 


Meeting with the Regent: He accordingly ſent B- 


ngbrote to ſolieit this Meeting, who exerted all his 
Influence in the Negotiation. He wrote and ſpoke 
to the Marſhal D# Huxelles, who anſwered him by 
Vol. III. 1 Word 
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Word of Mouth and by Letters, refuſing him by 
both, and aſſuring him that the Regent ſaid the 
Things which were aſked were Puerilities, and 
ſwore he would not ſee him. The Secretary, no 
Ways diſpleaſed with his ill Succeſs, returned with 
this Anſwer to his Maſter, who acquieſced in this 
Determination, and declared he would inſtantly ſet 
out for Lorrain, at the ſame Time aſſuring Boling- 
broke of his firm Reliance on his Integrity. 
However the Pretender, inſtead of taking Poſt 
for Lorrain, as he had promiſed, went to 4 little 
Houſe in the Bois de Boulogne, where his Female 
Miniſters reſided, and there continued for ſeveral 
Days, ſeeing the Spaniſh and Swediſh Miniſters, and 
even the Regent himſelf, It might have been in 
_ theſe Interviews that he was ſet againſt his new Se- 
cretary, and taught to believe that he had been re- 
miſs in his Duty, and falſe to his Fruſt: Be this as 
it will, a few Days after, the Duke of Ormond came 
to ſee Bolingbroke, and having firſt prepared him for 
the Surpriſe, put into his Hands a Note directed to 
the Duke, and a little Scrip of Paper directed to 
the Secretary; they were both in the Pretender's 
Hand- Writing, and dated as if written by him on 
his Way to de But in this Bolingbroke; Was 
not to be deceived, who knew the Place of his pre- 
ſent Reſidence. In one of theſe Papers the Preten- 
der declared that he had no further Occaſion for 
the Secretary's Service, and the other was an Order 
to him to give up the Papers in his Office; all 
which he obſerves, might have been contained in 
a Letter-Caſe of a moderate Size. He gave the 
Duke the Seals, and ſome Papers which he could 
readily come at; but for ſome others, in which 
there were ſeveral Inſinuations under the Pretenders 
_ own Hand, reflecting upon the Duke himſelf, theſe 
he took care to convey by a ſaſe Hand, ſince it 
would have been very improper that the' Duke 
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ſhould have ſeen them. As he thus gave up without 


Scruple all the Papers which remained in his Hands, 
becauſe he was determined never to make uſe of 


them, ſo he declares he took a ſecret Pride in never 
aſking for thoſe of his own which were in the Pre- 
tender's Hands; contenting himſelf with making. 
the Duke underſtand how little Need there was to get 


rid of a Man in this Manner, who only wanted an 
Opportunity to get rid of the Pretender and his 


Cauſe. In Fact, if we ſurvey , the Meaſures taken 


on the one Side, and the Abilities of the Man on the 
other, it will not appear any Way wonderful that he 
ſhould be diſguſted with a Party who had neither 
Principle to give a Foundation to their Hopes, Union 


to advance them, or Abilities to put them in Mo- 


tion, | 

der's Service, he ſuppoſed that he had got rid of the 
Trouble and the Igncminy of ſo mean an Employ- 
ment at the ſame Time, but he was miſtaken : He 


was no ſooner rejected from the Office than Articles. 


of Impeachment were preferred againſt him, in the 


ſame Manner as he had before been impeached in 
England, though not with ſuch effectual Injury to. 


his Perſon and Fortune. The Articles of his Im- 
peachment by the Pretender were branched out into 
ſeven Heads, in which he was accuſed'of Treachery, 


| Bilingbroke being thus diſmiſſed from the Preten- 


Incapacity, and Neglect. The Firſt was, That he + 


was never to be found by thoſe who came to him 
about Buſineſs ; and if by Chance or Stratagem they 


got hold of him, he affected heing in an Hurry, and 
by putting them off to another Time, ſtill avoided - + 
giving them any Anſwer. The Second was, That 
the Earl of Mar complained by ſix different Meſſen- 


| Fase at different Times, before the Chevalier came 


om Dunkirk, of his being in Want of Arms and 
Ammunition; and prayed a ſpeedy Relief; and tho“ 


the Things demanded were in my Lord's Power, 


E 2 EY there 
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there was not ſo much as one Pound of Powder in 


and Ammunition, and did daily aſk his 


the French Court h 


Reverſe of Fortune, preferred again 


any of the Ships, which by his Lordſhip's Direc- 


tions parted from France. Thirdly, The Pretender 


himſelf, after his Arrival, ſent General Hamilton to 
inform him, that his Want of Arms and Ammu- 


nition was ſuch, that he ſhould be obliged to leav 
Scotland, unle's he received ſpeedy Relief; yet Lord 


Bolingbroke amuſed Mr. Hamilton twelve Days toge- 


ther, and did not introduce him to any of the French 
Miniſters, though he was referred to them for à par- 


ticular Account of Affairs; or ſo much as arg 
Ie. 


nicated his Letters to the Queen, or any Body el 
Fourthly, The Count De Caſtel Blanco had for ſeveral 
Months at Havre, a conſiderable Quantity of Arms 
ordſhip's 
Orders how to difpoſe of them, but never got any 
Inſtructions. Fiftinly, The Pretender's Friends at 
| 1 for ſome Time paſt no very 
good Opinion of bis Lordſhip's Integrity, and 
a4 very bad one of his Diſcretion. Sixthly, At a 
Time when many Merchants in France would haye 
carried privately any Quantity of Arms and Ammu- 
nition into Scotland, his Lordſhip defired a public 
Order for the Embarkation, which being a Thing 


not to be granted, is ſaid to have been done in order 
to urge a Denial. Laſtly, The Pretender wrote to 
his Lordſhip by every Occaſion after his Arrival in 


Scotland; and though there were many Opportuni- 
tes of Writing in return, yet from the Lime he 
landed there, to the Day he left it, he never received 


any Letter from his Lordſhip, 


Such were the Articles, by a very iger 
t Lord Boling- 


broke, in leſs than a Year after ſimilar Articles were 


drawn up againſt him by the oppolts Party at home. 


It is not eaſy to find out what he could have done, 
thus to difoblige all Sides; but he had learned by 


this Time to make out Happineſs from the Con- 
| e e ſeiouſneſs 
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fciouſneſs of his own Deſigns, and to conſider all 
the teſt of Mankind as uniting in a Faction to op- 

Hr.  .- p ED 

But though it was mortifying to be thus rejected 
on both Sides, yet he was not remiſs in vindicating 

himſelf from all Againſt. thefe Articles of Im- 
xeachment, therefore; he drew up an elaborate An- 
wer, in which he vindicates himſelf with great Plau- 

ſibility. He had long,“ as he aſſures, wiſhed to 

leave the Pretender's Service, but was entirely at a 

Loſs how to conduct himſelf in ſo difficult a Re- 

© ſignation; but at length,“ ſays he, the Pretender 

and his Council diſpoſed of Things better for me 
© than I could have dane for myſelf, I had reſolved 
© on his Return from Scotland, to follow him till his 
© Reſidence ſhould be fixed ſomewhere; after which. 

© having ſerved the [Tories in this, which 1 looked 
upon as their laſt Struggle for Power, and having 
© continued to act in the Pretender's Affairs, till the 
© End of the Term' for which I embarked with him, 
© I ſhould have eſteemed. myſelf to be at Liberty, 
and ſhould, in the civileſt Manner I was able 

© have taken my Leave of him. Had we parted 
© thus, I ſhould have remained in a very ſtrange Si- 
© tuation all the reſt of my Life; on one Side, he 

* would have thought that he had a Right on any 

© future Occaſion to call me out of my Retreat, the 

Tories would probably have thought the ſame 

Thing, my Reſolution was taken to refuſe them 

both, and I forefaw that both would condemn me: 


On the other Side, the Conſideration of his hav- 


© ing kept Meaſures with me, joined to that of hav- 
ing once openly declared for him, would have cre- 
© ated a Point of Honour by which I ſhould have 
been tied down, not only from ever engaging againſt 
him, but alſo from making my Peace at home. 
The Pretender cut this Gordian Knot aſunder at 
5 one Blow; he broke tlie Links of that Chain 
W . - © which 


. 
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© which former Engagements had faſtened on meg © | 
© and gave me a Right to eſteem myſelf as free from | 
all Obligations of keeping Meaſures with him, as I 
ſhould have continued if 1 had never engaged in his 


* 


CRT. -- 5G Et; in Tanth. +100 8 

It is not to be ſuppoſed, that one ſo very delicate 

to preſerve his Honour would previouſly h.ve baſely 
betrayed his Employer: A Man conſcious of acting 
ſo infamous a Part, would have undertaken no De- 
fence, but let the Accuſations, which could not ma- 
terially affect him, blow over, and wait for the 
Calm that was to ſucceed in Tranquillity. He ap- 

| pelo to all the Miniſters with whom he tranſacted 
uſineſs for the Integrity of his Proceedings at that 
Juncture; and had he been really guilty, when he 
| oppoſed the Miniſtry here after his Return, they 
would not have failed to. brand and detect his Dupli- 
city, The Truth is, that he perhaps was the moſt 
difintereſted Miniſter at that Time in the Pretender's 
Court; as he had ſpent great Sums of his own 

Money in his Service, and never would be obliged 
to him for a Farthing, in which Caſe he belicves 
that he was ſingle. His Integrity is much leſs im- 
peachable on this Occaſion than his Ambition'; for 
all the Steps he took may be fairly aſcribed to his 
Diſpleaſure, at having the Duke of Ormond and the 
Earl of Mar treated more confidentially than him- 
ſelf. It was his Aim always to be foremoſt in every 
Adminiſtration, and he could not bear to act as a 
Subaltern in ſo paltry a Court as that of the Pre- 

tender, 7 CC 

At all Periods of his Exile, he ſtill looked to- 
wards Home with ſecret Regret; and had taken every 
Opportunity to apply to thoſe in Power, either to 
fofi:n his Proſecutions, or leſſen the Number of his 
Enemies at Home. In accepting his Office under 
the Pretender, he made it a Condition to be at Li- 
berty to quit the Poſt whenever he ſhould think pro- 
5 per; 
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per; and being now diſgracefully diſmiſſed, he turned 
his Mind entirely towards making his Peace in Eng- 
land, and employing all the unfortunate Experience 
he had acquired to undeceive his Tory Friends, and 
to promote the Union and Quiet of his native Coun- 
try. It was not a little favourable to his Hopes, that 
about this Time, though unknown to him, the Earl 
of Stair, Ambaſſador to the French Court, had re- 
ceived full Power to treat with. him whilſt he was 
engaged with the Pretender; but yet had never made 
him any Propoſals, which might be conſidered as 
the groſſeſt Outrage. But when the Breach with 
the Pretender was univerſally known, the Earl fent 
one Monſieur Saludin, a Gentleman of Geneva, to 


Lord Bolingbroke, to communicate to him his Ma- | 


jeſty-King George's favourable Diſpoſition to grant 
him a Pardon, and his own earneft Deſire to ſerve 
him as far as he was able. This was an Offer by 
much too advantageous for Bolingbroke in his wretched 
Circumſtances to refuſe; he embraced it, as became 
him to do, with all poſſible Senſe of the King's 
Goodneſs, and of the Ambaſſador's Friendſhip. 

They had frequent Conferences ſhortly after upon 
the Subject. The Turn which the Engliſb Miniſtry 
gave the Matter, was to enter into a Treaty to re- 
verſe his Attainder, and to ſtipulate the Conditions 
on which this Act of Grace ſhould be granted him: 


But this Method of Negotiation he would by no 


Means ſubmit to; the Notion of a Treaty ſhocked 
him, and he reſolved never to be reſtored; rather 
than go that Way to Work. Accordingly he opened 
himſelf without any Reſerve to Lord Starr, and told 
him, that he looked upon himſelf obliged in Ho- 
* nour and Conſcience, to undeceive his Friends in 
England, both as to the State of Foreign Affairs, 


* as to the Management of the Jacobite Intereſt | 


© abroad, and as to the Characters of the Perfons; 
in every one of which Points he knew them to he 
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moſt groſsly and moſt dangerouſly deluded,* He 

obſerved, that the Treatment he had received from 
* the Pretender and his Adherents, would juſtify him 
to the World in doing this. That if he remained 
in Exile all his Life, that he might be aſſured 
* that he would never have more to do with the Ja- 
cobite Cauſe ; and that if he were reſtored; he 
would give it an effectual Blow, in making that 
Apology which the Pretender had put him under a 
£ Neceſlity of making. Fhat in doing this, he flat- 
'* tered himſelf that he ſhould contribute ſomething. 
towards the Eſtabliſhment of the, King's Govern- 
„ment, and to the Union of his Subjects.“ He 
added, that if the Court thought him ſincere in 
thoſe Profeſſions, a Treaty with him was unne- 
© ceſſary; and if they did not believe ſo, then a 
Freaty would be dangerous to him.“ The Earl 
of Stair, who has alſo confirmed this Account of 
Lord Bolingb»oke's, in a Letter to Mr. Craggs, readily 
came into his Sentiments on this Head, and ſoon 
after: the King approved it upon their Repreſenta- 
tions: He accordingly. received a Promiſe of Pardon 
from George I. who on the Second of Fuly 1716, 
created his Father Baron of Batter ſea, in the County 
of Surry, and Viſcount St. John. This ſeemed pre- 
paratory to his own Reſtoration; and inſtead of pro- 
ſecuting any farther ambitious Schemes againſt the 
Government, he rather began to turn his Mind to 
Philoſophy; and ſince he could not gratify his Am- 
bition to its full Extent, he endeavoured to learn the 
Arts of deſpiſing it. The Pens of diſtreſsful 
Events that had hitherto attended all: his Struggles, 
at laſt had thrown him into a State of Reflection, 
and this produced, by way of Relief, a Confolatio 
Philoſsphica, which he wrote the ſame Vear, under 
the Title of Reflections upon Exile. In this Piece, 
in which he profeſſes to imitate the Manner of Se- 
neca, he with ſome Wit draws his own Picture, and 

1551 | 3 repreſentg 
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repreſents himſelf as ſuffering Perſecution for a 
ſerved his Country with Abilities and Integrity, ' A 
State of Exile thus incurred, he very juſtly ſhews to 
be rather Honourable than Diſtreſsful; and indeed, 
there are few Men that will deny, but that the Com- 
pany of Strangers to Virtue is better than the Com- 
pany of Enemies to it. Beſides this Philoſophical 
Tract, he alſo wrote this Vear ſeveral Letters in 
Anſwer to the Charge laid upon him by the Pretender 
and his Adherents ; and the following Year he drew 
up a Vindication of -his whole Conduct with reſpect 
to the Tories, in the Form of a Letter, to Sir i- 
lian Wyndham ðͤ on nt e 
Nor was he ſo entirely devoted to the Fatigues of 
Buſineſs, but that he gave Pleaſure a Share in his 
Purſuits. He had never much agreed with the Lady 
he firſt married, and after a ſhort Cohabitation, they 
ſeparated and lived ever after aſunder, She there- 
fore remained in England, upon his going into Exile, 
and by proper Application to the Throne, was al- 
lowed a proper Maintenance to ſupport her with be- 
coming Dignity : However, ſhe did not long ſur- 
vive his firſt Difgrace, and upon his becoming a 
Widower, he began to think of trying his Fortune 
once more, in a State which was at firſt ſo unfa- 
vourable. For this Purpoſe, he:caft his Eyes on the 
Widow of the Marquis of Villette, and Niece to 
the famous Madam Maintenon; a young Lady of 
great Merit and Underſtanding, poſſeſſed of a very 
arge Fortune, but encumbered with a 1 and 
troubleſome Law-ſuit, In the Compuny u this 
very ſenſible Woman he paſſed his Time in France, 
ſometimes in the Country, and ſometimes at the 
Capital, till the Year 1723, in which, after the 
Breaking up of 'the Parliament, his Majeſty was 
. Pleaſed to grant him a Pardon as to his perſonal 
Safety, but as yet neither reſtoring him to his — ' 
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mily Inheritance, his Title, or a Seat in Parlia- 
ment. 1 . 

'. To obtain this Favour had been the governing 
Principle of his Politics for ſome Years betore; and 
upon the firſt Notice of his good Fortune, he pre- 
pared to return to his native Country, where, how- 
ever, his deareſt Connections were either dead, or 
declared themſelves ſuſpicious of his former Con- 
duct in ſupport of their Party. It is obſervable, 
that Biſhop Atterbury, who was baniſhed at this 
Time for a ſuppoſed treaſonable Correſpondence in 
Favour of the Tories, was ſet on Shore at Calais, 
juſt when Lord Bolingbroke arrived there on his Re- 
turn to Exgland. So extraordinary a Reverſe of For- 
tune could not fail of ſtrongly affecting that good 
Prelate, who obſerved with ſome Emotion, that he 
r himſelf to be exchanged: He preſently 
eft it to his Auditors to imagine, whether his Coun- 
try were the Loſer or the Gainer by ſuch an Ex- 


Lord Bolingbrote, upon his Return to his Native 
Country, began to make very vigorous Applications 
. for further Favours from the Crown ; his Pardon, 


without the Means of Support, was but an empty, 


or, perhaps, it might be called a diſtreſsful Act of 
Kindneſs, as it brought him back among his former 
Friends, in a State of Inferiority his Pride could not 
endure. However, his Applications were ſoon aſter 
ſucceſsful, for in about two Years after his Return, 
he obtained an Act of Parliament to reſtore him to 
his family Inheritance, which amounted to near 
three thouſand Pounds a Year. He was alſo en: bled 
by the ſame, to poſſeſs any Purchaſe he ſhould make 
- of any other Eſtate in the Kingdom; and he accor- 
dingly pitched upon a Seat of Lord Tankerville's, at 
Dawley, near La bridge in Middlejex, where he ſettled 
with his Lady, and laid himſelf out to enjoy the rural 
Pleaſures in Perfection, ſinee the more glorious _ 
| 28 © ah 
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of Ambition were denied him. With this Reſolution 
he began to improve his new Purchaſe in a very peeu- 
har Style, giving it all the Air of a Country Farm, 
and adorning even his Hall with all the Implements of 
Huſbandry. We have a Sketch of his Way of Living 
in this Retreat, in a Letter of Pope's to Stuiſt, who 
omits no Opportunity of repreſenting his Lordthip 
in the moſt amiable Points of View. This Letter 
is dated from Dawley, the Country Farm above- 
mentioned, and begins thus. I now” hold the 
Pen for my Lord Bolingbroke, who is reading your 
Letter hetween two Hay-cocks; but his Attention is 
ſomewhat diverted, by caſting his Eyes on the 
Clouds, not in Admiration of what you ſay, but for 
fear of a Shower. He is pleaſed with your placing 
him in the Triumvirate, between yourſelf and me: 
though he ſays he doubts. he ſhall fare like Lepidus, 
while one of us runs away with all the Power, like 
Auguſtus, and another with all the Pleaſure, like 
Antony. It is upon a Foreſight of this, that he has 
fitted up his Farm, and you will agree that this 
Scheme of Retreat is not founded upon weak-Appear- 
ances. Upon his Return from Bath, he' finds all 
peccant Humours are purged out of him; and his 
great Temperance and QEconomy are ſo ſignal; 
that the firſt is fit for my Conſtitution, and the 
latter would enable you to lay up ſo much Money as 
to buy a Biſhopric in England. As to the Return of 
his Health and Vigour, were you here, you might 
enquire of his Hay-makers; but as to his Tempe- 
rance, I can, anſwer that for one whole Day, we 
have had nothing for Dinner, but Mutton-Broth, 
Beans and Bacon; and a Barn-door Fowl. Now 
his Lordfhip is run after his Cart, I have a Moment 
left to myſelf to tell you, that I overheard him Veſter- 
day agree with a Painter for two hundred Pounds, 
to paint his Country Hall with Rakes, Spades, 
Prongs, &c1 and other Oraaments, merely to coun- 
4 tenance 
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tenance his calling this Place a Farm. What Pope 
here ſays of his Engagements with a Painter, was 
ſhortly after executed ; the Hall was painted accord- 
ingly in Black Crayons only, fo that at firft View it 
brought to mind the Figures often ſeen ſcratched 
with Charcoal, or the Smoke of a Candle, upon the 
_ Kitchen Walls of Farm Houſes. The Whole how- 
ever produced a moſt ſtriking Effect, and over the 
Door at the Entrance of it, was this Motto: Satis 
beatus ruris honoribus. His Lordſhip feemed to be 
extremely happy in this Purſuit of moral Tranquility, 
and in the Etealtation of his Heart, could not fail of 
communicating his Satisfactions to his Friend Swift, 
© I am in my own Farm, ſays he, © and here I thoot 
ſttrong and tenacious Roots: I have caught hold of 
the Earth, to uſe a Gardener's Phraſe, and neither 
my Enemies nor my Friends will find an eafy Matter 
to tranſplant me again. 5 2 85 
There is not, perhaps, a ſtronger Inſtance in the 
World than his Lordſhip, that an ambitious Mind 
ean never be fairly ſubdued, but will ſtill feek for 
thoſe Gratifications whichRetirement can never ſupply. 
All this Time he was miſtaken in his Paſſion for 
Solitude, and ſuppoſed that to be the Child of Philo- 


ſophy, which was only the Effects of Spleen: it was 


in vain that he attempted to take Root in the Shade 
of Obſcurity; he was originally bred in the Glare of 
Public Occupation, and he ſecretly once more wiſhed 
for Tranſplantation, He was only a titular Lord, 
he had not been thoroughly reſtored; and, as he was 
excluded from a Seat in the Houſe of Peers, he burned 
with Impatience to play a Part in that conſpicuous 
Theatre. Impelled by this Deſire, he could no 
longer be reſtrained in Obſcurity, but once more 
entered into the Buſtle of Public Buſineſs, and diſ- 
avowing all Obligations to the Miniſter, he embarked 
in the Oppoſition againſt him, in which he had ſeve- 
ral powerful Coadjutors: but previouſly he had = 
2 b | are 
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Care to prefer a Petition to the Houſe of Commons, 
deſiring to be reinſtated in his former Emoluments 
and Capacities. This Petition at firſt occaſioned 
very warm Debates; Walpols, who pretended to eſpauſs 
his Cauſe, alledged that it was very right to admit 
him to his Inheritance; and when Lord #i/am - 
Pawlett, moved for a Clauſe to diſqualify him from 
ſitting in either Houſe, ¶alpale rejected the Mation, 
ſecretly ſatisfied with a Reſolution which had been 
ſettled in the Cabinet, that he ſhould never more be 
admitted into any Share of Power. To this artful 
| Method of evading his Pretenſions, Bolinghrake was 
no Stranger; and he was now reſolved to ſhake that 
Power, which thus endeavoured to obſtruct the In- 
creaſe of his own : taking therefore his Part in the 
_ Oppoſition with Putney, while the latter engaged 
to manage the Houſe of Commons, Bolingbroke un- 
dertook to enlighten the People: accordingly he 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a Multitude of Pieces, 
written during the latter Part of George the Firſt's 
Reign, and likewiſe the Beginning of that which 
ſucceeded, Theſe were conceived with great Vigour 
and Boldneſs; and now, once more engaged in the 
Service of his Country, though diſarmed, gagged, 
and almoſt bound, as he declared himſelf to be, yet 
he reſolved not to abandon his Cauſe, as long as he 
could depend on the Firmneſs and Integrity of thoſe 
8 who did not labour under the ſame 
Diſadvantges with himſelf. His Letters in a Paper 
called the Craftſman, were particularly diſtinguiſhed. 
in this political Conteſt ; and though ſeveral of the 
moſt expert Politicians of the Times joined in this 
Paper, his Eſſays were peculiarly reliſned by the; 
Public. However, it is the Fate of Things written 
to an Occaſion, ſeldom to ſurvive that Occaſion: the 
Craftſman, though written with great Spirit and 
Sharpneſs, is now almoſt forgotten, although when. 
it Was publiſhed as a weekly Paper, it fold much 
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more rapidly than even the Spe&7ator. Beſides this 


Work, he publiſhed ſeveral one ſeparate Pamphlets, 
which were afterwards reprinted in the Second Edition 
- his Woorks,: and which were "oy home th in theit 


as; ON vailicical: Warfare cines for T en ere 
3 which Time he laboured with great Strength 
and Perſeverance, and drew up ſuch a Syſtem of Poli- 
ties as ſome have ſuppoſed to be the moſt complete 
now exiſting. But as upon all other Occaſions, he 
had the Mortification once more, to ſee thoſe Friends 
deſert him, upon whoſe Aſſiſtance he moſt firmly re- 
lied, and all that Web of fine-ſpun Speculation actu- 
ally deſtroyed at once by the Ignorance of ſome, and 
the Perfidy of others. He then declared that he was 
perfectly cured of his Patriotic Phrenzy; he fell out 


not only with Pultney for his ſelfiſh Views, but with 


his old Friends the Tories, for abandoning their 
_ as deſperate, averring, that the faint and un- 

are Exerciſe of Parts on one Side, was a Crime but 
— egree inferior to the iniquitous Miſapplication of 
them on the other. But he could not take leave of a 


Controverſy in which he had been ſo many Years en- 


gaged, without giving a parting Blow, in which he 
ſeemed to ſummon up all his Vigour at once, and 
where, as the Poet ſays, 3 | 4% 
2 8858 | Animam i in vulnere poſuit.. | 1 | 
This inimitable Piece is intituled, 4 D iſertatin on 
Parties, and of all his maſterly Pieces, it is in general 
eſteemed the beſt. | 
- Having finiſhed this, which was received with the. 


utmoſt Avidity, he reſolved to take leave not only of 
his Enemies and Friends, but even of his Country; 


and in this Reſolution, in the Vear 1736, he once 
more retired to France, where he looked back to his 
native Country with a Mixture of Anger and Pity, 
and e his former profeſſing Friends, with — 
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of Contempt and Indignation. I expect little,” 
ſays he, from the principal Actors that tread the 
© Stage at preſent. They are divided not ſo much 
© as it ſeemed, and as they would have it believed, 
about Meaſures. The true Diviſion is about their 
different Ends, Whilſt the Miniſter was not hard 
© puſhed, nor the Proſpect of ſucceeding to him near, 
© they appeared to have but one End, the Reform- 
© ation of the Government. The Deſtruction of 
* the Miniſter was purſued only as a Preliminary, 
© but of eſſential and indiſputable Neceſſity, to that 
End: But when his Deſtruction ſeemed to ap- 
© proach, the Object of his Succeſſion iĩuterpoſed to 
the Sight of many, and the Reformation of the 
© Government. was no longer their Point of View. 
© They had divided the Skin, at leaſt in their 
Thoughts, before they had taken the Beaſt. The 
common Fear of haſtening his Downfal for others, 
s made them all faint in the Chace. It was this, 
and this alone, that ſaved him, and put off his 
5 exit: Dre FR N 
Such were his cooler Reflections, after he had laid” 
down his political Pen, to employ it in a Manner 
that was much more agreeable to his uſual Profeſ- 
ſions, and his approaching Age. He had long em- 
ployed the few! Hours he could ſpare on Subjects of 
a more general and important Nature to the Intereſts 
of Mankind; but as he was frequently interrupted 
by the Alarms of Party, he made no great Profici- 
ency in his Deſign. - Still, however, he kept it in 
View, and he makes frequent Mention in his Let- 
ters to Swift, of his Intentions: to give Metaphyſics 
a new and uſeful Turn. I know,“ fays he, in 
© one of theſe,” how little Regard you pay to Wri- 
* tings of this Kind; but I imagine, that if you can 
like any, it muſt be thoſe that ſtrip Metaphyſics-of 
© all their Bombaſt, keep within the Sight of every. * 
*, well-conſtituted Eye, and never bewilder own : 
3h * : | : 6 VES, 
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* ſelves, whilſt they pretend to guide the Reaſon of 
others.“ THE . A | 
4 Having now vr at the ſixtieth Vear of his 
ge, and being with a very competent Share 
of Fortune, he retired into France, far from the 
Noiſe and Hurry of Party; for his Seat at Dawley 
was too near to devote the reſt-of his Life to Retire- 
ment and Study. Upon his going to that Country, 


as it was generally known that Diſdain, Vexation, 


and Diſappointment had driven him there, many of 
his Friends, as well as his Enemies, ſuppoſed, that 


he was once again gone over to the Pretender. 
Among the Number who entertained this Suſpicion, 


was Swift, whom Pope, in one of his Letters, very 
roundly chides for harbouring ſuch an unjuſt Opi- 
nion. You ſhould be cautious,” fays he, of cen- 


* ſuring any Motion or Action of Lord Bolingbroke, 


© becauſe you hear it only from ſhallow, envious, 
and malicious Reporters. What you writ- to me 


about him, I find, to my great Scandal, repeated 


© in one of yours to another. Whatever you might 


hint to me, was this for the Profane? The Thing, 


* if true, ſhould be concealed; but it is, I aſſure 
© you, abſolutely untrue in every Circumſtance. He 
© has fixed in a very agreeable Retirement, near Fon- 
© tainbleau, and makes it his whole Buſineſs vacare 
o 1 0 2 Ig 

This Reproof from Pope was not more friendly 
than it was true; Lord Bolingbrote was too well ac- 


quainted with the forlorn State of that Party, and 


the Folly of its Conductors, once more to embark 
in their deſperate Concerns. He now ſaw that he 
had gone as far towards reinſtating himſelf in the full 


Poſſeſſion of his former Honours, as the mere Dint 


of Parts and Application could go, and was at length 


experimentally convinced, that the Decree. was ab- 


ſolutely irreverſible, and the Dcor of the Houſe of 


Lords finally ſhut- againſt him, We ä at 
R 4% "> Pope's 
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Paope's Suggeſtion, . retired merely to be at Leiſure ' 
from the Broils of Oppoſition, for the calmer Plea- 
ſures of Philoſophy. Thus the Decline of his Life, 
though leſs brilliant, became more amiable; and 
even his Happineſs: was improved by Age, which 
had rendered his Paſſions more moderate, and his 
Wiſhes more attain abe 
But he was far from ſuffering, even in Solitude, | 
his Hours to glide away in torpid Inactivity. That A 
active reſtleſs Diſpoſition: ſtill continued to actuate 
his Purſuits ; and having loſt the Seaſon. for gaining | 
Power over his Cotemporaries, he was now reſolved _ | 
upon acquiring Fame from Poſterity. He had not 1 
been long in his Retreat near Fontainbleau, When he 
began a, Courſe of Letters on the Study and, Uſe 
of Hiſtory, for the Uſe: of a young Nobleman. In 
theſe he does not follow the Methods of St. Real. and 
others who have treated on this Subject, who make 
Hiſtory the great Fountain of all Knowledge; he 
very wiſely, confines its Benefits, and ſuppoſes them to 
conſiſt rather in deducing general Maxims from,parti- 
cular Facts, than in illuſtrating Maxims by the Ap- 
plication of Hiſtorical Paſſages In mentioning Ee- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory, he gives his Opinion very. freely 
upon the Subject of the divine Original of the ſa- 
cred Books, Which he ſuppoſes to have no ſuch 
Foundation. This new Syſtem of Thinking, which 
he had always propagated in Converſation, and 
which he began now to adopt in his more laboured 
Compoſitions, ſeemed no Way ſupported either by 
his Acuteneſs or his Learning. He began to reflect 
ſeriouſly on theſe Subjects too late in Life, and to 
ſuppoſe thoſe Objections very new and unanſwerable, 
which had been already confuted by Thouſands. 
Lord Bolinghrote,” ſays Pape, in one of his Let- 
* ters, ..is above trifling; when he writes of any 
Thing in this World, he is more than mortal. If 
ever he trifles, it muſt be when he turns Divinz.” 
e 52 * In 
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In the mean Time, as it was evident, that a Man 
of his active Ambition, in chuſing Retirement when 
no longer able to lead in public, muſt be liable to 
Ridicule in reſuming a reſigned philoſophical Air: 
in order to obviate the Cenſure, he addreſſed a 
Letter to Lord Bathurſt, upon the true Uſe of Re- 
tirement and Study; in which he ſhows himſelf ſtill 
able and willing to undertake the Cauſe of his 
Oountry, whenever its Diſtreſſes ſhould require his 
Exertion. I have, ſays he, renounced neither my 


Country, nor my Friends; and by my Friends [ 
mean all thoſe, and thoſe alone, who are ſuch to 
their Country. In their Proſperity they ſhall never 


hear of me; in their Diſtreſs, always. In that 
Retreat wherein the Remainder of my Days ſhall be 
ſpent, I may be of ſome Uſe to them, ſince even 
from thence I may adviſe, exhort, and warn them. 
Bent upon this Purſuit only, and having now ex- 


changed the gay Stateſman for the grave Philoſo- 


pher, he ſhone forth with diſtinguiſned Luſtre. 
His Converſation took a different Turn from what 
had been uſual with him; and, as we are aſſured by 
Lord Orrery, who knew him, it united the Wiſ- 
dom of Socrates, the Dignity and Eaſe of Pliny, and 
the Wit of Horace. „„ 

Vet ſtill amidſt his Reſolutions to turn himſelf 
from Politics, and to give himſelf up entirely to the 
Calls of Philoſophy, he could not reſiſt embark- 
ing once more in the Debates of his Country; and 
coming back from France, ſettled at Batterſea, an 
old Seat which was his Father's, and had been long 
in the Poſſeſſion of the Family. He ſuppoſed he 
ſaw an impending Calamity, and though it was not 
in his Power to remove, he thought it his Duty to 
retard its fall. To redeem or ſave the Nation from 
Perdition, he thought impoſſible, ſince national 
Corruptions were to be purged by national Cala- 

4 | ; ** 5 
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mities; but he was reſolved to lend his feeble Aſſiſt- 

ance, to ſtem the Torrent that was pouring in. 
With this Spirit he wrote that excellent Piece, which 
is intituled, The Idea of a Patriot King: in which 
he deſcribes, a Monarch uninfluinced by Party, 
leaning to the Suggeſtions neither of Whigs nor 
Tories, but equally the Friend and Father of all. 
Some Time after, in the Year 1749; after the Con- 
cluſion of the Peace, two Years before the Mea- 
ſures taken by the Adminiſtration ſeemed not to 
have been repugnant to his Notions of political Pru 
dence for that Juncture; in that Vear he wrote his 
laſt Production, containing Reflections on the then 
State of the Nation, principally with Regard to her 
Taxes and Debts, and on the Cauſes and Conſe- 
quences of them. This Undertaking was left un- 
finiſhed, for Death ſnatched the Pen from the Hand 
of the Writer. Matt 5 | | 

Having paſſed the latter Part of his Life in Dig- 
nity and Splendot, his rational Faculties improved 
by Reflection, and his Ambition kept under by Diſ- 
appointment, his whole Aim ſeemed to have been to 
leave the Stage of Life, on which he had acted ſuch 
various Parts, with Applauſe, ' He had Tong wiſhed 
to fetch his laſt Breath at Batterſea, the Place where 
he was born; and Fortune, that had through Life 
ſeemed to traverſe all his Aims; at laſt indulged 
him in this. He had long been troubled with 'a 
Cancer in his Cheek, by which excruciating Diſ- 
eaſe, he died on the Verge of fourſcore Years of 
Age. He was conſonant with himſelf to the laſt; 
and thoſe Principles which he had all along avowed, 
he confirmed with his dying Breath, having given 
Orders that none of the Clergy ſhould be permitted 
to trouble him in his lateſt Moments. 

His Body was interred in Batterſea Church, with 
thoſe of his Anceftors; and a. Marble Monument 
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erected to his Memory, with the following excet- 


— 
P ² : VINE mW 3 
9 * 


ledge than Cz/ar, he wanted only his Courage to 


- . 


kent Inſcription. | 
Here lies 
A ENSRY: ST OHN, 
In the Reign of Queen Anne 1 
Secretary of War, Secretary of State, and 
| Viſcount Bolingbroke. .- 
In the Days of King George I. and King George II. 
: Something more and better. 
His Attachment to Queen Anne 
Expoſed him to a long and ſevere Perſecution ; 
He bore it with Firmneſs of Mind. 
He paſſed the latter Part of his Time at home, 
The Enemy of no national Party; - 
| The Friend of no Faction. 
Diſtinguiſhed under the Cloud of Proſcription, 
Which had not been entirely taken off, 
By Zeal to maintain the Liberty, 
And to reſtore the ancient Proſperity 
of Great-Britain. 
He died the 12th of December, 1751, 


In this Manner lived and died Lord ' Bolingbroke; 
ever active, never depreſſed, ever purſuing Fortune, 
and as. conſtantly diſappointed by her. In what- 
ever Light we view his Character, we ſhall find him 
an Object rather proper for our Wonder, than 
our Imitation; more to be feared than eſteemed, 
and gaining our Admiration without our Love. His 


Ambition ever aimed at the Summit of- Power, and 


nothing ſeemed capable of ſatisfying his immode- 
rate Deſires, but the Liberty of governing all 
Things without a Rival. With as much Ambi- 
tion as great Abilities, and more acquired Know- 


be as ſucceſsful ; but the Schemes his Head dictated, 


his Heart often refuſed to execute ; and he Joſt the 
BOY. e 
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Ability to perform, juſt when the great Occaſion 
called for all his Efforts to engage. 
The ſame Ambition that prompted him to be a 
Politician, actuated him as a Philoſopher. His 
Aims were equally great and extenſive in both Ca- 
pacities: unwilling to ſubmit to any Power in the 
one, or any Authority in the other, he entered the 
Fields of Science, with a thorough Contempt of all 
that had been eſtabliſhed before him, and ſeemed to 
think every Thing wrong, that he might ſhew his 
Faculty in the Reformation. It might have been 
better for his Quiet, as a Man, if he had been content 
to act a ſubordinate Character in the State; and it had 
certainly been better for his Memory as a Writer, 
if he had aimed at doing leſs than he attempted. 
Wiſdom in Morals, like every other Art or Sci- 
ence, is an Accumulation that Numbers have con- 
_ tributed to increaſe; and it is not for one ſingle 
Man to pretend, that he can add more to the Heap, 
than the thouſands that have gone before him. 
Such Innovators more frequently retard, than pro- 
mote Knowledge ; their Maxims are more agreeable 
to the Reader, by having the Gloſs of Novelty to 
recommend them, than thoſe which are trite, only 
becauſe they are true. Such Men are theretore fol- 
| lowed at firſt with Avidity, nor is it till ſome Time 
that their Diſciples begin to find their Error. They 
often, though too late, perceive, that they have 
been following a ſpeculative Enquiry, while they 
have been leaving a practical good; and while they 
have been practifing the Arts of Doubting, they 
have been loſing all Firmneſs of Principle, which 
might tend to eſtabliſh the ReQitude of their pri- 
vate Conduct. As a Moraliſt, therefore, Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, by having endeavoured at too much, 
ſeems to have done nothing : but as a political 
Writer, few can equal, and none can exceed him. 
As he was a practical Politician, his Writings are 
N | SI lels 
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leſs filled with thoſe ſpeculative Hlufions, which are 
the Reſult of Solitude and Secluſion. He wrote 
them with a Certainty of their being oppoſed, 
ſifted, examined, and reviled; he therefore took 
Care to build them up of ſuch Materials, as 
could not be eafily overthrown : they prevailed at 
the Times in which they were written, they ſtil] 
continue to the Admiration of the preſent Age, and 
WII probably laſt for ever. 
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TN the Conteſt carried on for ſome Years paſt be- 
1 tween the Defenders of Chriſtianity and Derfts, 
the latter always appealed to Philoſophy, and under 

that Shelter ſpeciouſly defended themſelves : their 
Procedure:obliged the Champions of Chriſtianity to 
follow and attack them within the Verge of Philoſo- 
phy; but by the occaſional ſhifting of Principles and 
Syſtems, and a dexterous Uſe of equivocal Lan- 
guage, the Diſpute became a Kind of Chaſe through 
a Labyrinth, in which the Retreats were endleſs, 
and the Victory always incompleat: this Obſerva- 
tion made me wiſh the Principles of Philoſophy that 
enter into the Diſpute were more clear, limited, and 
deciſive. It ſeemed reaſonable ta me to conclude, 
that true Religion cannot be inconſiſtent with true 
K 4 Philoſophy ; 
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Philoſophy ; that if Men be obliged to any Du- 
ties in a State of Nature, ſuch Duties are the in- 
dubitable Laws of God, and they cannot differ eſ- 
ſentially from the Duties the Deity is pleaſed to re- 
quire of us by Revelation. Hence I imagined that 
the Plan of the Mind of Man, if attentively ob- 
ſerved, and faithfully delineated, muſt give Light 
into the Intention and End of his Creation; at leaſt 
the eager Deſire of each Party to reconcile Philoſo- 
phy to their own religious Opinions, demonſtrates 
the ſecret Senſe Mankind have of the Neceſſity that 
true Philoſophy ſhould witneſs for Religion. Full 
of theſe Reflections, I ſet out in an Enquiry into the 
Nature of the human Mind, with a View, if poſ- 
ſible, to diſcover ſome Traces of Duty and natural 
Religion; and to try if wy Principles may be fo- 
lidly eſtabliſhed in public View, which may prove 
deciſive in the Diſpute between Chriſtians and 


Deiſts. ; | 


Chriſtians may object to the Trial of Religion by 
Philoſophy, on Account of the Weakneſs and In- 
certainty of human Reaſon ; but Deiſts can have no 
Objections to it, without bidding Defiance to all 
equitable Principles of Deciſion; for Philoſophy is 
their only Luminary to direct them, and their only 
Reſource for the Defence of their Opinions: in fact, 


this is bringing the Diſpute to that Tribunal they 
themſelves ſet up againſt Revelation. 


Having given ſome Account of my general De- 
ſign, my preſent Buſineſs with my Reader is to in- 
form him, that when I made ſome little Progreſs in 
my Obſervations on the human Mind, I found my- 
felf involved in Objections and Difficulties that 


_ aroſe from Ambiguities, and from a fraudulent Uſe 


of Language, peculiar to modern Philoſophy : 1 
found general Expreſſions paſſed current for Names 
of ſimple Ideas that come to the Imagination from 
Senſation ; and this Cheat made uſe of to mw 

: | alſe 
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Falſe Principles, of the moſt pernicious Influence to 


Virtue and Reaſon ; and I found metaphorical Ex- 
preſſions adopted in Philoſophy, for the Sake of 


making a deceitful Tranſition from the metaphorical 


to a proper Senſe. The Confuſion and perverſe 
Train of Reaſoning occaſioned by theſe Abuſes of 
Language, obliged me,” before I could proceed in 
the Theory of Man, to clear away the Rubbiſh of 
Equivoque, by Way of Introduction; which I have 
attempted in the two firſt Sections of the following 


Sheets. I afterwards added a few Thoughts on 


human Inſtincts, which make the third Section; 
but having obſerved upon a Review that I unhinged 
many ſettled Opinions, and broke up ſo much of 


the Foundations of modern Philoſophy, I thought 


proper to ſtop there, and publiſh the Introduction 
apart, in order to take the Senſe of my Cotempo- 


raries upon theſe my Reflections, before I proceed 
any further, 7”; | 


There is one Poftulatum I expect to be acknow- 


ledged by my candid Reader, at our ſetting out; it is, 
That there is a Poſſibility that the Body of the 
Learned may be impoſed upon by the preſent 
Mode of Philoſophy; and that falſe Principles in 
* this Age we live in, may have their Currency 


from the Stamp and Faſhion of the Times.“ The 
various Revolutions in the Syſtems of the Learned, 


have abundantly proved the Poſſibility I ſpoke of; in 


Conſequence of ha hope my impartial Reader 


will grant me without Difficulty, that no Names, or 


Syſterns, however reſpectable, ſhould be allowed any 


Weight againſt Evidence or Demonſtration, I can- 
not indeed help owning, that the Obſcurity of the 


Writer, and the great Names I have to contend - 


with, make a Contraſt, that with a little Irony may 
be wrought into a ſmart and humourous Critique: 
but this is the very Thing I proteſt againſt, ſince 


that Mode of Argument can never be ſatisfactory, 


that 


— 
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that may be urged equally, againſt every Author who 
ever ventured to think in a new Tract, and that 
may ſerve to defend every Syſtem however fantaſtic, 
that happens to be in faſhion. | 


Nth. 
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07 Pleaſure, Pain, Self Love, and Self- Intereſt. 


3 PLEASURE and Pain are general Terms, 
; conſequently they have no ſenſible or deter- 
mined Idea annexed to them, no, more than the 
Terms Fegetable, Tree, Fruit, Colour, or any other 
Word of general Import. To explain this Matter 
a little, I need only repeat ſome common-place 
Principles, that are to be met with in every Writer 
who has treated of the Conceptions of the human 
Underſtanding. They obſerve, that the Imagina- 
tion is only. capable of conceiving - the Ideas that 
have been impreſſed on it by the Senſes, or by a 
Perception of the Operations of the Mind itſelf ; 


— whence it is evident, that the whole Stock of its 


Ideas muſt confiſt in Particulars, that have been 
fixed upon the Memory by Experience. 

2. In the Formation of Language, it was eaſy 
to give proper Names to Objects mutually known, 
to William and Thomas, to Cowper's-Hill and the 
Thames. But it often became neceſſary, to treat of 
Objects with which the Hearers had no Acquaint- 
ance. Here then would lie an inſuperable Obſtacle 
to the further Progreſs of Language, if general Si- 
milarities in the Objects of Nature, that are ob- 


vious at the firſt Glance, had not ſmoothed the Dif- 


ficulty, 
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feulty, by parcelling them out into diſtin Claſſes 
to the Imagination, and thus giving a Foundation 
to general lerms. This Advance in Language re- 
quired little Trouble or Invention; for in looking 
over the particular Objects that occured, it was im- 
poſſible to paſs, without Notice, the ſtriking Simila- 
rity or Likeneſs that ſubſiſts between ſeveral Indi- 
viduals, and that ſerves to caſt them into ſeparate 
Tribes or Species. This general Similitude found 
in Nature became a Model to Men, according to 
which they formed ſpecific Names, each of which, 
on that Account, comprehends a Sort or Species, 
and diſtinguiſhes them from all others, ſuch as the 
Words Cow, Horſe, Sheep, Oak, Aſh, Elm; One 
Oak Tree is ſo like to another in its Leaves, Fruit, 


| Bark, Timber, and Growth, and fo unlike to an 


Aſh or Elm, as to give Occafion' to the general 
Name Oak, under which that whole Species are 
diſtinguiſhed ; and thus ſpecific Names were form- 
ed for the different and feparate Tribes of Nature, 
After the Invention of general Names, the Com- 
munication between Men became eaſy; the Carpen- 
ter could ſend his Servant to the Wood, and tell 
him what Kind of Tree to fell for his Purpoſe; 
and the Traveller, ſpeaking. of the Alps and the 
Euphrates, is well underſtood, when he tells you 
that the firſt is a Chain of Mountains, and the laſt 
a River. If Language had ſtood at the firſt Step, 
and only expreſſed particular Objects, human Know- 
ledge muſt have been for ever in an infant State; 
but by the Help of ſpecific Terms, Men are ena- 
| bled to tranſmit” to Poſterity, Maxims and Obſer- 
vations that ſhall hold good, as long as the Species 
continue on Earth. . 1 
3. Man was ſo far directed in the Formation of 
Language by the obvious Plan of the Creation; 
but his fruitful Invention carried him yet further, 
where his Directions were looſer, and leſs diſtinct. 
| | He 
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He united feveral Species under à more general 
Name, as Oak, Aſh, Elm, &c. under the more 
extenſive Word Tree; Kine, Sheep, Horſe, under 
the Word Cattle; by which Management were 
parcelled out the Objects of Nature, into ſeveral 
great Wards or Diviſions, called Generals or Genus; 
each of which comprehends ſeveral Species, as each 
Species takes in various Particulars ; whence it is 
manifeſt, that general Expreſſions do not ſerve to 
repreſent or determine any Object of Nature, nor 
any Idea we. receive from the Senſes, which are 
always Particulars ; but they are uſeful in Language, 
for their Property of being applicable to any One 
of divers Species out of View, and for determining 
the great Ward or Diviſion in Nature, to which the 
particular Object or Species belongs. You may ſay 
thoſe general Expreſſions repreſent abſiract Ideas if 


you will; all that is neceſſary to my Purpoſe, is, to 


render it clear, that general or abſtract Terms, 
call them as you pleaſe, do not repreſent any parti- 
cular Objects exiſting in Nature, but are mere 
Creatures of the Mind, formed to claſs the Ob- 


jects of Perception into Platoons or Diviſions, for 


the Sake of Perſpicuity and Order, and the Con- 
venience of conveying general, Knowledge. 

4. Having premiſed theſe trite Obſervations, I 
proceed to ſhew that Pleaſure and Pain are Terms of 

eral Import, and therefore have no particular 
diſtinct Repreſentation in the Mind. When I ſpeak 
of Pleaſure I enjoyed Yeſterday, you are wholly at 
a loſs for a diſtin&t Conception anſwerable to it: 
you. may ſearch your Imagination, but you will find 
no ſenſible Idea annexed to the Word Pleaſure, un- 
til, from the different Species of Pleaſures, whereof 
you have had Experience, one particular Kind be 
fingled out. You may apply that general Word to 
the Charms of Muſic, to a delicious Banquet, to 
Exerciſe, or Reſt; but the Charms of Muſic, the 
pleaſing 
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pleaſing Taſte of Food, agreeable Exerciſe, or Reſt 
after Fatigue, are as different Species, and as diſtant 
in their Relation to eich other, as Oak, Aſh, and 


Eim ; or Apples, Pomegranates, and Strawberries : 
We may in the ſame Manner ſpeak of Pain; we 


have no particular or diſtin& Idea in the Imagina- 


tion annexed to it, until we have, from amongſt 


various Species of Evils, ſelected a particular Kind; 
a difagreeable Smell, a grating Sound, the Death of 


a Friend, the Rigors of Cold or Burning. No- 
thing can be more obvious, than that theſe Evils 


do not differ from each other, as greater or leſſer 


of one Kind, but as Evils of different Kinds; the 
Truth of which is not the Iſſue of Reaſoning, or 
Matter of Heſitation; it is the perfect Aſſurance of 
Senſe and Feeling, of which 1 requeſt my Reader 
to ſatisfy himſelf perfectly, at his Entrance on the 


Theory of Man, and try if the ſlighteſt Reflection 


on the Pleaſures and Pains I mentioned, does not 
convince him without Liberty of doubting, that 
they, are of different Kinds, If this be a Point 
then evident to Senſe and Feeling, it is certain, that 
Mr. Locke contradicts the cleareſt Intuitions of the 
Mind, when he aſſerts that whatever delight or 


moleſt us are, on the one Side, different Degrees of 


the ſame Thing Pleaſure, and on the other, differ- 
ent Degrees of the ſame Thing Pain; and that he 
is under the ſame Miſtake, when he calls Pleaſure 


and Pain ſimple Ideas. 


5. To conceive the vaſt Exteyt of theſe Words, 
and the prodigious Diſtances by which the various 
Species of Pleaſures and Pains are ſeparated, we 
need only recollect, that Pleaſures and Pains arrive 
to the Mind, by every one of the Senſes. Some of 
the Sources of Pleaſure may be wholly ſtopped up, / 
and a Species of Delight interrupted by the Want 
of a Senſe; fo that we can have no Idea whatſoever 
of that Kind of Pleaſure, while the Reſt remain 
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perfect, within our Knowledge and Enjoymetit; 
The Glory of Light, and the beautuous Variety of 
Colours, can have no Exiſtence in the Imagination 
of a Man born blind. The Melody of Muſic, and 
the Charms of the human Voice, are not in the 
Poſſeſſions of a deaf Man. However wide and va- 
rious the Extent. of the Senſes be, there is ſtill a 
more diſtant Order of Pleaſures that depend re- 
motely upon the Senſes, and are called Intellectual 
Pieaſures. J 4 noni e te 
6. The Manner in which we acquire a Know- 
lenge of Pleaſure and Pain, will direct us to the 
real particular Species, that give Occafion to the 
-gentral Names. We never. feel any but par- 
ticular. Pleaſures and Pains. - An Infant feels Hun- 
ger, Thirſt, Cold, and Sickneſs ; by advancing his 
Hand too near a Candle, he burns himſelf; when 
in Courſe of Time he comes to learn Language, he is 
taught to give theſe, and all other offenſive Senſations 
of different Kinds, the Name of Pain, juſt as he 
learns the Uſe of other general Expreſſions: Pain 
| at large then is nothing elſe but thoſe different Sen- 
r fations, - Let us ſuppoſe a Statute, gradually en- 
| 1 dowed with Life and the human Character, firſt 
ia! | receiving indifferent Perception, fuch as glides over 
(il | the Mind in a Revery or Inattention; in which 
"ſl! State it is devoid, of a Principle of Pain: Let it be 
I next rouſed from a State of calm Perception, by the 
1 Appetite Hunger; here is one Door opened for 
| Pleaſure and Pain, although there be nothing diſtinct 
| from the mere Appetite introduced into the Breaſt. 
hit! Yet what are underſtood by the Words Pleaſure and 
| Pain, Self- Love and Self-Tntere/t, have already 
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1 found Footing there. Let there be added further, 
* s the whole Groupe of human Paſſions, Appetites, 
ll || and Averſions ; you have then before you the felfiſh 
Creature Man; and you ſee a Creation made of 
the Love of Pleaſure, and Averſion to Pain, al- 
though in fact, there is not Exiſtence given to any 
| Thing, 
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Thing, beſide the human Inelinations, Averſions, 


and Senſations; ſuch as Hunger, Sickneſs, Thirſt, 
Love, Pride, Ambition, Sc. The Love of Plea- 


ſure and Averſion to Pain then is nothing different 
from the various Inclinations and Averſions we 
feel. CE BRL | | 


The Love of Pleaſure, ' and Averſion to Pain, 
cannot therefore be Principles of Action in the Mind, 


nor indeed have any Exiſtence there, but as general 


Terms. Here I muft expect an Outery againſt me, 
from the whole Race of ſelfiſh Philoſophers. Are 


original Principles, and radical Stems, from which 


the Paſſions, Appetites, and Inclinations, 'vegetate, 
and the Hinges on which they turn? If my indul- 
gent Reader will pleaſe to give his Attention to the 


laſt Paragraph, he will find ſatisſactory Proofs, that 


the Appetites and Inclinations do not ſpring from 


the Love of Pleaſure or Hatred to Pain, Self-love, 
or Intereſt; ſeeing that Pleaſure, Pain, Self- love, 


and Intereſt, depend themſelves ultimately on the 
Paſſions and Appetites; that is, we are not hungr7 
becauſe we love Pleaſure, nor becauſe it is our In- 


tereſt to eat. Hunger is not the Effect of Judgment 
or Choice, it is involuntary. The Truth is, we 


are pleaſed with Eating becauſe we are hungry, and 


not hungry becauſe we are willing to be ſo, or have 
diſcovered that it is our Intereſt th nourifh the B 

with Food. We may ſay in the ſame Manner of 
Thirſt, of Love, of Ambition, and Jealouſy; they 
are not the Effects of Deſign and Choice, they 
proceed not from our Love of Pleaſure, or Self. in- 


tereſt; but our Intereſts, our Pleaſures, and Pains, 
are formed by them. . 


The whole Difficulty of conceiving what I fay, 
conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing clearly, between general and 
particular Expreſſions. Are we not ſenſible of ſueh 


Motives in the human Breaſt, as Pleaſure ages | 


not the Love of Pleaſure and Averſion to Pain, the 


* 
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and does not every one feel them, ſays a modern 
 _ - Philoſopher? Yes, juſt as there are in the World 
A; ſuch Things as Trees and Fruit; and every one who | 
does not want his Sight ſees them ; but the Word. 
Tee does not mean any Thing in Nature, diſtinct 
from the various Species of I rees, nor the Word 
Fruit any Thing diſtin& from the various Kinds of 
Fruit. In the like Manner, there are ſuch Percep- 
tions as Pleaſure and Pain; we all feel them, when 
by thoſe Words you mean to make a general Ex- 
ſſion for the particular Pleaſures and Pains we 
ve experienced; abſtracted from which, they are 
mere Sounds, that have no Reality in Life, but leſs 
than ſiek Mens Dreams. m2 | : 
7. From what has been obſerved, it is obvious 
that it can no more be ſaid with Propriety or Truth, 
that Pleaſures and Pains are the firſt Springs and 
Movers of human Action, when we have not a 
tacit Reference to the particular Species of Pleaſures 
and Pains, than it can be ſaid, that we make a Fire 
5 of Wood in general, without any particular Species 
of Wood: And as it is neither Self-love, nor a 
Love of Pleaſure, makes an Infant eat when he is 
hungry, or drink when he is thirſty, but the Ap- 
petites; by looking cloſely into the Motives of hu- 
man Actions, we ſhall find thoſe univerſal Paſſions, 
that make ſuch a Parade in modern Philoſophy, 
"wholly uſeleſs and inactive; and that all the Ope- 
rations attributed to them, are really performed by 
Ambition, Envy, Pride, and the other particular 
Inclinations and Appetites of the human Ereaſt, _ 
8. Philoſophers, in framing of Syſtems, generally 
take care to have a potent Principle in reſerve, to 
perform all their Drudgery, and extricate them out 
of all Difficulties. The Peripatetics had their ſub- 
flantial Forms; the Adepts in the animal Motion 
have their animal Spirits; the eternal Drudges of 
modern Philoſophy are Sele and robes, = N 
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But any one who has read the foregoing Lines atten- 
tively, muſt obſerve, that there is no Neceſſity for rtr 
ſuppoſing the Exiſtence of Self- love as an univerſal 
Principle: and that while we have natural Appetites 
and Paſſions to impel us, if we ſuppofe the univerſal 


Agency of Self-love, we admit a double Principle, 
without any Occaſion; © Hunger alone is undoubt- 
edly ſufficient to impel a Man to eat, and Thirſt to 
make him drink; what need then of looking out 
for any other original Principle, to perſuade us to eat 


and drink. 


9. If we ſuſpend our Prejudices a Moment, and 
look at the Man of Nature, we will ſoon diſcover 
the Truth in this Caſe. We find ourſelves, and ſee 
others blindly and involuntarily impelled by the Force 

of Inclination or Averſion, which we feel equally, 
whether the Enjoyment we ſeek be for our Intereſt 
or no: Nay, though we ſee plainly our Ruin de- 
pends upon it, we ſtill feel the Deſire, and often 
plunge deliberately into Deſtruction with our Eyes 
open. But, ſays Mr. Lacke, this is the Force | 
preſent Defire or Uneaſineſs, acting againſt our deli - 
berate Intereſt,. and the greater viſible Good: it is, 
I:own-it; Therefore we are not always determined 
by deliberate Self- intereſt, or the kind Wiſhes we 
have for ourſelves, but muſt have ſome other Mo- 
tive, and a ſtrong one, that is thus able to inſult 


and depoſe Self intereſt. If Mr. Locke had proceeded 


a Step farther, he would have diſcovered the Truth, 
that the preſent Uneaſineſs or Deſire is formed by 
the natural Inclinations and Appetites, the true 


Springs of human Actions. 


ie de plain, that, if:8el-love or Self-intereſt ulti- 


' mately formed the Springs of Action and Plan of 


Life, we would never give up our Eaſe and Content, 
nor ſuffer the Growth of Pride, of Anxiety, Jea- 
louſy, nor Envy, thoſe Torturers of the human 
Bre uſt. When the modern Philoſophers put Self- 
Woll II, . intereſt 
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intereſt at the Head of the Paſſions, they formed a 
Labyrinth, from which they were never able to ex- 
tricate themſelves; and put themſelves under the 
Neceſſity of making a Variety of forced and painful 

Evolutions, and Countermarches in their Syſtem, _ 
to account for the Eagerneſs with which Men plunge. 
into the Way of Cares, Fatigues, and Diſappoint- 
ments; and for their eternal Tendency to forſake 
Peace of Mind and Content, and act with their Eyes 
open againſt their Intereſts, The ſelfiſh Philoſopher 


is obliged to ſhew us, how Self- love diſtreſſes us with 
_ Compaſſion, and make us take Part with the Unfor- 


tunate; how it betrays us into the Inquietudes of . 
Love, and Tortures of Jealouſy; how it makes us 

in the Midſt of Deſpair, even then, eagerly foſter - 
and indulge the devouring Paſhon : He is obliged to 
explain how Intereſt - inſpires the yet innocent Vir- 
gin's Boſom with a Tenderneſs, 'whoſe End or Gra- 

tification ſne does not comprehend ;_ and he muſt 
ſuppoſe that the ſame Motive whets the Appetite for 
Food, to repair the Decays of the Body, although 
we be not conſeious that we are the Projectors of the 
Appetite, and know as little of the Cauſes of it, as 
we do of the Oeconomy of the Stomach aſter we 
have eaten. The Fruth is, we know, by the cleareſt 
Intuition, that neither the Appetite fur Food, nor 


the tender Paſſion, are deſigned: or calculated by us; 
on the contrary, we are not ſurer of our own Ex- 
iſtence, than that they are involuntary Emotions; 


and if neither Self- love nor Self- intereſt be the Mo- 
tives of thoſe Deſires, which preſerve our own Being, 
or the Continuation of the Species, it is in vain to 


ſuppoſe that they are the primary Springs of any other 


Paſſion or Appetite. mT; LEA 
10. It is very carefully to be atteded to, that L do 
not deny the Reality of Se//-love and Sel/intereſi: 
My View is only to reduce thoſe Words, and the 
Ideas annexed to them, to the exact Standards of 
11279 | | Nature, 
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Nature, and to that Part they really act in the hiu- 
man Mind. All the Signification we can attribute 
to the word Self love, is, that we ourſelves feel our 
own Indlinations and Averſions, and are ſtimulated 
by them. The word Zove, when directed to ex- 
ternal Objects, has quite a different Meaning from 
the fame Word applied to Self: Properly ſpeaking, 
Love fignifies an Inclination of the Mind to enjoy 
m ſome Manner an external Object ; in this Senſe, 
we cannot love or defire ourſelves. . What is calle 
Self-love is very foreign from this Idea, and means 
no more than that we feel our own Defires ; 12 
the Impulſe or Ihclihation has a certain determine 
final End or Object, which when attained, the Un- 
 eaſineſs of the Defire ceaſes to goad the Mind, and 
we are reſtored to our former Eaſe and Tranquillity ; 
but we feel not this Impulſe, becauſe we do love 
ourſelves; Self-love ought thetefore to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Inclination that attracts us to ex- 
ternal Objects. In Fact, Mankind are ſo far from 
finding Attraction or Complacency in themſelves, 
that they fly their own Converfation, and induſtri- 
ouſly difengage' themſelves from their own Company, 
by plunging into Amuſement and Crowds : Even 
thoſe who are fondeſt of Solitude, employ the Ima- 
gination on foreign and external Proſpects, on Schemes 
of Grandeur, Poetic Scenes, or Dreams of Love. 
But when they loſe the View of theſe, and ſuch 
wleafing Viſions, they are as miſerable as the reſt of 
ankind, in a lonely and ſelf-accompanied State. 
11. There is alſo a Principle of Self-intere/? in 
the human Breaſt, to which moſt of our Actions, 
and our Plan of Life, is to be referred; but it is a. 
ſubordinate Principle, and very different from the 
all-comprehending Self-intereſt that appears in the 
Syſtem of the ſelfiſn Philoſophers: The true Ac- 
count of it is as follows: Man, who is a ſagacious 
and obſervant Animal, draws general 9 
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and Concluſions from the paſt Part of Life to the 
future, and models his preſent Conduct to ſupply 
the Calls of his Hunger, Thirſt, Pride, and of his 


other Paſſions and Deſires, for the Time to come. 
A provident Scheme of Operations, that has in view 
our Inclinations, Appetites, and Averſions in future 


Life, is properly called Self-intereſt: But this Self- 


intereſt of the Man of Nature preſuppoſes the Ex- 
iſtence of the Appetites of the Mind and 55 . 
and is ſubſervient to them. If the Appetites ceaſe, 

Self- intereſt and Self- love have no longer any Exiſt- 


ence or Meaning. Let Pride, and the troubleſome 


Senſations of Cold and Heat, be no more felt b 

our Species; in ſuch Caſe, half the Sources of Self- 
love and Self- intereſt are ſtopped up; our Deſires of 
Dreſs, or even of Covering, of Diſtinction, and 
8 Accompliſhments, are extinguiſhed; and 
o far ſhould we be from affecting Palaces, or fine 


HFouſes, that hardly any one would be at the Trou- 


ble to build himſelf a Hut, and we ſhould return 
back to ſleep under Trees, or in Caves. If you 
would nearly take away the other Half of Self- in- 
tereſt, let Hunger and Thirſt be known no more, 


or let Food, in its utmoſt Perfection, grow to our 


Hand, and only give us the Trouble of pulling it 
off from the bended Bough. In that Situation, the 
Miſer would take no more Pains for Gold, than at 


preſent he does for broken Bits of Glaſs or Tinſel; 


and Self- intereſt would vaniſh like a River whoſe 
Fountains are dried up. Self: intereſt is diſtinguiſhed 
irom the Appetites and Inclinations, as the Fore- 
fight of a Paſſion is from the preſent Impulſe of the 
tame Paſſion; it is therefore more calm, moderate, 
and deliberate ; it takes ſcope for a. regular Plan of 
Life: At a Diſtance we view ſedately the Objects of 


our Appetites and Inclinations, and are able to make 
a tacit Balance and Compariſon, in Proportion to 


their Greatneſs and apparent Value, and to form our 
| l | Conduct 
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Conduct accordingly : This Power of balancing 
Good and Evil, Preſent and Future, while the Mind 
is ' ſedate and free, is the material Part of What we 
call Reaſin But this even and regular Plan of Con- 
duct is always diſturbed by the exorbitant Preſſure - 

the preſent Paſſion or Impulſe, which, like a wulf be | 

Current, drags us perpetually out of the Courle of 
Reaſon, in the Voyage of Life; whence” it is, that 
that thoſe who indulge the preſent Paſſion, at the 
Expence of future Happineſs of vaſtly greater Ex- 
tent or Duration, are ſaid to act irrationally ; that 
is, they have not made a Balance in their own 
Minds ; or if they have, they determined in Fayour 
of the leſſer Pleaſure, becauſe its Influence is preſent ; 
or, to ſpeak in Mr. Locke's Phraſe, becauſe it is juſt 
now attended with Uneaſineſs. Real Self- intereſt 
then is evidently a ſubordinate and dependant Prin- 
ciple, that owes its Exiſtence to the Appetites and 
Paſſions. The Self- intereſt I would explode is that 

of the ſelfiſh Philoſophy, which is ſuppoſed to be in 
human Nature the primary Spring and firſt Mover 
of our Actions; and in that frigid Syſtem is looked 
upon'as the Parent of the Paſſions, When we have 
diſcovered that the Self-intereſt that obtains in Na- 
ture, is only the calm Deſire of making Proviſion 
for our Paſſions and Appetites, then the Inelinations 
that impel us to action appear; the Plan of human 
Nature opens to view; we ſee why Men ſtep cooly 
and conſiderately into Vice and Tail ; and weiget'a 
Glimmering of the capricious Part which Reaſon 
generally ſuſtains in the Drama of Life. 
12. Having enquired into the true Value of the 
Words Pleaſure, Pain, Self-love and Self-intereſt, I 
muſt add, that they are uſeful Terms in Converſa- 
tion and Philoſophy, when they are confined to their 
intrinſic Meaning and Value, Self-love is that ſe- 
cret, inyoluntary, impreſſed Force of unknown ſy+ 
perior Power, by which the Paſſion or Appetite im- 
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pels us to the aeg of the Ohject of Satiety, 


or as 7 us from t 


* 


: 


Object of Averſion; and Self. 


intereſt js a provident Preparation for the Entertain- 


ment and Satiety of our Paſſions and Appetites, at 


a future Regale: But theſe Terms have been wreſted 
out of their natural Import, to make a Foundation 
for a wretched, debaſing, and unnatural Syſtem of 


- Philoſophy, that has clouded common Senſe, and 


in Theory darkened the cleareſt Intuitions of the 
Mind; that by a Kind of Magic peculiar to itſelf, 


has reverſed the Order of Nature, and ſent Men in 


Circle to deduce the Motives of the human Heart 
| Ser general and relative Ideas, that themſelves: de- 

nd on thoſe very Motives. : 
13. Let us make the Diſtinction clearly, and ſet 
their exact Limits to the Terms Pleaſure, Pain, and 
TA In Obſervations and Diſcuſſions, we may 
ſubſtitute the general Terms to Particulars, and at- 
tribute human Actions at large to a Love of Pleaſure 
and Averſion to Pain, juſt as we ſay, that Fruit are 
the Production of Fruit-trees. The Truth is, in 
accounting for the Whole of human Actions, we are 


_ obliged, to place them to the Account of Generals, 


and not to particular Appetites or Paſſions, becauſe 
they are- not the. Effect of any one Paſſion, Appe- 
tite, or Averſion, but of a great many ; but when 
we ſpeak of particular Effects, and treat of particular 
Actions, we muſt quit general and indiſtinct Prin- 
ciples, and ſingle out the Paſſions or Appetites that 
influence Men. It would be equally obſcure to at- 
tribute the Conduct of Cromwel}, or of Sextus Quin- 
tus, to Self-love, or to a Love of Pleaſure, which 
was really the Effect of their Ambition, as to attri- 
bute the peculiar Taſte of a Pine-apple to the general 
Nature of Vegetables. Here we may ſee plainly 


4 the true Foundation of the ſelfiſn Syſtem, and where 


that Syſtem ſwells beyond the Foundation. When 
Philoſophers derived human Actions in general Ed. 
| 2 24 Love 
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a Love of Pleaſure and Averſion to Pain, the Au- 
diene aſſented, becauſe the Effects of a Variety of 
Motives in a general View, could only be attributed 
to an Abſtract or general Idea, comprehending all 


thoſe Motives; but when they proeeeded to trace the 
articular Actions and Sentiments from the Love of 


Pleaſure and Averſion to Pain, from Self-love or 


Self-intereſt, then they ſt the ſhadowy factitious 


verbal Repreſentation, in the Place of the real Cauſe. 
There is little Need of further Illuſtration to a Point 


ſo plain: When we fay that Fruit is the Produce of 


| Fruit-trees, we ſpeak very intelligibly, becauſe there 

are many Kinds of Fruit-trees ; us ſhould a Tra- 
veller, in a Deſcription of the Indies, tell us, there 
is a certain Vegetable there called a Frutit-tree, that 
bears Pine-apples, Nutmegs, Piſtachio-nuts, Dates, 
Oranges, Cocoa, Mango, Pomegranates, and a vaſt 
Variety of other Fruit, of different Forms, Reliſh, 
and Flavour; ſome fit for one Uſe, and ſome for 
another; that the Leaves, Bark and Bloſſoms, * as 
well as the Fruit of the Indian Fruit-tree; differ 
widely in Texture and Quality; no Perſon would 
judge this a juſt and proper Account of the Fruit- 


trees of India; yet ſuch RY and equally excep- 


tionable, is the ſelfiſh Philoſopher's Syſtem, by which 
he attributes the various Effects of the human In- 


elinations, Averſions, and Appetites, to the Love 


of Pleaſure and Hatred of Pain, which, like the Word 
Fruit- tree, are only general Terms. __ 

14. The Difference between attributing human 
Actions to the general Love of Pleafure, and Aver- 
ſion to Pain, or to Self-love; and attributing them 
to the Paſſions, Appetites, and various Species of 
Pains of Mind and Body that diftreſs our Kind, 
does not appear upon a ſlight View, as wide as it 
really is. If the primary Spring of our Actions be 
Selfiſhneſs, and Intereft be our ultimate View, then 
is Man always, and —— under . 
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gf apparent Reaſon. ; For his own Sake he chuſes 
ways what ſeems to be right; and Right and Wrong 
are only Names for a true and a miſtaken Intereſt; 
Vice is only a Name for innocent Error, for Mis- 
fortune, and a wrong Judgment; and all our lofty 
Ideas of Virtue, of Truth, of Fidelity, of Grati- 
- tude and Humanity, all the Props of Morality and 
Natural Religion, fink at once: Goodneſs is but 
exact Calculation; and Man, however ſpecious his 
Pretences be, appears no more than an Animal of 
more extenſive Cunning, without real Dignity or 
Worth, but that of being more potent than his 
dumb and unſociable Neighbours, the Wolves and 
Horſes, F | 
Every one, whoſe Sentiments are not wholly diſ- 
located, and new fet by Syſtem, finds this laſt too 
harſh a Concluſion ; the generous Feelings of Men 
rebel againſt the Doctrine they hold in Theory. 


7 


Many have acknowledged the Prevalence of Self- 


love and Self- intereſt, who have denied that they are 
the Principles of Virtue or Humanity; but they 
never went to the Bottom of the Error: They al- 
lowed Self- intereſt to be the mean Spring of the 
Appetites, and of moſt af the Paſſions; they only 
excepted Virtue, and gave it a nobler Origin. Their 
Arguments are undoubtedly good in this Reſerve ; 
but while they allowed the Agency of Self-love, as 
the firſt Mover and Cauſe of any of the human Ap- 
petites or Purſuits, they became only the Jeſt of the 
adverſe Party; for if you allow beſides Hunger, a 
ſecond Cauſe, Se love, to make you eat, why ſhould 
not you allow Self- love, as a ſecond Cauſe beſides 
Compaſſion, to make you relieve the Diſtreſſed? If 
it be anſwered, that Hunger terminates in our own 
Support, I own there would be ſomething in this 
Objection, if Men had calculated and created the 
Appetite for their Preſervation; but Children who 
are Hungry before they know the Purpoſe of Nature 

in 
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in the Appetite, are actually as diſintereſted in eat- 
ing when they are hungry, as the Tender-hearted 
and Humane are in relieving the Unhappy and Mi- 
ſerable, whoſe Diſtreſſes make them uneaſy, and 
melt them into Tears. I have often with Pity be- 
held the Friends of Virtue ſtruggle in vain againſt 
Materialiſts and ſelfiſh Philoſophers, while they ad- 
mitted the Principles of Self- love or Self-intereſt 
to actuate the Breaſt of Man in any Caſe. 

15. When we turn our Views to the real Mo- 
tives that actuate the human Heart, we ſee vaſt 
Revolutions take Place in the Theory of Man: 
We ſee the ſubtle, unintelligible, ſelfiſn Syſtem, 

id a Variety of infidel Principles that hang upon 
it, vaniſh like a Cloud; and inſtead of theſe Phan- 
toms, - we ſee the original human Paſſions, Ap- 
petites and Averſions ariſe to View; the moſt ſu- 
blime Obje& in Nature, the human Mind, emerges. 
out of Obſcurity, and preſents to us Objects of 
Amazement op Grandeur, beyond the Reach of 
Deſcription, that move us by the Feelings of our. / 
own Hearts : and what is of ineſtimable Import- 
ance, we ſhall probably in the human Plan, if we 
trace it carfully, meet with indubitable Marks of 
our Origin, and final Ede. 1 

The Portrait Painter, who is deſirous to prove 
that his Picture is a juſt Repreſentation, placeth it 
beſide the Original, that you may judge of the 
Exactneſs of the Similitude. In like Manner, in 
deſeribing the human Motives, if we truly follow 
Nature, the Heart itſelf will in a Moment witneſs 
for them, and anſwer the Deſcription. It brings 
an eternal Suſpicion on the ſelfiſh Syſtem, that its 
Explications of the Movements and Operations of 
the Heart, are ſubtle and unintelligible : Whereas 
the Emotions that we perpetually feel muſt in the 
Deſcription appear with the cleareſt Conſciouſneſs. 
and Intimacy, To this Conſciouſneſs I appeal; I. 
alſo hope that it will not appear unreaſonable to 

i et require 
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require that you muff not argue again/t the Reality of 
4 Fat, becauſe you cannat comprehend in nohat Man- 
ner the Fa exits. © You thall not contend with 
me that you and I do not move while we walk, 
becauſe we cannot account for Self-motion ; nor 
muſt you ſay, that I have no Memory, becauſe the 
Ideas I do not now think of are no where, and have 
no Exiſtence. . 12 * 2 ion 3 ie 


Same further Refleftions upon the ſelfiſh Syſtem. + 

As this is at preſent the prevalent Syſtem, and I 
am fenſible of the enormous Power of Prejudice 
__ againſt me, I have added fame further Reflections 
on my Subject, which may have ſome Degree of ; 

Wei 10 | EB. ud "= 111 "Tx" ; . : 3 ; 1 N 
l Pre are two Schemes, either of which may 
be adopted by the ſelfiſh Philoſopher who is willing 
to derive human Actions from Self-love: © © 

Firſt, he may ſuppoſe that we ourſelves create our 
Senfations of Pleaſure and Pain, in order to our 
Ren / oO 

Or, ſecondly, allowing that our Senfations are 
independant on the Will, he may ſuppoſe that the 
Memory or remaining Senſe of Pleaſures and Pairs 
having no Influence upon us, as long as it remains 
8 upon the Imagination, makes us chooſe the 
Good or Pleafant, and avoid the Bad or Painful, 
and that on this Choice our Paſſions turn; for In- 
ſtance, any One, ſays he, reflecting upon the 
Thought he has of the Delight which any preſent 
or abſent Object is apt to produce in him, has the 
Idea we call Love; on the contrary, the Thought 
of the Pain, which any Thing far? or abſent is 
apt to produce in us, is what we call Hatred. 

2. The firſt of theſe Schemes is too abfurd to be 
aſſented to by any one, although it be abſolutely 
neceſſary to thoſe who affert that Self-love is, the 
main Spring of our Actions: The ſecond Scheme 
is Mr. Locke's, and it feems to be plauſible in be 

ner as 
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neral Terms; but when we come to. particular 
Facts, we ſhall ſee it vaniſh, or fall into Incon- 
ſiſtence and Contradiction: let us put it to a Trial. 
Upon Mr. Locke's Scheme, it is evident that 
Hunger muſt be the Effect of a Reflection made on 
the Benefit or Pleaſure of Eating; that when a Man 
has filled his Belly with good Grapes, and the Plea» 
ſure of eating them or of eating any Thing elſe is 
freſh on the Memory, he will then have the greateſt 
Appetite ; and that in proportion to the Time he is 
taſting, and that the Idea of the Pleaſure has been 
receding off his Memory, the Appetite for them 
muſt decreaſe : it alſo follows from this Scheme, 
which ſuppoſes the Love to follow from the Per- 
ception of Pleaſure, that before young Men or Wo- 
men fall in Love, it is neceſſary they ſhould: lead 
impure Lives; conſequently that no Perſon. in a. 
Virgin State could feel the tender Paſſion; and that 
after the nnptial Happineſs, the Ardours and De- 
fres of Lovers ſhould increaſe ; all of which are 
contrary to Fact, and demonſtrate: that our Paſſions. 
and Appetites do not ariſe from our Perceptions of 
Pleaſure or Pain; on the contrary, there is nothing 
of which we have a clearer Knowledge than that 
the Enjoyment, inſtead of giving Birth to the Ap- 
petite, or raiſing it, fatiates us, and that. the Appetite 
is juſt laid when we have eat or drank to our utmoſt 
Satisfaction, while yet the Pleaſure is freſheſt on the 
Memory, which is utterly inconfiſtent with Mr. 
Locke's Scheme. bY 

3. In fact it is manifeſt, that it was the utter Re- 
pugnance of the Truth to his Scheme, that made 
him miſs the Truth when he came fo near to it as 
to acknowledge, that it was not the Idea of the 
greateſt poſitive Good, or of the greateſt Evil, that 
determines the Will or creates Deſire, but the pre- 
ſent Uneaſineſs: for if God, Happineſs, Pleaſure, - 
Selfelove, or Self-intere/?,, (for he has ſhifted thro?- 
all theſe Changes) be the ruling Principle of "—_— 
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by what 5 or Reaſoning can it be ſuppoſed, 
that the leſſer apprehended Good determines the 
Will more powerfully than the greater, which may 
not ſerve to prove that TWO Pounds are heavier than 
three Pounds, and that Twelve Inches are longer 
than Twenty-four Inches; when he ſaw clearly that 
the greateſt acknowledged poſitive Good, and the 
greateſt Evil did not determine the Mind, but the 
greateſt preſent Uneaſineſs: it was then very natural 
to aſk the Queſtion, What other Conſideration, 
beſide the greateſt poſitive Good and Evil, forms the 
| preſent Uneaſineſs? the Anſwer is readily found; 
the preſent Uneaſineſs is formed by the preſent Paſ- 
ſion or Appetite ; and conſequently Good, Pleaſure, 
Happineſs, Self-Love or Self-Intereſt, are not the 
ruling. Principles of Man, or the Springs of the 
Paſſions and Deſires. „„ be RY | 
It had been happy for Man, if Pleaſure and Pain 
formed the Spring-Head of his Actions, and the 
Memory of Good and Evil directed him through 
Life; but the human State is governed in a very 
different Manner: our Inclinations and Appetites 
impel us with "Tyranny, . and the Returns they make 
us in Pleaſure, are inadequate and trifling ; we ſee 
and acknowledge the Emptineſs and Vanity of our 
Purſuits, we know with the cleareſt Conviction that 
they are not worth the Trouble; and yet when the 
Inclination or Appetite calls upon us anew, we fly, 
and obey it with Paſſion and Alacrity. ; | 
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Of the Wards Motive, Impreſſion, and Subſtance, 
| applied to the Mind. _ | 


1. If Men had been originally in a lonely and 
disjointed State, they miuſt at their firſt Advances to 
Society and to a common Language, have ſtruggled 
with almoſt infinite Difficulties, to make each other 
comprehend what Ideas they annexed to their Word 

1 | | | It 
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It was eaſy to fix a Name or Expreſſion for any 

viſible Body or for any Attitude that often occurre 
and could be readily pointed out. It was not diffi- 
cult to get a Child to call this a Chair, that a Ta- 
ble; to call One Motion Running, another Malting, 
and a third Stooping. It was alſo eaſy to eſtabliſh 
Names for Paſſions, whoſe Spmptoms are ſtriking 
and manifeſt to the Eye or Ear; ſuch as Anger, 
Grief, Joy; or for thoſe Inclinations that deter- 
mine us to familiar Actions, and towards familiar 
Objects; ſuch as Hunger and ' Thirſt ; but how 
ſhall a Man diſtinguiſh by Words the lighter Emo- 
tions of the Mind, whoſe Symptoms are tranſient. 
and hardly diſcernible, and that terminate in no 

particular viſible Object, ſuch as Reflection, Appre- 

Hhenſion, Diſturbance, Diguſti, ccc. 
2. This Difficulty, however, the Invention of 
Man got over, and to unravel the Manner of doing 
it we muſt recur to a peculiar Power in the human 
Mind, of diſcovering at a Glance Analogies, Si- 
militudes and Likeneſſes in the moſt diſtant Ob- 
jects: This fine Faculty I ſpeak of, is perhaps the 
Spirit of Poetry in the human Boſom; at leaſt 
Poeſy derives from it, the Whole of its creating 
Power and Enchantment; ſuch as its Similitudes, 
Metaphors, and Invention; and this ſubtle and 
remarkable Faculty it is that aſſiſts us to expreſs intel- 
ligibly the ſlighteſt and moſt latent Emotions of the 
Mind. We may ſuppoſe proper Expreſſions found 
for the viſible Motions of the Body, and for the 
Circumſtances of our Appetites: Theſe being fix - 
ed and known familiarly, we are enabled, by our 
quick Senſe of Similitude, to apply to every Emo- 
tion of the Mind, however delicate and tranſitory, 
the Denomination of any ſenſible Motion or Cir- 
cumſtance that bears an Analogy thereto, however 
diſtant in other Reſpects: for Inſtance, imagine, 
reflect, apprehend, adbere, diſturb; Which Words, 
and, their proper Ideas, are actual Hieroglyphics. 105 
: tne 


but it did not impinge on it, nor was the Mind put 
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the internal Emotions of the Mind, and become 
Subſtitutes, by much the ſame Kind of Artifice by 
which a Painter, in order to expreſs a Paſſion, paints 
a Face with certain Diſtortions, The Painting of 
the Operations of the Mind, which do not come 
under the Cognizance of the Senſes, by Words 
borrowed from Objects of Senſe, is called Metaphor. 


It is eaſy to apprehend from what I have ſaid, that 


Metaphors ſhould be for the moſt Part taken- from 
Objects of Viſion, from Motion, and Light, whoſe 


Ideas are moſt lively and diſtin, which is agreea- 


ble to Fact. From theſe Obſervations it follows, 


that the Words imagine, reflect, apprehend, diſturb. 


&c. were not made Uſe of, bhecauſe Nature in the 
naming of Things, ſuggeſted unawares, that ſenſi- 
ble Ideas are the Origin of all human Knowledge, 


as Mr. Locke ſeems to think; but becauſe the Ideas 


of Intellect, although equally real, known, and felt 
with the Ideas of Senſe, cannot be diſtinctly and 
elearly pointed out to a Perſon! who is learning 
Signs or Language, unleſs they be thus repreſented 
ſenſible. Ideas, that readily occur, and bring 
long with them to the Imagination, the Analogy 
that ſervesto interpret the hieroglyphie. 

3. The Word Motive, applied to the Idea that 
determines the Mind; and the Word Motion, ap- 
plied to the Reſolution taken, are Metaphors; and 


Cs 


the Analogy extremely remote. We ſee that one 


Body ſtriking againſt another, communicates its 
Motion to that other; the fanciful and viſionary 
Imagination juſt catches an Alluſion, between this 
ſenſible Effect and the Determination of the Mind 
by an Object that affects it. But the Moment you 
attempt to contemplate the Analogy or Similitude 

between the Collifion of Bodies, and the Manner 
in which Motives affect the Mind, it difappears 
wholly, and you loſe it; for the Idea did not roll 
along, nor change Place in the Mind; it was there, 


out 
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out of its Situation by the Stroke; the Idea, which 
is a real diftinct Eſſence or Being, having its 
own proper Qualities, has neither Solidity nor 


Extenſion; it has not Length, nor Breadth, 
nor Reſiſtance, nor Motion, nor a Capacity for 


moving any Thing. You have an Idea in a Dream, 


or you recollect People long dead; theſe Ideas tho 


real, are not material, nor are they capable of mov- 
ing any material Being by impinging on it: neither 
are Ideas homogeneous with the Mind, as Bodies 
are that obtrude  againft each other; an Idea is 
evaneſcent, and its Eſſence, as a great Writer ob- 


ſerves, conſiſts in its being perceived; but the Soul 
is not tranſitory, and it becomes ſenſible of its own © 


Exiſtence, by perceiuiag. Whence it appears, that 


the Analogy between the Colliſion of Bodies, and 


the Determinations of the Mind, is ſo extremely 


ſhadowy and remote, that the Moment you deſire 
to fix upon it as an Object of View, and 3 


vour to find the Analogy or Point of Likeneſs, 
recedes from your Apprehenſions, and is hs 


loſt ; and that when Materialiſts or Fataliſts draw 
Arguments from the Words Motive, or Inpu Alt to 
the Mind, 


ſnewy the paſſive or material Nature of 


they loſe Sight of their Subject, and have not the 


Nature or Properties of Mind in Contemplation, 


but the Qualities which paſſive, inert Matter, dif- d 


covers in its Concuſſions and Motions. 


4. The Word Vnpreſſom, when applied in a bw. 
per Senſe to Mind, is equally inadequate and illuſive. 
An ͤImpreſſion on Paper, or a Pedeſtal, is moſt le- 
gible and plain when new made; it is of 2 conh- 
derably permanent Nature, but when obliterated, 
its Exiſtence is no more: but the Impreſlidhs om 
the Mind, however vivid, are, by changing the 


Diſcourſe, or — the Wandering of the 12 
tion, immediately obliterated, and a new Impfeſ- 


fion-ſucceeds; the new vaniſhes" in turn, and leaves 


a Chart- blanche for a third Impreſſion thoſe char 
4. are 
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are out of View, are no where; they are in utter 

 Non-exiſtence ; yet they are not irretrievable : we 
can recollect them again, and as it were new create 
them; thus, by a ſurprizing Power of reſtoring to 
Exiſtence that which had no Being r where, Me- 


mory brings back the Impreſſions of the loſt Ob- 
jects and 'renews an obliterated Scene; the Imagi- 
nation, by a perpetual Viciflitude, demonſtrates that 
the Nature of the Mind is wholly different from 
that of a Tablet or Sheet of Paper; that it does not 
retain the Inſcriptions made on it, like a raja Tabula, 
but by a Law wholly peculiar to itſelf, that diſtin- 
guiſhes it clearly from all material Subſtances. In 
like Manner, the Paſſions ſpring up and: vaniſh. 
When Love is impreſſed upon the Heart deeply, a 
ſudden Voice, the Appearance of an Acquaintance, 
Hunger, Sleep, or the Yelping of a Cur, annihi- 
lates it: the Mind loſes: the Impreſſion, and no 
Veſtiges of it remain in being: yet the Paſſion, on 
the firſt vacant Moment, by its Return, will de- 


monſtrate to you that it is not like an Inſcription, 


which being obliterated, returns no more; and it 
will convinee you, that the Mind is not like a Tablet, 
or like Paper; whence it is evident, that the Terms 


Inſcription, Imprinting, 1mpreſſion, and ſuch like, 


applied to the Mind, are highly metaphorical and 
improper, and ſhould be uſed only in an emblema- 


tie and looſe Senſe; and that we muſt not draw any 


Conſequences from theſe Words, or their Ideas, in 
2 Enquiries into the real Nature of the human 

ind. DI 1 hott £13 Holte RE 

5. The Term Subſlance, even when ap to 
Body or Matter, is a very remote Metaphor. It 
was ſuppoſed by certain Philoſophers, whoſe Opi- 
nions came into ſuch Repute, as to give a Bias to 
the Language of the Learned, that beſides the fim-. 
ple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, which united give us 
the Idea of Body, there is a latent Subject of Union, 
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different from the ſenſible Qualities, which: fixes 


them, 
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them, and, holds them together. The Relation be- 


the Qualities to which it was ſuppoſed to give a 
permanent Conſfiſtence, ſeemed to bear ſome Alluſion 
or Similitude to that between the Foundation and the” 
Super/trufture ; between a Body ſupporting, * and a 
Body ſupported ; - on Account of Which Analopy, it 
was called Sub/tance ; and when it is faid that Qua- 
lities inhere in the Subſtance,” we have an Idea 
ſomewhat like a Mountain with its ineumbent Rocks 
and Trees upon it: but the Metaphor is ſo exceed - 
ing inadequate, and ſo remote from Common Senſe, 
that the whole Body of the Eearned in Succeſſion, 
who ſeemed to have Language in their own Hands, 
and actually | corrupted it in other Inſtances, have 
not been able to give this Word à Currency in that 
Senſe, beyond the Doors of Colleges and Oloſets; 
er Chanensi5 . Bf DO ATADIL 
It is plain, that whether there exiſts an obſcure 
Something in which the Qualities cohere, or no, the 
Analogy I ſpeak” of is exceeding remote; and that 
Qualities bear not the ſame Relation to their Sub- 
ſtance, that a ſuperior Body does to that on which it 
reſts; and that the Relation between the Qualities 
and the Subſtance, is wholly different from that bę- 
tween the Foundation and the Superſtructure: ſo 
that, when ' we turn our Imagination from the Me- 


for in the common Phraſe,  $ub/#ance ſignifies Goods 


taphor, and conſider the real Exiſtence of Qualities, 


we find every Idea of Subſtance and of !Superin- 
cumbence vaniſſi into Emblem. But the Word 
Subſtance; carried on from Body, and transferred to 
Mind, as the Support of intellectual Qualities, is 
the Metaphor of a Metaphor; - for as I juſt before 
obſerved, neither Ideas nor Paſſions reſide in Mind 
as Qualities do in Body; the Ideas, the Deſires and 
Appetites, are of a fugitive evaneſcent Nature, and 
Ideas are tliemſelves real Beings, having their own 
VSI. III. M Qualities; 


tween this unknown ideal Subject of Union, and 
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or an immaterial Subſtance, is to paint the Hiero- 
' glyphit of an 1 Which however may be 


done in common Diſcourſe, provided we carry in 
our Minds the Impropriety, and do not pretend, 
like Spinoſa and his Followers, to draw any Conſe- 


quences from the Term, concerning the Nature of 


l e WW EP oe 1 9 RY 
6. It is true, we have very elear Ideas of Motion, 
and of Impulſe by which Motion is communicated 


from one Body to another. We know what Print- 
ing is on Paper, and 0 on Marble; and we 


eaſily conceive a Horſe, or a Joint Stool, ſtanding 
under a Load. The Words Mative, Inpreſſion, and 
Subflance, bring familiar Ideas to the Imagination; 


but when we take our Eye off from the Metaphor 


or Emblem, and direct our Thoughts to the hu- 
man Mind, thoſe familiar Ideas appear to be — 


Reflexion and Shade. The very Similitude almoſt 


vaniſhes, and we find ourſelves receding into Ob- 
ſeurity, becauſe it is indeed the Obſcurity of the 
Objects that force Men originally to betake them- 
ſclves to Metaphor for Illuſtration. 1 
7. There are Men who pretend to reflect and. 
reaſon, who tell you, that they can conceive the 


Mind only as moved, impreſſed, and a Sußſſance; and 


therefore conclude that it muſt be actually moved, 


_ impreſſed, and material. Theſe Gentlemen ES, 
the 


exactly like Children, who ſeeing the Names 


Paſſions printed under their Pictures, tell you, that 


Anger, and Love, and Jealouſy, are made of Paper and 
Colours, and deny that there are any other, becauſe 


vou cannot tell them the Dimenſions of Anger, the 


Length of Jealouſy, or Colour of Love; whereas, 


den ſay our, printed Faftons are clear Objets of 
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57. Let us diſtinguiſh what we really know, from 


what we only imagine confuſedly : the Mind is de- 


_| termined, 


— 
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 . termined, without being moved; it has Ideas ang 
Inclinations without Impreſſions; and it exiſts, with- 
out being Subſtance : the true Reſult of which is, 
that Mind is of a different Nature from Body, and 
obeys Laws wholly repugnant and unrelated to the 
Laws of Matter, The'Gentlemen who complain, 
that when. you ſtrip. the Mind of all Motion, In- 
ſcription and Subſtance, you take away every Thing 
conceiyable from it, and ſeemingly annihilate it, have 
certainly been impoſed upon ; they neyer had wy 
Conception of the Mind, and although they uf 
the Word, and ſpoke of Soul and Spirit, all that 
filled their Imagination was, Paper, a Tablet, Balls 
in Motion, and ſuch external Objects of Viſion,” I 
need not tell my ingenious Reader who is acquainted 
with Mr. Locke's Eby, that he has made number- 
leſs. Inferences which he. applied to the Mind, that 
appear obviouſly, from what I have ſaid, to be appli- 
cable only to Paper, Pedeſtals, and Bodies at Mo- 
tion or Reſt. Theſe Obſervations are neceſſary to 
be made in an Enquiry into the Nature of the hu- 
man Mind, to keep our Thoughts free from Me- 
taphors, and emblematic Objects, that lead us aſtray 
in our Reaſoning, and to keep our Attention cloſe to 
the Operations of the Spirit of Man, and to the real 
Laws under which it Gols s its Powers. By a De- 
fect, obvious in the very Nature of Language or of 
artificial Signs, we cannot repreſent Ideas of the 
Mind that are attended with no remarkable Symp- 
tom, by a proper Word. This Impediment to 
Language put the Genius of Man upon the moſt 
ſubtile Contrivance perhaps of which he is capable, 
the Subſtitution of allegorical Expreſſions, where a 
Gleam of Likeneſs is diſcernible; and now the 
common Uſe of the moſt remote metaphorical. Ex- 
preſſions, makes us take no Notice of the ſuperla- 
ive Sagacity that at firſt, diſcovered. this ſhadowy 
Sede in common Uſe they pals, current, be-, 
/// ot 
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cauſe they are often uſed, and diſcover our moſt in- 
communicable Thoughts: but where Men in ſtrict 
Reaſonings, and philoſophic Reſearches, miſtake 


the Metaphor for a proper Word, they make _ 
Confuſion in Philoſophy. I think I may _ a 


ſert, that the natural Inability of Man to expreſs his 
intellectual Ideas, and the Abuſe of Language con- 
ſequent [thereto has led Men into greater Errors in 
Philoſophy, than all the other Abuſes of Language 
c | FEE; 
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The Infant Mind at coming to the World, is a 
meer raſa Tabula, deſtitute of all Ideas and Materials 
of Reflection, It is a Charte blanche, ready for re- 
ceiving the Inſcriptions of Senſe; yet it behoves us 
carefully to obſerve, that it differs from a raſa Tabula 
or a- Sheet of clean Paper, in the following Reſpect ; 
that you may write on clean Paper, that Sugar is 
bitter, Warmwood fweet, Fire and Froft in every De- 
gree pleaſing and ſufferable ; that Compaſſion and Gra- 
 #itude are baſe; Treachery, Fulſbood, and Envy, noble; 
and that Contempt is indifferent to us Yet no human 
Art or Induſtry are able to make thoſe Impreffions 
on the Mind: in Reſpect to them, the Mind diſ- 
covers not a paſſive Capacity, but it reſiſts them with 
the Force of Fate: the Signification of the Words 
may indeed be altered; but then we take our At- 
tention off from the Words, and place it on the 
Ideas, I mean, that no human Power is able to im- 
preſs the Ideas T ſpeak of, on the Mind of Man, in 
the Order and Relation I write them. The Infant 
Mind then is juſtly compared to a Sheet of clean 
Paper, in being pure of all Ideas, and ſuſceptible of 
a vaſt Variety; but it cannot be compared to a Sheet 
of clean Paper in this other Reſpect, that prior to 
the Impreſſion, they are both equally indifferent WP 
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the Inſcfiption they are ta bear. For the human 
Mind hath ſeveral predetermined Taſtes and Senti- 
ments, which ariſe from - a; Source that lies beyond 
Experience, Cuſtom or Choice; that with abſolute 
Authority decides the good and bad of the Ideas we 
2. To conceive proper Notions of the Prediſpoſi- 
tions of the Minds of animated Creatures, let us 
turn aſide, and make a ſmall Excurſion amongſt the 
Brute Creation, in whom Inſtinct is leſs diſguiſed 
and leſs complicated than in Man: Brutes nurſed 
and bred. up in the ſame great Common, | diſplay 
very different Diſpoſitions, and follow various Oc- 
cupations in Life. If they had been all originally of 
one Lemper and Frame of Mind, and had the ſame 
directing - Principles of Action from Nature, their 
untutored Diſpoſitions would appear for ever the 
ſame, and they would only differ according to their 
varibus Powers of Action, nearly as Sparrow- Hawks 
do from Eagles, as $wift's Houynhnms from a Na- 
tion of Philoſophers, or as Zocke's wonderful Parrot 
from a tractable Servant; they would run along one 
Courſe of Life, as large and ſmall Waves purſue 
each other down the ſame Current. FEATS? 20007? 
But in the Common of Nature, and in the fame 
Scenes, in Woods, Plains and Deſarts, we meet 
with Inhabitants of very different Characters and 
Occupatioris; we meet with Tyrants who lay waſte 
the Foreſt, and roam in Search of Blood: we meet 
with peaceable Colonies, 'who! yet retain the Diſpo - 
ſitions of the Golden Age, and feed only on Vege- 
tables; and with Tribes of induſtrious Labourers, 
who work in Wood, or live by Fiſhing; or by weav- 
ing Nets in which to take their Prey. Thatithe 
Oceupations and Manner of Life of the Brute Cre- 
ation, are not the Effects of Cuſtom, or Experience 
of their Powers or Capacities of Action, but of a 
predetermined, innate Diſpoſition, appears from num 
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berleſs Inſtances ; Cocks ſtrike with their Legs be- 
fore their Spurs grow, and Bulls puſh before their 
Horns appear : the Puppies of all Beaſts of Prey, 
while they are yet offenceleſs and innocent of Blood, 
play and exerciſe themſelves in the Arts of Deſtruc- 
tion; while the helpleſs Animals, who are devoted 
to be their Prey, practiſe, in unexperienced Youth, 
the Shifts of Flight and Eſcape. Ducklings juſt. 
parted from the Shell, and hatched by a Hen, re- 
yoice at the Water, and the Moment they come 
to it, launch thereon with the utmoſt Security, ac- 
compliſhed Sailors before they row, or/ſtrike the firſt 
Oar; young Birds hatched in a Cage by a Step- 
mother, and brought along with her to a Country, 
where none of the Species ever dwelt before, ſhall 
not follow the Step-mother's Plan, or be led aſide 
by acquired Knowledge, but if they find Materials, 
build exactly in the Mode of their Anceſtors, with- 
out the leaſt Deviation; as they never quit the Plan 
of their Forefathers, neither do they improve by 
Time and Experience, or perform any Work of 
Fancy. No bird was ever known to alter the Form 
of his Family Neſt, or to contrive a more commo- 
dious Nurſery for her Voung; nor, as an ingenious 
Writer obſerves, did any Hive of Bees ever add or 
8 a ſingle Angle in the Building of their 
3. In looking over the Inſtincts of Animals, there 
are two Obſervations we can hardly miſs: the one 
is, that they are the Effects of Calculation and De- 
ſign, which has ſo finely adapted them to their 
Powers of Execution; and the ſecond is, that this 
Calculation is not theirs. How deſtructive had it 
been to the Species of Ducks, if they had ſuch 
Boldneſs to plunge into the Waves without an Oar 
to ſtrike, or an unknown Means of keeping out the 
Water from penetrating' their Feathers. - The pro- 


digious Ornament of the Lion is but the external 
p54 N | 


Part 
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Part of the Deſign of Nature: when you'diſcover 
that the taming of this fierce Animal is the moſt. 
difficult Undertaking imaginable, and that his Wrath 
and Thirſt of Blood are mot to be ſubdued, you 
then ſee the Meaning of the Armament of the de- 
ſtructive Creature, It is equally remarkable, that 
in the regular ſtated Actions of very ſtupid: Animals, 
who have hardly any Traces of Prudence or Re- 
flection, we diſcover an Intimacy à priori with the 
moſt ſecret Powers of Nature. Hens and Turkies 
perform Operations very familiarly, which aſter they 
are known, and became the Objects of our En- 
quiry, no Depth of Philoſophy can account for. 
Shall we fay, thit the Hen and Turkey, foreſeeing 
Powers and Effects, which ' Sir  //aac Newton could 
not calculate, nor even explain, undertook the Of- 
fice of Hatching ?. Is it not evident that we muſt 
attribute the. Proceſs to ſome Being, who is ac- 
quainted with the Seeds of Life in the Egg, who 
knows the Powers of Heat; and the juſt Degree ne- 
_ ceſfary for warming the Embrio into Life R 
There is no Need of heaping Inſtances of an 
CEconomy, that is taken Notice of by every Writer 
of Natural Hiſtory, and occurs to every one in fa. 
miliar Life, I will proceed to lay it down as a ge- 
neral Maxim, that it is the common Method of 
Nature to direct her animal Creation by Inſtinct or 
unacquired Diſpoſition; and from it I draw this 
undeniable Concluſion, that it is equally practicable 
for Nature to direct Man as the Brute by Inſtinct 
or Prediſpoſition; I do not mean from the Poſſibilit) 
to bring an Argument for the Fact, but only to 
ſnew, that there is no Violence in ſuppoſing human 
Inſtincts, and that no Argument lies againſt them 
from the Difficulty of conceiving their Nature or 
Operation, ſeeing that the ſame Difficulties remain 
in Force againſt the Inſtinct of Brutes, which ne- 
verth<leſs are certain and real. . 1 
| m M4 | 4. But 
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4 But; it mult be carefully noted, that Inſtincts 
and Prediſpoſitions do not infer innate Ideas, Rules, 
Maxims, or Inſeriptions on tlie Imagination. I al- 
ready obſerved, that the Uſe of the words e | 


Imprinting, and Unpreſſian, applied to the Mind in 


a proper Senſe, has led the modern Philoſophers 


into great Confuſion and Error. I likewiſe took No- 
tice, that the, human Inglinations, Appetites, Sen- 


timents, and, even Ideas, paſs away totally off, the 


Mind, and have no Exiſtence; yet by their Return, 


they demonſtrate that they are not loſt like a defaced 
Inſeription, and that they are in the Mind in a Man- 


ner very different from a Propoſition, on Paper, or 
an Inſcription .on” à Pedeſtal. -L-own at the ſame 


Time, there is no conceiving how a Man can have 


a Sentiment, a Taſte. for Muſic in his Frame of 
Mind, or an Idea in his Memory, without perceiv- 
ing chem there. We ſee nothing in Matter, corre- 
ſpond to this Property of the intellectual Part of 
Man; yet I, muſt here call to my Aſliſtance the 
Axiom I premiſed, that we muſt not argue ag ainſt 


the Reality of the Fact, which we ie eh þ now, 


merely becauſe we do at neben then! ann q 


of its Exiſtence. ;. + 4 4; 
F. When we waa our. Thoughts ae N 0d 


phorical Images, and place them on the real Opera- 
tions of the Mind, We find that ſome Inſtincts of 
great Influence do not appear until certain Seaſons 
of Life, and certain preordained Ideas call them 
forth to Action; nothing can be more different from 
the Nature of Inſeriptiens on Pager or Stone: In- 
ſeriptions are eleareſt and moſt legible when they are 
freſh, but the Inſtincts of Animals are ſometimes 
imperceptible in tender Vouth, and are diſplayed 
only when the Mind comes to Maturity, and the 


Seaſon of Paſſion i is arrived; the mutual Inclinations 


of the Sexes in Birds is warmed into a Flame by the 
Approach of Spring, and every Bird then diſcovers 
without 


Fg 
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without Miſtake, the Object of his Engagements: 
By this Obſervation we are led to take Notice of the 
univerſal Deſign that runs through the Creation, and 
governs all the animated Inhabitants of the Earth. 
The Minds of Animals are calculated for the Ob- 
jects that in Proceſs of Time are to attach them; 
at the Preſence, of thoſe Objects they: feel a new De- 
fire, which. is the ſecret: Intelligence of Nature, and 
it is this Pre- engagement that forms their Characters, 
and leads them to their different Occupations and 
Courſe of Life: It directs the various Tribes or 
Species to their peculiar hereditary Eſtates in the 
Common of Nature; it Peoples Lakes and Bogs, 
Mountains and particular Trees, with their proper 
Inhabitants, Who feel a real amor Patriæ, that will 
ſuffer them to reſide no where elſe; and this divine 
Intelligence inſtructs, them in their, different Oceu- 
pations by which they live, and is the ingenious Ar- 
biter of their Pleaſures and Enjoyme nt. 
6. What I have been ſaying requires the fulleſt 
and cleareſt Light, in order to bring us acquainted 
with the Laws of the Mind. A modern Philoſo- 
pher objects to me, and fays; Let us take the follows 
ing Propoſitions: A Thruſh in the Spring courts 
© the Company of his Mate; à Man has a Taſte 
+ for Muſic ; theſe Propoſitions are formed of Ideas, 
the Ideas are not innate, neither are the Propoſitions 
that are formed of them.“ /I own it, learned Sir; 
but I neither ſaid Propoſitions nor Ideas are innate; 
on the contrary, I am convinced they are not; and 
yet it is certainly true, that the Mind is ſo ſramed 
before the Reception of the Idea, as upon its Ap- 
pearance to feel a Paſſion, an Appetite, or Inclina- 
tion, that was before out of Perception, and was 
neither engraved nor imprinted, ſo as tobe per- 
ceivable. The Duckling has no original Idea of 
Water, yet the Moment he deſeries it, he is moved 
with a new Deſire to ſwim; he flings himſelf upon 
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it the firſt Moment with perfect Security, and before 
he draws/a Stroke is an accompliſhed Rower. The 
Bee has no innate Ideas of Honey, of Flowers, or 
of Wax; yet he is a perfe& Virtuoſo in theſe Mat- 


ters, and without Line or Compaſs, or ſtudying a 


Problem in Euclid, ſets out no ordinary Geometri- 
cian and Architect. It is certain, that Inſtincts do 
not require innate Ideas, and that Diſpoſitions and 
Taſtes belong to the Mind unperceived, ready to be 
put in Motion by the Scene which is-to direct their 
Operations. 3 64-98 3 : 
7. Let us now quit this Excurſion into the De- 
partment of Brutes, to return to the human Syſtem ; 
and. let us examine whether or no Man has his In- 


ſtincts to direct him in the Concerns of Life. J hope 


that the Explanations I have already made, will keep 
me free from Cavils that interfere not with my Mean- 
ing or Deſign. I am not going in queſt of innate 


Characters, nor innate Propoſitions impreſſed on the 


Underſtanding; but, in order to give the moſt diſ- 
tinct Idea poſſible of the Ohject of my Enquiry, I 
will quote a Paſſage from Mr. Locte, that comes up 
exactly to my Purpoſe: I deny not that there are 
© natural Tendencies imprinted on the Minds of 


Men; and that from the very firſt Inſtances of 


<- Senſe and Perception, there are ſome Things that 
< are grateful, and others unwelcome to them; ſome 


0 — that they ineline to, and others that they 
5 fly: Bu | 


| t this makes nothing for innate Characters 
on the Mind, which are to be the Principles of 


- © Knowledge, regulating our Practice; ſuch natural 


* Impreſſions on the Underitanding are ſo far from 


© being confirmed hereby, that this is an Argument 


© againſtthem ; ſince, if chere were certain Characters 
© imprinted by Nature on the Underſtanding as the 
Principles of Knowledge, we could not but per- 
* ceive them conſtantly: operate in us, and influence 


+ our Knowledge, as we do thoſe others on the Will 
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© and Appetite, which never ceaſe to be tlie conſtant 
Springs and Motives of all our Actions, to Which 
wie perpetually feel them ſtrongly impelling us. It 
is plain from this Paſſage, that he diſtinguiſhes be- 
tween natural Tendencies imprinted on the Minds 
of Men, which are the conſtant Springs and Mo- 
tives of our Actions; and innate Characters, which 
are the Principles of Knowledge, and appear in the 
Form of Rules and Maxims : The Firſt he acknow-< 
ledges, and only argues ' againſt the Second. Here 
then, once for all, before I proceed to the Theory 
of the Human Mind, I declare that I think it ex- 
tremely abſurd to imagine that Infants come to the 
| World with Rules, Maxims, Principles, or Ideas 
imprinted on their Underſtanding; and that my At- 
tempt is only to bring to open Light, Tendencies 
or Inſtincts that cannot be acquired by Reaſon, and 
which are diſtinguiſned from Principles or Propoſi- 
tions in this Reſpect, that no Reaſon can be given 
for them; and as they are not acquired, they appear 
to be Appendages to human Nature univerſally felt, 
that may be traced in every Nation and Society of 
Men, that ever came to cur Knowledge; whether 
ſavage or civilized. . 

8. To proceed then; Mankind know by Inſtinct 
the Paſſions on the human Countenance, when they 
become violent, and are not diſguiſed. This is a 
Science ſo clearly ſettled by Nature, that Painters 
are able to repreſent the Paſſions with Force and 


L.ife to all Nations upon Earth, ſo that the wildeſt 


Savages the Moment they caſt their Eyes on the 


Picture, ſhall underſtand with the utmoſt Evidence, 


the Emotions of Mind delineated; it is becauſe all 
the Race of Man know the Paſſions by Inſtinct, 
that the Statues of ancient Greece and Nome "ſpeak: 
their Emotions this Day as intelligib!y to the Tra- 
vellers of all Countries, as they did to the Sculp- 
tors Cotemporaries and Acquaintances, 8 
ITE | | : Irie 3 
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The, 8 mptoms of the Paſſion 
univxerſal Language well underſtood; but they do ſo, 
only becauſe they are taught hy Nature. An artifi- 
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Grief, Anger, Envy, corpotal Pain; Pity, have 
each their unerring Symptoms that diſcover the Agi- 


tations of the Soul / at a Glance. It may be alledged, 
that theſe Symptoms: we e at firſt uſed by Accident, 


and continued after by Cuſtom ſo conſtantly, that 
every one learns them, and underſtands the Paſſions 
to Which they are become Signs; as by Uſe, the 


Words which indiſpaſtably are factitious, bring to 
our I houghts their icorreſpondent Ideas; in ſhort, 
that the Symptoms ofſthe Paſſions acquired in Youth, 
and by conftant Uſe, are become an univerſal Lan- 
guage. FF od a ; F :'n | F LICE a % 4. 
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cial Language is alterable, and, like all the other 
Works of Man, is ſubject to Variation and Decay; 
and there is no ſuch I hing as fixing it for a Perpe- 
petuity, while it continues in public Uſe. Affecta- 
tion and Novelty: will be always buſy, making 
Changes and Deviations, which although fender in 


any one Age, yet, like the low Touches of Time, 


they become ſenſible at length; but the pictureſque 


Language of the Paſſions has never varied a 'Tittle, 


nor is it within the Reach of human Art or Power 
to vary them. Alexander or Cæſhgar, Who governed 


the known World, were not able to make a Laughter 
puaſs for a Sign of Melancholy, or à Frown for the 


Expreſſion! of Approbation: Beſides, every one is 
conſcious of the fuperior Force of the Expreſſions 
of Nature to that of Words, and conſequently of 


their Difference. Itlis idle to purſue this Argument 
farther, betauſe hardly any one who can ſee, will 


diſpute that the Symptoms of the Paſſions are both 
produced and underſtood by Inſtin ct. 
The Paſſions alſo diſcover; themſelves by peculiar 
Sounds; à Sigh, a Groan, Laughter, the piercing 


Cries of Agony, and the flow Wailings of Sorrow, 
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are underſtood by every Ear. There are ſtill ſlighter 


— 


Emotions, and gentler Modulations of Sound taught 


by eloquent Nature, that enter into familiar Dif- 
courſe, and are underſtood by every one without 

Grammar or Proſody, that coneur much to the 
Charms of Elocution, ànd diſcover a Senfibility of 


Taſte. The ſoft bewitching Tone of Love, as well 
as the Smile, give a brief, but a very intelligible 


Account of the Heart. Raillery, Grief, Anger, 
Fear, vary the Sound as well as the Features, and 


diſcover to us, by the Light of Inſtinct, the Speaker's. 


Sentiments, although he uſes a Language we do not 
underſtands © | | | 88 


The Attitudes and Flexions of ths Body alſo, 
ſtrongly expreſs the Motions of the Mind; whence 


it is, that Orators chooſe to ſpeak ſtanding, and in 
a moving Poſture,” Theſe three 1 have mentioned, 
the Geſture, Tone and Attitude, form the Spirit 


and Soul of Language: And if Nature had not en- 


dowed Man with an inſtinctive Knowledge of them, 
he would be hardly capable of Speech: The Uſe 
they are of to us, in rendering us intelligible to each 
other, and ſmoothing the Way to Language, may 


be obſerved in the Geſtures and Modulations Gk 


Children, who come flowly to the Power of Speech, 


and of Strangers Who endeàvour to converſe and 
become intelligible, without underſtanding each 
other's Language; for in ſuch Caſes, Neceſſity 
brings them back to the Principles and Elements of 
E e LIES 


ky: There is nothing has puzzled Philoſophers I 


more than the” peculiar Marks and Diagnoſtics" of 
the human Species: Tt is not that they are unknown, 


or that they are not obvious; it is manifeſt that 
every one perceives and knows them by the Ability 
of every one to diftinguith a Man; but the Diffi- - 


culty lies in ſelecting out thoſe univerſal Marks. 
Is it not ſurprifing, ' that however eaſy this Taſk 
R . . appears, 
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appears, the whole Succeſſion . of Philoſophers 
miſſed of it, and were not able to tell what every 
Clown and Savage eaſily perceives? In ſhort, 
the diſtinguiſhing Marks of the Species, are the 
Symptoms of the human Mind appearing in open 
View, in the Countenance and Geſture, modulat- 
ing the Voice to the Hearer's conſcious: Feelings, 
and painting to both the Senſes, if I may ſay ſo, 
the well-known Emotions and Sentiments of the 
Mind: Untaught Inſtinct diſcovers them, and theſe 
being found conſtantly joined to the human Shape 


and Countenance, and being naturally expreſſed by 


them, as I juſt obſerved, the Shape and Count-- 
nance. ſerve, as a Label does on a Grocer's Cheſt, 
to let us know the Repoſitory of the human Mind, 
even although Sleep at preſent ſeals up the Man's 
Intellects. It is here proper to vbſerve, that hu- 
man Madneſs. or Folly are peculiar to the Mind of 
Man, and characterize it equally with its calm com- 
mon Senſe. Its Pride and Ambition appear as real 
under a Crown of Straw, as a Crown of Gold. 
Its Paſſions, its Geſture, and Characters appear as 
diſtinctly in Bedlam as at a City Committee; and in 
me Extrayagance of a Mad-man, we know the 
human Mind diſconcerted and out of Arrangement, 
with the ſame Certainty, that we know Houſhold- 
furniture in the Ruins of a Houſe. that has been 
.* overturned by a Storm. - Geſture and Modulation 
are more preſeryed in the Languages of the South 
Part of Europe, and in the ſame Climate round the 
Earth, than in the Climates to the North; the 
Cauſe is unknown, but the Effect indubitable, 
which forbids Oratory to arrive at the ſame. Per- 
fection, or to have the ſame Powers as in Greece and 
Rome. For the fame Reaſon, pantomime Enter- 
tainments are the Growth of .#taly and Exotics in 
- our cold Climate, like their Oranges; but although 
the northern Inhabitants Want the Expreſſions of 
1 | | — PO Nature, 
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Nature, they have not loſt the Taſte ; 28 Men who. 
are themſelves no Poets, are ſenſible of the Beau- 


ties of Poetry: whence it has happened, that While 


the northern Critics ceaſe not to ridicule the filent 
conſcious Expreſſions of Pantomime, their Women, 
Children, and the Illiterate, who are happy in 
knowing no Rule but the Rule of Inſtinct, floek to 
' thoſe Exhibitions of the Soul. I am here perſuad- 

ed to give a Hint that I think may be uſeful to 
Preachers, Lawyers, and others who are deſtined to 
ſpeak in public; it is, that they often practiſe: be- 
fore a Glaſs or good Judges, the pure Expreſſion. of 
Nature, free from the Bluſter and Confuſion of 
Words, and fix an habitual Propriety and Grace of . 
Geſture, which few of our Countrymen are happy 
II. Muſic, with a ſuperior Power that is not ge- 
quired, and cannot be reliſted, ſeizes on the human 
Mind, and opens the Springs of the Paſſions. The 
Effects of Mufic is the Subject of the fineſt Lines 
in our Language; my Reader of Taſte is ſenſible L 
mean Dryden's Feaſt of Alexander. ' We compre- 


hend by Inſtinct, without the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, © 


chat Muſie is related to Poetry. The principal Ob- 
ject of both, is ſomething beyond Conception rap- 
turous and elevating; when we would fix our View 
upon it, we find that it lies yet below our Horizon, 
and only appears in a Dawn whoſe Splendor ſur- 
prizes us. accordingly, there is a Perfection, a plus 
ultra ſtill behind, beyond Expreſſion and Attain- 
ment in both, of which great Poets and Muſicians. 
haye a confuſed. Idea, without Ability eyer to ar- 
rive at it. But although they know it not, they are 
ſenſible. when, they approach to it, by the noble Ele- 
vation that ſeizes the Soul, the Raptures in which 
it ſtruggles as it were to get Jooſe, and approach to 
the unknown object, that ſeems at the ſame Time 

to appear and hide from the Imagination. Muſic,  . 
like Poetry, hath its Tragedy and Corrs 0 
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appears, the whole Succeſſion of Philoſophers 
miſſed of it, and were not able to tell what every 
Clown and Savage eaſily perceives? In ſhort, 
the diſtinguiſhing Marks of the Species, are the 
Symptoms of the human Mind appearing in open 
View, in the Countenance and Geſture, modulat- 


ing the Voice to the Hearer's conſcious Feelings, 


-* overturned J.3 Storm. - Geſture and Modulation 
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Nature, they have not loſt the Taſte ; as Men WhO 
are themſelves no Poets, are ſenſible of the Beau- 


ties of Poetry: whence it has happened, that While 


the northern Critics ceaſe not to ridicule the filent 
conſcious Expreſſions of Pantomime, their Women, 
Children, and the Illiterate, who are happy in 
knowing no Rule but the Rule of Inſtinct, flock to 
thoſe Exhibitions of the Soul. I am here perſuad- 
ed to give a Hint that I think may be uſeful to 
Preachers, Lawyers, and others who are deſtined to 
ſpeak in public; it is, that they often practiſe: be- 
fore a Glaſs or good Judges, the pure Expreſſion of 
Nature, free from the Bluſter and Confuſion of 
Words, and fix an habitual Propriety and Grace of . 
Geſture, which few of our Countrymen are happy 

11. Muſic, with a ſuperior Power that is not ac- 
quired, and cannot be reliſted, ſeizes on the human 
Mind, and opens the Springs of the Paſſions. The 
Effects of Muſic is the Subject of the fineſt Lines 
in our Language; my Reader of Taſte is ſenſible I 
mean Dryden's Feaſt of Alexander. We compre- 
hend by Inſtinct, without the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, 
chat Muſie is related to Poetry. The principal Ob- 
ject of both, is ſomething beyond Conception rap- 
turous and elevating; when we would fix our View 


upon it, we find that it lies yet below our H 
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and only appears in a Dawn whoſe Splendor ſur- 
prizes us. accordingly, there ig a. Perfection, a plus 
ultra ſtill behind, beyond Expreſſion and, Attajn- 
ment in both, of which great Poets and Muſicians 
haye a confuſed Idea, without Ability eyer to ar- 
rive at it. But although they know it not, they are 
ſenſible when they approach to it, by the noble Ele- 
vation that ſeizes the Soul, the Raptures in which 
it ſtruggles as it were to get looſe, and approach to 
the unknown object, that ſeems at the ſame Time 
to appear and hide from the Imagination. Muſic, 
like Poetry, hath. its Tragedy and Comedy, 2 
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often a fantaſtic Mixture of both ; which latter. 
ſeems to be the preſent Taſte, 


- Muſic, like all Sciences whoſe Standard is in 1 Na- 
ture, can only be corrupted” by the Profeſſors, or 


the Learned in Muſic, becauſe the Senſe of the un- 


tutored Part of Mankind is the true Standard, and 


can never be wrong; but the Learned are always 


liable to be corrupted by Vanity and Aﬀectation : 
The ſame Thing happens in Eloquence; the Senſe 
of the Crowd is the true Standard of Eloquence ; 


* t from the Time Oratory became an Art, it has 


n ſeldom free from the falſe Beauties of the 


Learned in Oratory. The true Beauties of Muſic 


affect every Ear that is notcorrupted by Art, but'the 
Maſters are often led, by a falſe Emulation of dif- 
playing a Maſter- hand, to introduce what may pro- 
1 enough be called the Puns and Quibbles of 

uſic; theſe they at preſent cultivate with great 
Care and Perſeverance, while they neglect the wild 
Graces, the nobly-plaintive Strains, the Sounds 


that charm and eſevate, that aſſuage the petulant 


Cares of this Life, that wrap us in golden Viſions, 


and bring forward lofty: Paſſions, which we never 


knew before, and now „Nee in Dong with Sur- 
prize and Ecſtaſy. 


There appears Tele Reifon to vue that" dor 
inſtinctive. Taſte of Muſic has been communicated 


to any other Species, or is any other than a Charm 
relative-to the human Mind, and confined to it. 
Every Species of Birds who ſing, have, it is true, 
their on hereditary Strain, at leaſt ſufficient to 
diſtinguith them to the other Sex within the Species; 
but however we admire the Variety of the Song, 
yet it is not Muſic to us, although it be to them 
the irreſtible Breathing. of the Voice of Love, that 


melts them into Paſſion, and diſtinguiſhes the 


Lover, ordained by F. ate for the N uptials. 
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112. The Tranſition from Muſie to Beauty is eaſy 
I 1 Beauty is not abſolute no more than 
Muſic, but relative, and the well known Symbol of 
pre ordained Union, Every Creature finds the Ob- 
ject of Deſire in his own Species; and there are 
few Temptations to tranſgreſs thoſe Bounds : An 
Appetite indeed of Mind or Body, may be deprav- 
ed or warped in a few Inſtances, but it never can be 
loſt or altered, nor yet ſo far miſled to a wrong Ob- 
ject, as not to leave the Intention of Nature very 7 
clear and obvious. Man does not diſcover the | 
Beauty that gives Birth to Paſſion, until both him- = 
ſelf and the Fair arrive near the Summit of Youth. - b 
I am obliged to be the more explicit on this Inch- © *J 
nation that unites the Sexes, and enſures. the Conti- 
nuation of the Species, becauſe it clearly decides a 
Point of the utmoſt Importance to be known in 
the Theory of Man; it is, that the natural Springs 
of human Actions, although they be the inſtinctiyve 
Impreſſions of Nature on the Breaſt, yet they are 
not impreſſed ſtrongeſt on Children; and ſome, for - - 
. Inſtanee this I ſpeak of, do not appear until after a 
conſiderable: Advance in Life. Man beheld Beauty 
and a good Air from his Infancy, but the unuttera- 
ble Elegance that forms the Soul of Beauty, and 
kindles tender Deſires, lay hid from him in puerile 
Youth. What is this Grace which Lovers and 
Poets feel while they mourn their Inability to ex- 
preſs their Thoughts; It is the conſcious Symptom 
of the Seaſon of Life, intended by Nature for the 
human Nuptials, when the Paſſion, juſt opening in- 
to Bloom in the Breaſt, ſeeks for an Object of its 
Tenderneſs, and throws refiſtlefs Embelliſhment- 
and Softneſs over the Manner and Expreſſion; 


9. 
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- theſe Symptoms are | beſt underſtood by Savages, 1 
| but they are more affected and practiſed by polite. 
Nations, who imitate the Graces of Nature, and 
make them ſubmit to eſtabliſhed Rules of Art. Al- 
Vox. III. N 4 757; 7-0 oh - 
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| though this conſcious Grace generally fades 20d 
dies along with the Seaſon of Paſſion, yet in ſome 
| Women it is fixed by Education and Habit, and 
N communicates a Tincture of Beauty and Softneſs | 
| to the Actions, until old Age utterly” defaces it. 
It is ſufficient to my preſent Purpoſe, to ew 
in a few Inſtances that Man hath his Inſtincts, his 
natural Directions, and innate Eights, which de- 
pend not on Deduction, Deſign, or Reaſon; but 
are the Revelations of Nature, made to him by A 
ſilent Notice to his Heart, without Pains or Reflec- 
tion; and that theſe tacit Revelations form his com- 
1 mon Senſe, his Character, and Courſe of Life. 
JA Man's Senſe of Beauty confines him ſufficieritly | 
to the Mother and Nurſe of his Species, and the 
kind Companion of his Cares; the Sympathy of 
| | Countenance and Geſture, and the innumerable 
| PFlexions and Modulations of his Voice,” both ex- 
. preflive of the human Mind, diſcover to Man his 
| Society, and form the Out-ſtrokes of Language, 
Bil . which is the Chain that binds together the W 
49 bers of the great Leviathan. 8 
| 13. We find then that the Minds of Arle in 4 
|| ; regard to the Inſtincts or primary Springs of Ac 
Bj! tion, are very improperly compared to a r Tubula, 
| [| or Sheet of clean Paper: But in an infant State 
= | they may be more juſtly compared to the neareſt 
Bj Image of animated Life, a Tree; In Winter, 
t [| naked Fruit-trees of different Species ſeem little 
: ig diſtinguiſhable 3 but when Spring and powerful 
- | Suns invigorate them, and call forth their innate 
Bl Properties, then different Kinds of Bloſſoms, Leaves | 
W || and Fruit appear, whoſe Exiſtence were before un- 
W || _ perceivable. Thus the Inſtints and Diſpoſitions 
1 dk Animals that lie unperceived in the infant Mind, 
: . and appear in the active and deſtined Seco 
Life, en their kapetire e — them 
e into Operation,” - 1 | 
5 kniet . 
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Inſtinct appears with various Degrees of Clear- 
neſs and Certainty in various Animals; in Bees, 
Ducks, and perhaps in moſt Inſects, it is deciſwe 
and perfect at their Entrance upon an active Life; 
in Dogs and other Animals that approach the hu- 
man Sagacity, it is at firſt obſcure, and requires an 
Exerciſe and Diſcipline which they naturally fall in- 
to, to bring it to Perfection; in Man, Inſtinct is 
more latent, complicated, and reſtrained by oppo- 
ſite and irreconcileable Defires, and therefore more 
liable to be perverted, miſtook, or miſled by Habit; 
yet its Intelligence throughout the Species will for 
ever remain clear enough to ſhew its End, and ths 
Views of Nature. - „ Tpocts | 
14. However obvious Inſtinct appears in the 

Actions of Animals, and in determining their Cha- 
racters and Courſe of Life, it finds no Room in 
modern Philoſophy. The Inſtincts of the brute. 
Creation are equally inconſiſtent with its Prinziples, - 


as the Inſtincts of Men: Fhis Obſervation is ſuf- 


ficient to make an unbiaſſed Perſon ſtrongly, ſuſpect, 
that the modern Syſtem of the human Mind is im- 
perfect, and in fact, while the current Philoſophy 
treats with minute and tedious Exactneſs of ſenſible. 
Ideas, which are only fortuitous and fugitive Ob- 
jects in the Mind, it leaves in Oblivicn the: Soul 
itſelf: The Lights of Philoſophy are held to us 
carefully through all the trifling Objects of the Un- 
derſtanding, and we are committed to utter Dark 
neſs, where only it is of the greateſt Conſequence 
to us to have ſome Knowledge. KT e's FAR * + 
Whoever has read the foregoing Reflections at- 
tentively, and is acquainted with Mr. Locke's Argu- 
ments againſt innate Ideas, may eafily ſee that the 


celebrated Diſpute he has entered into on that Sub- 


ject is merely verbal, and that the Queſtion to be 
decided with him is, only whether Inſtincts ſhould 
be called Ideas or Principles, or ſhould not? If 

8 ? . the 
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"he Term Idea, agreeable to the proper Import, be 
taken to. ſignify the Repreſentatives. we have in the 
Mind of Objects of Senſe, or our Reflections on 
them, whici is the Meaning Mr. Locke has taken 
the Word in; then it is certain there are no innate 
Ideas; and indeed the Propoſition is not worthy 
of ſuch a formal Induction of Proofs, as Mr. Locke 
has made, ſeeing. that nothing can be added in Evi- - 
dence clearer than the Poſitien- itſelf, viz. that ſenſi- 
ble Ideas are derived from Senſe, and conſequently are 
not innate, What is ſaid of ſenſible Ideas, holds 
. equally of Principles formed of them. Principles 
made of ſenſible Ideas can no more be innate than 
the Ideas of which they are forme. 
But then, when we have concluded that we have 
no innate Ideas or Principles, it is nece ſſary that 
another Propoſition ſhould be eſtabliſhed, in order 
to give Men ſome uſeful Knowledge of the Nature 
of the human Spirit; it is, that in the human 
Mind, there are Inſtincts not acquired by Senſe, 
and therefore diſtinguiſhable from both Ideas and 
Principles, that riſe into Perception and Influence, 
as the Powers of the Soul epen and diſplay them- 
ſelves. But this moſt important Part of the Know- 
| ledge of the Mind has been neglected by Mr. 
Locke, and indeed appears incon+enient to his 
Syſtem, and when it is eſtabliſhed, his Syſtem ap- 
pears partial 2nd trifling; ſe ſible Ideas, of which 
he ſo largely treats, are only Paſſengers in the Mind, 
that occaſicnally take up a ſhort Abode there, and 
paſs away; the Theory of them is therefore pro- 
portionably unimportan: ; but Inſtincts are the eſ- 
ſential diſtinguiſhing Qualities of the Mind, and 
the permanent Laws of its Actions and Feelings. 
When the Inſtincts of animated Beings are taken 
no Notice of in Philoſophy, and only mere tranſi- 
tory Perception is attended to, then no Diſtinetion 
appears in the intellectual Creation but the Herre 
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of Capacity, or greater and leſſer Powers, and Phi- 
ſophy becomes barren and unimportant ; but when we 
diſtinguiſh Animals by their Inſtincts, the various 
Deſigns of Providence appear full in View, and 

the all-governing Spirit acts, directs and rules thro? 
the Proſpect of Na and gives their ſeparate 
Code of Laws to every Species on Earth, from 
which there is no Appeal. From the human In- 
ſtincts it is, that we may expect to diſcover, by the 


Light of Nature, and by the Teſtimony of Ana- 


logy, the End and Purpoſe of that great, miſerable, 
and complicated Creature, Man. I ſhall only add 
to what I have ſaid concerning Mr. Locke's Argu- 
ments againſt ' innate Ideas and innate. Principles, 
that he has not advanced One Syllable againſt un- 
acquired Inſtincts, and that his Reaſonings on thoſe 
Subjects conclude nothing againſt what I have con- 
ien for in this RAT Sema NNE IE 7 
1585. Upon the Whole, I flatter myſelf that I 
have in the foregoing Tracts proved, with ſufficient 


| Evidence, that the Syſtem which ſuppoſes Self. in- 


tereſt to be the Parent of the Paſſions, and the ulti- 
mate Mover of human Actions, is a Figment and a 
Deception; formed by ſubſtituting general Expreſ- 
ſions which have no Ideas or Reality annexed to 
them, for the particular, Inclinations and Averſions 
which are the real Sources of dur Deſires. That 
the Mind is not moved, or impreſſed as Matter is; 
that theſe Expreſſions which are borrowed from 
material Objects, are. metaphorical and improper in 
the higheſt Degree when applied to. the Mind, and 
afford no Sanction . 5 the uſual Reaſonings of the 
Materialiſts; on the Contrary, that the Mind obeys 
Laws wholly different from, and inconſiſtent with 
the Laws of Matter; and that the human Mind 
hath, in Embrio, Diſpoſitions, Sentiments, and 
Taſtes, prior to the Impreſſions of Senſe, which 
determine and form the human Character and 
* N 3 | Courſe 
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Courſe of Life, and that we are by an inviſible 
Power, enlightened and led by the Hand, whoſe 
Directions we always feel with ſufficient Clearneſs. 

Having diſplayed the Errors of thoſe Syſtems that 
diſtorted modern Philoſophy, the Way at leaſt is 
cleared to the ſacred Springs of Morality and Vir- 
tue, and a Path opened to the human Plan, which 
it concerns us ſo much in this Age of Infidelity and 
Enquiry, to be perfectly acquainted with, | 


P. S. Every One who is acquainted with Mr, 
Lecke's Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding, will 
readily ſee that no 'T'wo Syſtems can be more op- 

poſite than his, and this I have juſt ſketched out. 
When it is proved that the Judgments and com- 
mon Senſe of Men are directed by Inſtincts, then 
the Deſign of Mr. Lecke's Chapters: againſt innate 
Ideas and innate Principles is overturned, as well 
as his whole ſubſequent Syſtem, as far as it is found- 
ed on the Principles begun in thoſe celebrated Chap- 
ters, and carried on throughout the whole Body of 
his Eſſay; Self- Intereſt, which, agreeable to his 
N 5 Plan, forms every Law that binds Man- 
kind, which directs their Judgment, and moves 
them to Action, falls to the Ground; and Virtue 
and Morality muſt appear under a very different 
* Character, and different Laws from thoſe which 
his Plan admits. Senſible of the prodigious Au- 
thority that lies againſt me, and of the general 

Aſſent given to Mr. Locke's Scheme, I would not 

it venture to oppoſe it, if I had not the ſtrongeſt Aſ- 
1 | ſurance of the Truth of the Opinions I advance 
_ Biy and a Conviction that the Cauſe of Virtue an- 
_ 3! Morality is deeply intereſted in the Diſpute. . With 
ſuch Reflections I thought proper to communicate 
my Thoughts to the Public, that they may have 
a fair Trial, notwithſtanding any Authority upon 
Earth : This-is a Freedom of Examination hk 
. 4 . Mr. 
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Mr. Locke himſelf has taken, and ſtrenuouſly con- 
tended for. 

My intelligent. Realer will eaſily foreſee, that in 
the Proſecution of this Subject, the next Attempt 
ſhould be to enquire what are the Inſtincts peculiar 
to Man, that diſtinguiſh him from the other known 
Animals who ſhare this Earth with. him; whether, 
amoneſt the human Inſtincts, there be any, that 
form fixed and univerſally-felt Fountain-heads of 
Religion and Duty; and if it appears that we really 
have ſuch, then it is evidently of the greateſt Im- 
portance to point them out, and to examine what 
they plainly infer, and what they l us concern 
ing the kad and Deſtination of Man. 
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THOMAS PARNELL, D. D. 


ArcnprAcon. jo” CLoourR. 


By Dr. GOLDSM IT H. 


HE 1 of a Scholar ſeldom abpunds with 


| Adventure. His Fame is acquired in Soli- 
tude, And the Hiſtorian who only views him at a 
Diſtance, muſt be content with a dry Detail of 


Actions by which he is ſcarce diſtinguiſhed from the 

Mankind. But we are fond of talking of 
thoſe who have given us Pleaſure, not that we 
have any Thing important to ſay, but decauſe the 


Reſt of 


Subject is pleaſing. 


Thomas Parneil, D. D. was deſcended from an. 


ancient Family, that had for ſome Centuries been 
ſettled at Congleton in Cheſhire. His Father, Thomas 


Parnell, who had been attached to the Common- 
[wealth Party, upon the Reſtoration went over to 


Ireland; thither he carried a large Perſonal Fortune, 


which he laid out in Lands in that Kingdom. The 


Eſtates he purchaſed there, as alſo that of which he 


Was poſſeſſed in Cheſbire, deſcended to our Poet, who 


was his eldeſt Son, and ſtill remain in the F amily. 


I Thus 


- 


as © 
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Thus Want, which has rc many of our 
greateſt Men into the Service of the Muſes, had no 
Jiiiuedde upon Parnell; - he was 'a Poet by Incli- 
/ . OR TI NS | 
He was born in Dublin, in the Year 1679, and 
received the firſt Rudiments of his Education at the 
School of Doctor Jones in that City. Surpriſing 
Things are told us of the Greatneſs of his Memory 
at that early Period, as of his being able to repeat 
by Heart forty Lines of any Book at the firſt Read - 
ing; of his getting the third Book of the Iliad in 
one Night's Time, which was given in order to 
confine him for ſome Days. Theſe Stories, which 
are told of almoſt every celebrated Wit, may per- 
haps be true. But for my own Part, I never found 
any of thoſe Prodigies of Parts, although I have 
known enow that were deſirous, among the Igno-— 
rait of being thought'fo, .. uh 
There is one Preſumption, however, of the earl 
Maturity of his Underſtanding. He was admitted a 
Member of the College of Dublin at the Age of 
Thirteen, which is much ſooner than uſual, as at 
that Univerſity they are a great Deal ſtricter in their 
Examination for Entrance, than either at Oxford or 
Cambridge. His Progreſs through the College 
Courſe of Study was probably marked with but 
little Splendour; his Imagination might have been 
too warm to reliſh the cold Logic of Burgerſclicius, 
or the dreary Subtleties of Smigleſius; but it is cer- 
_ tain; that as a claſſical Scholar, few could equal him, 
His own Compoſitions ſhew this, and the Difference 
which the moſt eminent Men of his Time paid him 
upon that Head, put it beyond a Doubt. He took 
the Degree of Maſter of Arts the ninth of Fuly, 
1700; and in the ſame Year, he was ordal ed a 
Deacon, by William, Biſhop of Derry, having a 
Diſpenſation from the Primate, as being under 
twenty-three Years of Age. He was a 
| - : rieſt's 
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Prieſt's Orders about three Years aſter, by Milium, 


Archbiſhop of Dublin, and on the Ninth of Febru- 


ary, 1705, he was collated by Sir George Aſbe, Bi- 
ihop of Clogher, to the Archdeaconry of Clogber. 


About that time alſo he married Miſs Anne Minchin, 


a young Lady of great Merit and Beauty, by whom 
he had two Sons, who died young, and one 


Baugdter, who is ftill living. lis Wife; died ſame 


Time before him, and her Death is ſaid to have 


made ſo great an Impreſſion on his Spirits, that it 


ſerved to haſten his own. On the thirty-firſt of 
May, 1716, he was preſented, by his Friend and 
Patron Archbiſhop King ; to the Vicarage of Finglaſs, 
a Benefice worth about four hundred Pounds a Year, 
in the Dioceſe of Dublin,, but he lived to enjoy his 
Preferment a very ſhort Time. He died at Cheer, in 


| Joys 1717, on his Way to {reland, and was buried 
n ot 


| inity Church in that Town, without any Mo- 
nument to mark the Place of his Interment. , As he 
died without Male Iſſue, his Eſtate devolved: to his 


only Nephew, Sir Fohn Parnell, Baronet, whoſe 
Father was younger Brother to the Archdeacon, and 
one of the Juſtices' of the King's: Bench in Ireland. 


Such is the very unpoetical Detail of the Life-of a 


Poet, Some Dates, and ſome few Facts ſcarce 


more intereſting than thoſe that make the Orna- 
ments of a Country Tomb-ſtone, are all that re- 
main of one, whole Labours now begin to excite 
univerſal Curioſity. A Post, while living, is ſeldom 
an Object ſufficiently-great- to attract much Atten- 


tion; his real Merits are known but to a few, and 
theſe are generally ſparing in their Praiſes. When 
his Fame 1s increaſed by 'Fime, it is then too late to 


inveſtigate the Peculiarities of his Diſpoſition; the 


Dews of the Morning are paſt, and we vainl7 


try to continue the Chace by the meridian Splen- 


dour. 8 


to ſecure his own. He wanted that Evenneſs of 


_ Elated or depreſſed; and his whole Life ſpent in A gony 
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There is ſcarce any Man but might be made the 


Subject of a very intereſting. and amuſing Hiſtory, 


if the Writer, beſides a thorough Acquaintance with 


the Character he draws, were able to make thoſe 
nice Diſtinftions which ſeparate it from all others. 
The ſtrongeſt Minds have uſually the moſt ſtriking 


Peculiarities, and would conſequently afford the 


richeſt Materials: but in the preſent Inſtance, from 
not knowing Doctor Parnell, his Peculiarities are 


gone to the Grave with him, and we are obliged to 


take his Character from ſuch as knew but little of 


him; or who, perliaps, could have given very little 


Information if they had known more. 


Parnell, by what I have been able to collect from 
my Father and Uncle, who knew. him, was the 


moſt capable Man in the World to make the Hap- 


pineſs of thoſe he converſed with, and the leaſt able 
Diſpoſition which bears Diſappointment with Phlegm, 
and Joy with Indifference. He was ever very much 


or Rapture. But the Turbulence of theſe Pathons 


only affected himſelf, and never thoſe about him: he 
knew the Ridicule of his own Character, and ver 


effectually raiſed the Mirth of his Companions, as 
well at his Vexations as at his Triumphs. 11 

How much his Company was deſired, appears 
from the Extenſiveneſs of his Connexions, and the 
Number of his Friends. Even before he made any 
Figure in the literary World, his Friendſhip was 


ſought by Perſons of every Rank and Party. The 


- Wits at that Time differed a good deal from thoſe 


who are moſt eminent for their Underſtanding .:t 
preſent. It would now be thought a very indifferent 


Sign of a Writer's good Senſe to diſclaim, his private 
Friends for happening to be of a different Party in 


Politics; but it was then otherwiſe, the Whig Wits 


held the Tory Wits in great Contempt, .and theſe 


4 | retal- 


* 
men's 
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| retaliated in their Turn. At the Head of one Party 
were Addiſon, Steele, and Congreve; at that of the 
| other, Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot. Parnell was a 
pL Friend to both Sides, and with a Liberality be- 
coming a Scholar, ſcorned all thioſe trifling Diſtinc- 
tions, that are noiſy for the Time, and ridiculous 
to Poſtetity. Nor did he emancipate himſelf from 
theſe without ſome Oppoſition from Home. Hav- 
ing been the Son of a Commonwealth's man, his 
Tory Connexions on this Side of the Water, gave 
his Friends in Ireland great Offence ; they were 
much enraged to fee him keep Company with Pope, 
and Swift, and Gay; they blamed his undiſtinguith- 
ing Taſte, and wondered what Pleaſure he could 
find in the Converſation of Men who approved the 
Treaty of Utrecht, and diſliked the Duke of 1arl- 
borough, His Converſation is faid to have been ex- 
tremely pleaſing, but in what its peculiar Excellence 
conſiſted is now unknown. The Letters which 
were written to him by his Friends, are full of Com- 
*pliments upon his Talents as a Companion, and 
his Good Nature as a Man, I have ſeveral of them 
now before me. Pope was particularly fond of his 
Company, and ſeems to regret his Abſence more 
than any of the reſt A Letter from him follows 
thus : | 88 . 


. Si. 
8 I With it were not as ungenerous as vain to com- 
< * plain too much of a Man that forgets me, but 
I could expoſtulate with you a whole Day upon 
* your inhuman Silence ; I call it inhuman ; nor 
would you think it lefs, if you were truly ſenſible 
© of the Uneaſineſs it gives me. Did I know you 
ſo ill as to think you proud, I would be much 
© lefs concerned than I am able to be, when I know 
| © one of the beſt-natured Men alive negle&ts me; 
1 | | n 


Londin, Fuly 29, 


”\ 
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and if you know. me ſo ill as to think amiſs of me, 
© with Regard to my Friendſhip. for you, you really 


do not deſerve half the Trouble you occaſion me. 
I need not tell you, that both Mr. Gay and my- 


© ſelf have written ſeveral Letters in vain; and that 
we are conſtantly enquiring of all who have. ſee 


Ireland, if they ſaw. you, and that (forgotten as 
we are) we are every Day remembering you in 


our moſt agreeable Hours. All this is true, as 
that we are ſincerely Lovers of you, and Deplo- 
© rers of your Abſence, and that we form no Wiſh 
more ardently than that which brings you over to 
* us, and places you in your old. Seat between us. 


© We have lately had ſome diſtant Hopes of the 


© Dean's Deſign to reviſit England; will not you 
* accompany him ? or is England to loſe every Thing 
© that has any Charms for us, and muſt we pray for, 
* Baniſhment as a Benediction I have one been 


Witneſs of ſome, I hope all of your ſplenetic Hours, 


come and be a Comforter in your Turn to me, in 
* mine. I am in ſuch an unſettled State, that I 


can't tell if I ſhall, ever fee you, unleſs it be this 
© Year; whether I do or not, he ever aſſured, you 


© have as large a Share of my Thoughts and good 
© Withes as any Man, and as great a Portion of 
© Gratitude in my Heart as would enrich a Monarch, 


could he know where to find it. I ſhall not die 


without teſtifying ſomething of this Nature, and; 
leaving to the World a Memorial of the Friend- 
& ſhip that has been fo great a Pleaſure and Pride to. 
me. It would be like writing my own Epitaph, 
to acquaint. you what I have loſt fince I ſaw you, 
what I have done, what I have thought, where I 
© have lived, and where I now repoſe in Obſcurity. 
My Friend Fervas, the Bearer of this, will in- 
form you of all Particulars concerning me, and Mr. 
Ford is charged with a thouſand Loves, and a 
thouſand Commiſſions to you on my Part. TY 
7; D 5 wi 
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© will both tax you with the Neglect of ſome Pro- 
© miſes' which were too agreeable to us all to be for- 

© got z if you care for any of us tell them ſo,” and 
* write ſo to me. I can fay no more, but that I 


dove you, and am, in Spite of the __ 28 


6 'of IO, Bos 
Dax Six, 
Te Tour moſt faitliful affectionate Friend | 
4 And Servant, 
c . P 0 P E. 
Gay is in De te * from thence goes to i 
G Bath: my Father and Mother never fail to com- 
. memorate Jon.“ ; | 
- "Mikes the Number 1 his moſt intimate Friends 
was Lord Oxfrd, whom Pope has fo finely compli- 
mented 5 880 the Delicacy of his Choice. 5 
F bim, heh oft haſt bid the World attend, 
Fond to forget the Sateſman in the Friend; 
For Swift and him, deſpis'd the Farce of Sate, 
The ſober Follies of the Wiſe and Great; 
Dextrous, the craving, fawning Crowd to quit, 
And pleas'd to ſcape from F latter to Wit. 


Pope himſelf was not only exceſſively fond of his 
Company, but under ſeveral liter ay” Obligations to 
mim for his Affiſtance in the Tranſlation of Homer. 
Gay was obliged to him upon another Account; for 
being alw 28 poor, he was not above receiving from 
Parnell, the Copy-money which the latter got for his 
Writings. Several of their Letters now before me, 
are Proofs of this, and as they have never appeared 
before, it is probable the Reader will be much bet- 


ter pleaſed with their idle Effuſions, than with any 


Thing 10 can hammer out for his Amuſement. 


Biel | 
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Binfield,' near Oakingham, 


Taeſday.  .. 
DAR SIR, 5 


3 | EE e 
J Believe the Hurry you were in hindered your 
giving me a Word by the Jaſt Poſt, ſo that I 
am yet to learn whether you got well to Town or 

- *continue fo there? I very much fear both for your, 
Health and your Quiet; and no. Man living can 
be more truly concerned in any Thing that touches 
either than myſelf. I would comfort myſelf, how-. 
_ © ever, with hoping that your Buſineſs may not be 
_ © unſucceſsfu-for your Sake; and that at leaſt it may 
* ſoon be put into other proper Hands. For my 
* own, I beg earneſtly of you to return to us as ſoon. 
aas poſſible. You know. how very much I want 
* you, and that however your Buſineſs may depend, _ 
upon any other, my Buſineſs depends entirely upon f 
© you, and yet ſtill I hope you will find your Man, 
even though J loſe you the mean while.” At this 
Time, the more I love you, the more I can ſpare, 
© you; which alone will, I dare fay, be a Reaſon. 
to you to let me Have = back the, ſooner. The. 
Minute I loſt you, Euſtathius with nine hundred. 
* Pages, and nine thouſand Contractions of the 
© Greek Characters, aroſe to view! Spendanus, with 
all his Auxiliaries, in Number a thouſand Pages, 
© (value, Three Shillings) and Dacier's three Vo: 
© lumes, Barnes's two, Yalterie's three, Cuperus, half 
in Greek, Leo Allatius, three Parts in Greek ; | Sca- 
liger, Macrobius, and (worſe than them all) Aulus 
Gellius] All theſe ruſhed upon my Soul at once, 
* and whelmed me under a Fit of the Headach. I 
© curſed them all religiouſly, damn'd my beſt Friends 
among the Reſt, and even blaſphemed Homer him-. 
* ſelf. Dear Sir, not only as you are a Friend, and 
da good-natured Man, but as you are a Chriſtian 
and a Divine, come back ſpeedily, and prevent the 
„ | ES Increaſe 
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- © Increaſe of my Sins; for at the Rate I have begun 
© to rave, I ſhall not only damn all the Poets and 
Commentators who have gone before me, but be 
* damn'd myſelf by all who come after me. To be 
2 ſerious; you have not only left me to the laſt De- 
* gree impatient for your Return, who at all Times 
_ © ſhould have been ſo (though never fo, much, as 
* fince I knew: you in belt Health here) but you have 
* wrought ſeveral Miracles upon our Family; you 
© have made old People fond of a young and gay 
* Perſon, and inveterate Papiſts of a Clergy man of 
* the Church of England; even Nurſe herſelf is in 
Danger of being in Love in her old Age, and (for 
* all I know) would even marry Dennis for your 
Sake, becauſe he is your Man, and loves his 
| 4 Maſter. In ſhort, come down forthwith, or give 
me good Reaſons for delaying, though but for a 
* Day or two, by the next Poſt. If I find them 
«Juſt, I will come up to you, though you know - 
© how precious my Time. is at preſent ;; my Hours 
* were never worth ſo much Money before ; but 
Perhaps you are not ſenſible of this, who. give 
away your own Works. You are a generous Au- 
* thor, I a hackney Scribbler; you a Grecian, and 
© bred at an Univerſity ; I a poor Engliſbman, of my 
_ © own educating ; you a reverend Parſon, I a Wag; 
in ſhort, you are Dr. Parnelle (with an E at the 
5 Lan of your Name) and I | 
Four, E.--; - 
| Affectionate Friend ana 
| Y 5 aithful rtr 
VVV POPE. 


* My 3 Serre to the e Dr. 4 
Mr End, and the true genuine Shepherd, J. oy * 
; M, Devon, I expect. him down with your! 75 
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We may eaſily perceive by this, that Parnell 
was not a little neceſſary to Pope in conducting his 
Tranſlation ; however he has worded it ſo ambi- 
guouſly, that it is impoſſible to bring the Charge 
directly againſt him. But he is much more ex- 
plicit, when he mentions his Friend Gay's Obligations 
in another Letter, which he takes no Pains to con- 
_ Dear SIR, 7 oy op 6 
. I Write to you with the ſame Warmth, the ſame 
I Zeal of good Will and Friendſhip with which 
© I uſed to converſe with you two Years ago, and 
can't think myſelf abſent, when I feel you ſo 
much at my Heart; the Picture of you, which 
'Y 7. brought me over, is infinitely leſs lively a 
* Repreſentation, than that I carry about with me, 
© and which riſes to my Mind. whenever I think of 
you; I have many an agreeable Reverie, through 
© thoſe Woods and Downs, where we once ram- 
© bled together; my Head is ſometimes at the Bath, 
and ſometimes at Letcomb, where the Dean makes 
© a great Part of my imaginary Entertainment, this 
being the cheapeſt Way of treating me; I hope 
© he will not be diſpleaſed at this Manner of paying 
my Reſpects to him, inſtead of following my Friend 
© Fervas's Example, which, to ſay the Truth, I 
. © have as much Inclination to do as I want Ability. 
© I have been ever ſince December laſt in greater Va- 
© riety of Buſineſs than any ſuch Men as you (that 
© is, Divines and Philoſophers) can poſſibly imagine 
© a. reaſonable Creature capable of.  Gay's Play, 
among the reſt, has coſt much Time and long 
Suffering, to ſtem a Tide of Malice and Party, 
© that certain Authors have raiſed againſt it; the 
© beſt Revenge upon, ſuch Fellows, is now in my 
Hands, I mean your Zoilus, which really tren- 
© ſcends the Expectation I had conceived of it, I 
x3 Vet. Ul. 8 8 | © have 
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have put it into the Preſs, beginning with the Poem 


Batrachom For you ſeem by the firſt Paragraph 
of the Dedication to it, to deſign to prefix the 
Name of ſome particular Perſon. I beg therefore 
* to know for whom you intend it, that the Publi- 
cation may not be delayed on this Account, and 
* this as ſoon as is poſſible. Inform me alſo upon 
* what Terms I am to deal with the Bookſeller, and 
* whether you deſign the Copy- money for Gay, as 
you formerly talked, what Number of Books you 


- © would have yourſelf, &c. I ſcarce fee any Thing 


to be altered in this whole Piece; in the Poems 
© you ſent I will take the Liberty you allow me: the 


Story of Pandora, and the Eclogue upon Health, are 


two of the moſt beautiful Things I ever read. 

* do not fay this to the Prejudice of the Reſt, but 
© as I have read theſe oftner. Let me know how far 
my Commiſſion is to extend, and be confident of 


my punctual Performance of whatever you enjoin. 


I muſt add a Paragraph on this Occaſion in regard 
to Mr. Ward, whoſe Verſes have been a great 
* Pleaſure to me; I will contrive they ſhall be ſo to 
© the World, whenever I can find a proper Oppor- 
© tunity of publiſhing them. 55 
© T ſhall very ſoon print an entire Collection of 


my own Madrigals, which I look upon as rr 
| 


* my laſt Will and Teftament, fince in it I ſha 
give all Jever intend to give, (which I'll beg your's 
© and the Dean's Acceptance Ay You muſt look on 
* me no more a Poet, but a plain Commoner, who 
* lives upon his own, and fears and flatters no Man. 
I hope before I die to diſcharge the Debt I owe to 
* Homer, and get upon the Whole juſt Fame enough 
to ſerve for an Annuity for my own Time, though 
© leave nothing ff. 
Il I beg our Correſpondence may be more 8 | 
than it has been of late. I am ſure my Ef 

© and Love for you never more deſerved it from you, 


„ 
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more ompted, jt” from ou. 1 7 ory our 
Friend 9 (in the great Hurry of my Buſi- 
m4 to ſay a great Deal in mz oth. to 
© yourſelf and the Dean, and mu once 3 te- 
* eat the Aſſurances to you both, of an ating 
© ing Friendſhip and unalterable Eſteem, g 
© I am, dear Sir, moſt entirely, 
our affectionate, faithful, ; 
Et 5 riols; Haigh * EO: and Servant, 
Anse 6h A Orr. 


3 dete Letters to Parnell we may conclude, 
as far as their Teſtimony can go, that he was an 
agreeable, a generous, and a ſincere Man. Indeed 
he took care that his Friends ſhould always ſee him 
to the beſt Advantage; for Mhen he found his Fits 
of Spleen and Unealineſs, which ſometimes laſted 
for Weeks together, returning, he returned with all 
Expedition to the remote Parts of Treland, and there | 
made out a gloomy Kind of Satisfaction, in iving 
hideous Deſigtions of the Solitude to which e 24. 
tired. It is faid of a famous Painter, that being 
confined in Priſon for Debt, his whole Delight con- 
fiſted in drawing the Faces of his Creditors in Cari- 
catura. It was juſt ſo with Parnell. From many 
of his unpubliſhed Pieces which I have ſeen, and 
from others that have appeared, it would ſeem, that 
ſcarce a Bog in his Neighbourhgod was left without 
Reproach, and ſearce a Mountain rear d its Head un- 
ſung. I can eaſily, ſays Pope, in one of his Let- 
ters, in anſwer to a dreary Deſeription of Parnell's, 
J can eaſily image to my Thoughts the ſolitary. 
Hours of your eremitical Life in the Mountains, 
© from ſomething parallel to it in my on Retire- 
ment at Binfeld and in another Place, We 
are both miſerably enougli ſituated, God knows ; 
© but of the two Evils, I think the Solitudes of the : 
5 Seth. are to be preferred. to the Deſarts of the, 

e 92 « Weft.” 
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* Weſt,” In this Manner Pope anſwered him in 
the Tone of his own Complaints; and theſe De- 
ſcriptions of the imagined Diſtreſſes of his Situation, 
ſerved to give him a temporary Relief: They threw 
off the Blame from himſelf, and laid upon For- 
tune and Accident, a Wretchedneſs of his oun cre- 
. NY F | 
But though this Method of quarrelling in his 
Poems with his Situation ſerved to relieve himſelf, 
yet it was not fo eaſily endured by the Gentlemen of 
the Neighbourhood, who did not care to confeſs 
themſelves his Fellow-ſufferers. He received many 
Mortitications upon that Account among them; for 
being naturally fond of Company, he could not 
endure. to be without even theirs, which however, 
among his Engliſh Friends, he pretended to deſpiſe. 
In Fact, his Conduct, in this Particular, was ra- 
ther ſplendid than wiſe; he had either loſt the Art 
to engage, or did not employ his Skill, in ſecuring 
thoſe more permanent, though more humble Con- 
nexions, and facrificed for a Month or two in Eng- 
land a whole, Year's Happineſs by his Country Fire- 
T 1 ö 
However, what he permitted the World to ſee of 
his Life was elegant and ſplendid ; his Fortune (for 
a Poet) was very conſiderable, and it may oo be 
ſuppoſed he lived to the very Extent of it. The Fact 
is, his Expences were greater than his Income, and his 
Succeſſor found the Eſtate ſomewhat impaired at his 
Deceafe. As ſoon as ever he had collected im his 
annual Revenues, he immediately ſet out for Eng- 
land, to enjoy the Company of his deareſt Friends, 
and laugh at the more prudent World that were 
minding Buſineſs and gaining Money. The Friends 
to whom, during the latter Part of his Life, he was 
chiefly attached, were Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, — „ 
vas, and Gay, Among theſe he was particularly 
Happy, bis Mind was entirely at Eaſe, and gave a 
ITT Fj „„ Looſe 
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Looſe to every harmleſs Folly that came uppermoſt' 
Indeed it was a Society, in which, of all others, 
a wiſe Man might be moſt fooliſh without incurring 


any Danger or Contempt. Perhaps the Reader will 


be pleaſed to ſee a Letter to him from a Part of this 
Junto, as there is ſomething ſtriking even in the Le- 
vities of Genius. It comes from Gay, Fervas, Ar- 
bhuthnat, and Pope, aſſembled at a Chop-houſe near 
the Exchange, and is as follow: 


My DEAR SIR, 


- F Was laſt Summer in Devonſhire, and am this 
1 Winter at Mrs. Bonyer's. In the Summer 1 
- © wrote a Poem, and in the Winter I have pub- 
< liſhed it; which I have ſent to you by Dr. Elwood. 
In the Summer I eat two Diſhes of Toad-ſtools of 
my own gathering, inſtead af Muſhrooms ; and 
© in the Winter I have been ſick with Wine, as:I 
am at this Time, bleſſed he God for it, as I muſt 
© bleſs God for all Things. In the Summer I ſpoke 
Truth to Damſels; in the Winter I told Lies to 
Ladies: Now you know where I have been, and 
£ what I have done. I ſhall tell you what I intend to 
do the enſuing Summer; I propoſe to do the ſame 
Thing 1 did laſt, which was to meet you in any 
Part of England, you would appoint; don't let me 
have two Diſappointments. I have longed to hear 
< from you, and to that Intent I teazed you with three 
© or: four Letters; but having no Anſwer, I feared 
© both yours and my Letters might have miſcarried. 
< I hope my Performance will pleaſe the Dean, whom 
© Toften wiſh for, and to whom I would have often 
< wrote; but for the ſame Reaſons I neglected writing 
* to you. I hope I need not tell you how I jove yqu, 
and how glad I ſhall be to hear from you; which, 

© next to ſeeing you, would be the greateſt Satisfac- 
tion to your moſt affectionate Friend and humble 

Servant, | J. G- 
| O 3 a 1 
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Dear Mr. Axcnpzacon, bs ; 5 85 I 
Though my Proportion of this Epiſtle ſhould 
© be but a Sketch in Miniature, yet I take up half 

this Page, having paid my Club with the. good 
+. by ode both *y our Dinner: of Chops and for 
this Paper. The Poets will give you lively De- 
ſeriptions in their Way; I ſhall only acquaint you 
with that which is directly my Province. I have 

* Juſt ſet the laſt Hand to a Couplet, for ſo I may 
* call two Nymphs in one Piece. They are Pope's * 
Favourites: and though few, you will gueſs muſt 
have coſt me more Pains than any Nymphs can be 
© worth. He has been ſo unreaſonable to expect that 
31 mould have made them as beautiful upon Canvas 
as he has done upon Paper. If this ſame Mr. 2 
fſhould omit to write for the dear Frogs, and tlie 
© Pervigilium, I maſt intreat you not to let me lan- 
© 6uiſh for them, as I have done ever ſince thi 
croſſed the Seas: Remember by what Neglects, 
er we miſſed them when we loſt you, and there- 
© fore I have not yet forgiven any of thoſe Triflers 
that let them eſcape and run thoſe Hazards, I am 
going on at the old Rate, and want you and tlie 
Dean prodigiouſly, and am in Hopes of making 
you a Viſit this Summer, and of hearing from you 


both now you are together. Forteſcue, I am ſure, 


will be concerned that he is not in Cornbill, to ſet” 
© his Harnd/taitheſe Preſents, not ey: as a 77 1 
but ab a Si yy, gte 
0 2 Serviteur tres: $0" 
e (Hoe TERVAS. 


It is ſo great an e to a poor Scotehonan to 

- © be remembered at this Time a-day, eſpecially by 
an Inhabitant of the Glacialis lerne, that I take it 
very thankfully, and have, with my good Friends, 
remembered you at our Table in the Chop-houfe 


4 in 
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© in Exchange- Alley. There wanted nothing to com- 
© pleat our Happineſs. but your Company, and our 
i 


© dear Friend the Dean's. I am fare the whole En- 
© tertainment would have been to his Reliſh, Gay 
© has got ſo much Money by his Art r the 
Streets, that he is ready to ſet up his Equipage: 
He is juſt going to the Bank to negotiate ſome. 
* Exchange Bills. Mr. Pope delays his ſecond Vo- 
5 lume of his Homer till the — Spirit of. the 
Rebels is quite quelled, it being judged that the 
firſt Part did ſome harm that way. Our Love 
© again and again to the dear Dean, fuimus Torys, 1 


. on en 
4; | me? *ARBUTHNOT." - 


4 When a er is 1 that he does no 
Good himſelf, the next Thing is to cauſe others 
to do ſome. 1 may claim ſome Merit this Way, 
in haſtening this Teſtimonial from your Friends 
© above-writing : Their Love to you indeed wants 
no Spur, their Ink wants no Pen, their Pen wants 
* no Hand, their Hand wants no Heart, and ſo 
* forth, (after the Manner of Rabelais; which is 
s betwixt ſome Meaning and no Meaning ;) and yet 
it may be ſaid, when preſent Thought and Oppor- 
* tunity is wanting, their Pens want Ink, their 
Hands want Pens, their Hearts want Hands, Se. 
5 till Time, Place and Conveniency, . cancur to ſet 
c them a Writing, as at preſent, a ſociable Meets 
ing, a good Dinner, warm Fire, and an eaſy - 
< dituation do, to the joint LabourgandPleafurowor 3 
this Epiſtle. 

Wherein if I ſhould ſay nothing I ſhould, fay 
© much, (much being included in my Love) tho? 
my Love be ſuch, that if I ſhould ſay much, I 
* ſhould, yet ſay nothing, it being (as | Cawley fays) 
oval W npaiible, either, to | Cana: or to ex- 

24 95 it, 795 13 - 43-2 | ** g 
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© Tf I were to tell you the hr I wiſh above 
© all Things, it is to ſee ; the next is 
© to ſec here your Treatiſe ; of Zeil Za, with the Batra- 
© chomuomathia, and the Peruigilium Heneris, both 
*-which Poems are Maſter- pieces in ſeveral Kinds; 
© and I queſtion not the Proſe is as excellent in its 
Sort, as the Eſay on Homer. Nothing can be 
© more glorious to that great Author, than that the 
© fame tiand that raiſed his beſt Statue, and decked 
it with its old Laurels, ſhould alſo hang up the 
| © Seare=crow- of his miſerable Critick, and gibbet 
_ © up the Carcaſe of Zoilus, to the Terror of theWit- 
< lings'of Poſterity. More, and much more, upon 
© this and a thouſand other Subjects, will be the 
© Matter of my next Letter, wherein I muſt open 
© all the Friend to you. At this Time F muſt be 
© content with telling you, I am faithfully your moſt 
by aan ogg ang mien Darvon; : 
, 39% -110AtÞ POPE." 2 


If we regard this bam with a aitical Eye, we 
ſhall find it indifferent enough; if we conſider it as 
mere Effuſion of F riendſhip, in which every Writer 
contended in Affection, it will appear much to the 
Honour of thoſe who wrote it. To be mindful of 
an abſent Friend in the Hours of Mirth and Feaſt- 


ing, when his Company is leaſt wanted, ſhews no 


flight Degree of Sincerity. Vet probably there was 
ſtill another Motive for writing thus to him in Con- 
junction. The above- named, together with Swift - 
and Parnell, had ſome time before ormed themſelves 
into a Society, called the Scribblerus Club, and I 
ſhould —— they commemorated him thus,” as 
being ambient Member. ai om debt 

It is paſt a Doubt that they wrote many Things 
in Conjunction, and Gay uſually held the Pen. And 
yet I do not remember any Productions which were 
the joint Effort of this 8 as doing 1 | 

| ere 
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There is ſomething feeble and queint in all their At- 
tempts, as if Company repreſſed Thought, and 
Genius wanted Solitude for its boldeſt and happieſt 
Exertions. Of thoſe Productions in which Parnell 
had a principal Share, - that of the Origin of the 
Sciences from the Monkies in Ethiopia, 18 particu- 
larly mentioned by Pope himſelf, in ſome manuſcript 
Anecdotes which he left behind him. The Life of 
Homer alſo, prefixed to the Tranſlation of the 7hiad, 
is written by Parnell and corrected by Pope; and as 
that great Poet aſſures us in the ſame Place, this 
Correction was not effected without great Labour. 
It is ſtill ſtiff? ſays he, and was written ſtill 
© ſtiffer: as it is, I verily think it coſt me more Pains 
in the Correcting, than the Writing it would have 
done.“ All this may be eaſily credited; for every 
Thing of Parnell's, that has appeared in Proſe, is 
written in a very aukward inelegant Manner. It is 
true, his Productions teem with Imagination, and 
ſnew great Learning, but they want that Eaſe and 
Sweetneſs for which his Poetry is ſo much admired; 
and the Language is alſo moſt ſhamefully incorrect. 
Vet, though all this muſt be allowed, Pope ſhould 
have taken Care not to leave his Errors upon Re- 
cord againſt him, or put it in the Power of Envy 
to tax his Friend with Faults that do not appear in 
What he has left to the World. A Poet has a Right 
to expect the ſame Secrecy in his Friend as in his 
Confeſſor; the Sins he diſcovers are not divulged 
for Puniſhment but Pardon. Indeed Pope is almoſt 
inexcuſable in this Inſtance, as what he ſeems to 
condemn in one Place, he very much applauds in 
another. In one of the Letters from him to Parnell, 
above mentioned, he treats the Life of Homer with 
much greater Reſpect, and ſeems to ſay, that the 
Proſe is excellent in its Kind. It muſt be confeſſed 
however, that he is by no Means inconſiſtent; what 
he ſays in both Places may very eaſily be reconciled 
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to Truth; but who can defend his Candour and 
his Sincerity'? | |, 

It would be hard, however, to ſuppoſe that thers 
was no real F riendſhip between theſe great Men, 
The Benevolence of Parnell's Diſpoſition remains 
unimpeached; and Pope, tough ſubject to Starts of 
Paſſion and Envy, yet never miſſed an Opportunity 
of being truly ſerviceable to him. The Commerce 
between them was carried on to the common In- 
tereſt of both. When Pope had a Miſcellany to 
- - Publiſh, he applied to Parnell for poetical Aſſiſtance, 
and the latter as implicitly ſubmitted. to him for 
Correction. Thus they mutually advanced each 
other's Intereſt or Fame, and grew ſtronger by Con- 
junction. Nor was Pope the only Perſon to whom 
Parnell had recourſe for Aſſiſtance. We learn from 
Swift's Letters to. . that he ſubmitted his Pieces 
to all his Friends, and readily adopted their Alter- 
ations. Swift, among the Number, was very uſe- 
ſul to him in that Particular; and Care has been 
taken that the World ſhould not remain M of 
the Obligation. 

But in the Connexion of Wits, and: his 
generally very little Share; they have only Pleaſure 
in View, and can ſeldom find it but among each 
other. The Scribblerus Club, when the Members 
were in Town, were ſeldom alunder, and they often 
made Excurſions, together into the Country, and 
generally on Foot. Swift was uſually the Butt of 
the Company, and if a Trick was played, he was 
always the Sufferer. The whole Party once agreed 
to walk down to the Houſe of Lord 3, who is 
ſttill living, and whoſe Seat is about twelve Miles 
from Lown. As every one agreed to make the beſt 
of his Way, Swift, who was remarkable for Walk- 
ing, ſoon left all the Reſt behind him, fully reſolved, 
upon his Arrival, to chuſe the very belt Bed for 
himſelf, for that was his Cuſtom, In the 1 — 
A | I ume 


— 
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Time Parnell was determined to prevent his In- 
tentions, and taking Horſe, arrived at Lord B——'s, 
by another Way, long before him. Having ap- 
priaed his Lordſhip of Sꝛuiftis Deſign, it was re- 
ſolved at any Rate to keep him out of the Houſe, 
but how to effect this was the Queſtion. Stoiſt 
never had the Small- pox, and was very much 
afraid of catching it: As ſoon therefore as he ap- 
peared ſtriding along at ſome Diſtance from the 
Houſe, one of his Lordſhip's Servants was diſ- 
patched, to inform him, that the Small- po was 
then making greater Ravages in the Family, but 


that there was a Summer-houſe with a Field- bed at 


his Service, at the End of the Garden. There 


the diſappointed Dean was obliged to retire, and 


take a cold Supper that was ſent out to him, while 
the reſt were ſeaſting within. However, at laſt, 
they took Compaſſion on him; and upon his pro- 
miſing never to chuſe the beſt Bed again, they per- 
mitted him to make one of the Company. 
There is ſomething ſatisfactory in theſe Accounts 
of the | Follies of the Wiſe; they give a natural 
Air to the Picture, and reconcile us to our own, 
There have been few poetical Societies, more talked 
of, or productive of a greater Variety of whimſical 
Conceits than this of the Scribblerus Club, but how 
long it laſted L cannot exactly determine. Te 
Whole of Parnell's poetical Exiſtence: was not of 
more than Eight or Ten Vears Continuance; his 
firſt Excurſions to England began about the Vear 
1706, and he died in the Vear 1718, ſo that it is 
probable the Club began with him, and his Death 
ended the Connexion. Indeed the Feſtivity of his 
Converſation, the Benevolence of his Heart, and 
the Generoſity of his Temper, were Qualities that 
might ſerve to cement any Society, and that could 
hardly be replaced when he was taken away. Dur- 
ing the "Two or Three laſt Vears of his Life, he 


Was 
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was more fond of Company than ever, and could 
Farce bear to be alone. The Death of his Wife, 
it is ſaid, was a Loſs to him that he was unable to 


- ſupport or recover. From that Time he could ne- 


ver venture to court the Muſe in Solitude, where he 


Was ſure to find the Image of her who firſt inſpir- 


ed his Attempts. He hegan therefore to throw 
Himſelf into every Company, and to ſeek from 


Wine, if not Relief, at leaſt Inſenſibility. Thoſe 


Helps that Sorrow firſt called in for Aſſiſtance, Ha- 
bit ſoon rendered neceſſary, and he died before his 


fortieth Year, in ſome Meaſure a Martyr to conju- 
gal Fidelity. VVV. 
Thus in the Space of a very few Vears, Parnell 


attained a Share of Fame, equal to what moſt of 


his 'Catemporaries were a long Life in acquiring. 


He is only to be conſidered as a Poet; and the uni- 
verſal Eſteem in which bis Poems are held, and the 
reiterated Pleaſure. they give in the Peruſal, are a 
ſufficient Teſt of their Merit. He appears to me to 
be the laſt of that great School that had modelled 
itſelf upon the Ancients, and taught Engliſh Poetry 

to reſemble what the Generality of Mankind have 
allowed to excel. A ſtudious and correct Obſerver 
of Antiquity, he ſet himſelf to conſider Nature with 
the Lights it lent him, and he found that the more 


Aid he borrowed from the One, the more delight- 
fully he reſembled the other. To copy. Nature is a 


Taſk the moſt bungling Workman. is able to exe- 


cute; to ſelect ſuch Parts as contribute to Delight, is 


reſerved only for thoſe whom Accident has bleſt with 
uncommon Talents, or ſuch as have read the An- 
cients with indefatigable Induſtry. Parnell is ever 
happy in the Selection of his Images, and ſcrupu- 
louſly careful in the Choice of his Subjects. His 
Productions bear no Reſemblance to thoſe tawdry 


Things, which it has for ſome Time been the 


Faſhion to admire; in writing which the Poet ſits 
EN» down 
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down without any Plan, and heaps up ſplendid 
Images without any Selection; where the Reader 

ows dizzy with Praiſe and Admiration, and yet 
Han grows weary, he can ſcarce tell why. Our 
Poet, on the contrary, gives out his Beauties with 
a more ſparing Hand; he is ſtill carrying his Rea- 
der forward, and juſt gives him Refreſhment ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport him to his Journey's End. At the 
End of his Courſe the Reader regrets that his Way 
has been ſo ſhort, he wonders that it gave him ſo 
little Trouble, and ſo reſolves to go the Journey 
over again. 15 ** n 
. His poetical Language is not lefs' correct than 
his Subjects are pleaſing. He found it at that Pe- 
riod, in which it was'brought to its higheft Pitch 
of Refinement; and ever ſince his Time it has 
been gradually debaſing. It is indeed amazing, af- 
ter what has been dene by Dryden, Addiſon, and 
Pope, to improve and harmonize our native Tongue, 
that their Succeſſors ſhould have taken ſo mich 
Pains to involve it in priſtine Barbarity. "Theſe 
miſguided Innovators have not been content with - 
reſtoring antiquated Words and Phraſes, but have 
indulged themſelves in the moſt licentious Tranſpo- 
ſitions, and the harſheſt Conſtructions, vainly ima- 
ining, that the more their Writings are unlike 
roſe, the more they reſemble Poetry. They have 
adopted a Language of their own, and call upon 
Mankind for Admiration. All thoſe who do not 
underſtand them are ſilent, and thoſe who make out 
their Meaning, are willing to praiſe, to ſhew they 


underſtand. From theſe Follics and Affectations, 


the Poems of Parnell are entirely free; he has con- 
fidered the Language of Poetry as the Language of 
Life, and conveys the warmeſt Thoughts in the 
fimpleſt Expreſſion. 01 iin W 
Parnell has written ſeveral Poems befides theſe. 
_ Publiſhed, by Pope, and ſome of them have been 

* made 
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made public with very little Credit to his Reputation. 
There are ſtill many more that have not yet ſeen 
the Light, in the Poſſeſſion of Sir Jahn Parnel his 

2 who from that laudable Zeal which he has 
| 2 his Uncle's Reputation, will probably be flow 

publiſhing what he may even ſuſpect will do it 
Tay. Of thoſe in the following Collection, ſome 
are indifferent, and ſome moderately good, but the 
greater Part are excellent. A ſlight Stricture on the 
moſt ſtriking, ſhall conclude this Account, which 
| — already drawn out to a diſproportioned 

engt a 
15 Ab or. the e l fine 11- 

luſtration of an —. 2 Heid. It — one of 
his earlieſt Productions, and firſt appeared i in a Miſ- 
cellany, publiſhed by Tenn. 

Of the three Songs that follow, two of them 
were written upon the Lady he afterwards married; 
they were the genuine Dictates of his Faſſion, but 
are not excellent in their Kind. 

The Anacreontic, beginning with, l hen Soriny 
came on with freſh Delight, is taken from a French 
Poet whoſe Name I forget, and as far as I am able 


do judge of the French Language, is better than the 


Original. The Anacreontic that follows, Gay Bac- 
chus, &c, is alſo a Tranſlation of a Latin Poem, by 
Aurelius Augurellus, an Italian Poet, beginning with, y 


Invitat olim Bacchus ad canam furs = 
Comum, Jocum, Cupidinem. 


Parnell, when he tranſlated it, applied the Cha- 
8 to ſome of his F riends, and as it was writ- 
ten for their Entertainment, it probably gave them 
more Pleaſure than it has given the Public in the 
Peruſal. It ſeems to have more Spirit than the 


Original; but it is extraordinary that it was pub= 


liſhed as an Original and not as a Tranſlation. Pope 
ſhould have- N it, as he knew, . 
c 


— 
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The Fairy Tale is inconteſtably one of the fineſt 
Pieces in any Language. The old Dialect is not 
rfectly w eſerved, but that is à very ſliglit 
efe& where all the reſt is ſo excellen. 
The Pervigelium Veneris, (Which, by the bye, 
does not belong to Catullus) is very well verſified, . 
and in general all ParnelPs\ Tranſlations are excel». - 
lent. e Battle F the Frogs and Mice, which fol- 
lows, is done as well as the Subject would admit; 
but there is a Defet in the Tranſlation, which 
finks it below the Original, and which it was im- 
poſſible to remedy, I mean the Names of the Com- 
batants, which in the Greet bear a ridiculous: Al- 
luſion to their Natures, have no Force to the Engliſh 
Reader. A Bacon Eater was a good Name ſor a 
Mouſe, and Pternotractas in Greek, was a very 
ſounding Word, that'' conveyed that Meaning. 
Puff-cheek would found odiouſly as a Name for a 
Frog, and 5 Phy/ignathos does admirably well in 
the Original. | f . VFC 
The letter to Mr. Pope is one of the fineſt Com- 
pliments that ever was paid to any Poet; the De- 
ſeription of his Situation at the End of it is very 
fine, but far from being true. That Part of it 
where he deplores his being far from Wit and Learn- 
ing, as being far from Pope, gave particular Of— 
fence to his Friends at Home. Mr. Cote, a Gen- 
tleman in his Neighbourhood, who thought that | 
he himſelf had Wit, was very much difpleaſed with | 
Parnell for caſting his Eyes ſo far off for a learned | 
Friend, when he could ſo conveniently be ſupplied 
R 9 Lt We Sb} e 
The Tranflation of a Part of the Rape of the | 
Lock to monkiſh Verſe, ſerves to ſhnew what a | 
Maſter Parnell was of the Latin; a Copy of Verſes 
made in this Manner, is one of the moſt [difficult | 
rifles that can poſſibly be imagined; I am aſ- | 
ſured that it was written upon the following Occa- = 
| ſion, 
| 
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fion. Beſore the Rape of the Lock was yet com- 
pleted, Pope was reading it to his Friend Swift, - 
who ſat very attentively,' while Parnell, who hap- 
pened to be in the Houſe, went in and out without 
ſeeming to take any Notice. However he was 
very diligently employed in liſtening, and was able, 
from the Strength of his Memory to bring away 
the whole Deſcription of the Toilet pretty exactly. 


This he verſified in the Manner now - publiſhed. in 


his Works, and the next Day when Pope was read- 
ing his Poem to ſome Friends, Parnell inſiſted that 
he had ſtolen that Part of the Deſcription from 
an old monkiſh- Manuſcript. An old Paper with 
the Latin Verſes was ſoon brought forth, and it was 
not till after ſome Time that Pope was delivered 


from the Confuſion which it at firſt produced. 


The / Book-Horm is another unacknowledged 


Tranſlation from a Latin Poem by Beza. It was 
the Faſhion with the Wits of the laſt Age, to con- 


ceal the Places from whence they took their Hints 


or their Subjects. A trifling Acknowledgement 
would have made that lawful Prize, which may now 


be. conſidered as Plunder. 17 i) 
The Night Piece on Death, deſerve every Praiſe, 


* 


and 1: ſhould ſuppoſe, with very little Amendment, 
might be made to ſurpaſs all thoſe Night Pieces and 


Church- yard Scenes that have ſince appeared. But 


the Poem of Parnell's beſt known, and on which 


his beſt Reputation is grounded, is the Hermit. 
Pape, ſpeaking of this, in thoſe manuſcript Anec- 
dotes already quoted, ſays,” That the Poem is very 
good. The Story, continues he, was written origi- 
nally in Spaniſh, whence probably Howel had tranſ- 
lated it into Proſe, and inſerted it in one of his Letters. 
Addiſon liked the Scheme, and was not diſinclined to 
come into it. However this may be, Dr. Henry | 
More, in his Dialogues, has the very ſame Story 4 


+" 
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and T have been informed by ſome, that it is origi- 
3 r 
Vith reſpect to the Proſe Works of Parnell, I 
have mentioned them already; his Fame is too well 
grounded for / Defects in them to ſhake it. I 
will only add, that the Life of Z3ilks, was written at 
the Requeſt of his Friends, and deſigned as à Satire 
upon Denni and Theobald, with whom His Club had 
long been at variance. I ſhall end this Account with 
2 Letter to him from Pope and Gay, in which they 


= 


endeavour to haſten him to finiſh that Production. 
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1 Muſt own I have long owed you a Letter, but 
you muſt own, you have oed me one à good 
< deal longer. Beüdes, I have but two People in 
< in the hole Kingdom of Ireland to take care of; 
the Dean and you: but you have ſeveral who com- 
„plain of your Neglect in Emgland. Mr. Gay 
* complains, Mr. Harcourt complains, Mr. Farvis 
© complains, - Dr. ' Arbuthnot complains, 'my Tard 


* complains; 1 complain. (Take notice of this 


Figure of Iteration, when you make your n 
Sermon). Some ſay 


are in deep Piſcontent at 


— 


1 , , 5 0 3 0 * tn . * 
the new Furn of Nals others, that you are ſo _ 


8 * Þ Ant ne '2 
much in the Archbiſhop's'g60d Graces: that yt 
© will not correſpond with any that have ſeen tlie laſt 


Miniſtry. Some affirm,” ydu have quarrelled with 


* 'Pope (whoſe Friends they obſerve daily fall from, 


him on account of his'fatiricat and Somical Diſpo- 
* ſition) others, that you are inſinuating Fourſe 


# 


into the Opinion of tlie ingenious Mr. har ie: 


© eccullahim. Some think you are prepatin "Your, 


© Sermons for the Prefs, and othets t 


at you will 
transform them * mord Dikcodtles. 
„n HP But 


$ 
„ 


* 
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© But the only Excuſe, that I will allow, is, your | 
Attention to the Life of Zoilus. The Frogs alread 
< ſeem to eroak for their "Tranſportation to England, 
and are ſenſible how much that Doctor is curſed and 
© hated, who introduced their Species into your Na- 
tion; therefore, as you dread the Wrath of St. 
* Patrick, ſend them hither, and rid your King- 
' your of thoſe pernicious and. toquacious, Ani- 
mais... ; 5 wh; TY” 14 
I have at length received your Poem out of Mr. 
** Addiſen's Hands, which ſhall be ſent as ſoon as you 
order it, and in what Manner you ſhall appoint, 
© I ſhall in the mean Time give Mr. Toole a Packet 
* for you, . divers merry Pieces. Mr. 
© Gay's new Farce, Mr. Burnet's Letter to Mr. Pope, 
Mr. Pope's Temple of Fame, Mr. Thomas Bur- 
5 a6 N on Mr. Gay, and We Biſhop 6 Ail- 
* ſbury's 7, Written either by Mr. Cary or ſome 
es prone hoping 
Mr. Pope is reading a Letter, and in the mean 
* Time, I make uſe of the Pen to teſtify my Uneaſi- 
* neſs in not hearing from you. I find Succeſs, even 
in the moſt trivial Things, raiſes, the Indignation 
© of Scribblers : for I, for my What-d'-ye call-it, 
© could neither eſcape the Fury of Mr. Burnet, or 
© the German Doctor; then where will Rage end, 
hen Homer is to be tranſlated ? Let Zoilus haſten 
to your Friend's Aſſiſtance, and envious Criticiſm 
© ſhall be no more. I am in hopes that we may 
order our Affairs ſo as to meet this Summer at the 
© Bath; for Mr. Pape and myſelf have Thoughts of 
taking a Trip thither. You ſhall preach, and we 
will write Lampoons; for it is eſteemed as great 
© an Honour to leave the Bath, for fear of a broken 
* Head, as for a Terræ Filius of Oxford to be ex- 
< pelled, 1 have no Place at Court, therefore, © 
| © that I may not entirely be without one every 
| „ * where, 


0 S 
* _ 
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0 where,” ſhew that a have a Place in Tour xt 88 0 
6 * brance z ts | 8 


3 Your 4 ede 
| Ms Faithful Servant, 
A „ A. POPE, and J. GAY. 


o A 


Homer will be pubiſhd in Three'V Weeks, 


3 


I cannot finiſh this Trifle, e n my fincereſt Acknow- 
e to Six Jobn Parnell, for the generous Aſſiſtance he was 
ſed to give me, in furniſhing.me with many Materials, when he 
eard I was about writing the Life of his Uncle; as alſo to Mr and 
Mrs. Hayes, Relations of our Poet; and tomy very good Friend Mr, 


Sreevens, who, being an Ornament to Letters himſelf, is Fug e 
aſſiſt all the n of others. 
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GENERAL INFIRMARY, 


r 4 Cin Brig PB Ry 


B J. CRADDOCK, E. 


; OST Ages have borne ſome characteriſtic 
Mark of their Excellence and Attainments— 
t is the peculiar Happineſs of the preſent to be 
equally diftinguiſhed for its Progreſs in the Arts, 
as for its rapid Advancements in the Duties of 
iy reg” The many public Buildings which have 
of late Years been erected, are living Monuments 
of the vaſt Improvements that have been made in 
modern Architecture; and the various Purpoſes for 
which they have been applied, as well as the known 
Utility which has been received from them, have 
alike evineed, that Charity has gone hand in hand 
with Magnificence. So many Hoſpitals are now 
interſperſed through the whole Kingdom, that there 
s ſcarce any Part of the Wretched, who do * in 
| ome 
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ſome Degree feel their good Effects; but this Spe- 


cies (of which we now give an Account) ſeems: 
to be the moſt highly entitled to our Attention 


and Regard, —for it is founded on the ſoundeſt 


Principles of political Wiſdom as well as Piety 
is addreſſed to thoſe who from their very Occupations 
muſt experience the utmoſt Rigours of inclement: - 
Elements — who breathe as it were Diſeaſe from 
the Inſtruments. they uſe, and the Materials they 
_ employ, to thoſe who in the Hand of Providence 
are the Bulwarks and Security of our national Wel- 
fare.— And where can Relief be ſo readily ſupplied 
as in public Infirmaries ? The Patients receive: 
every requiſite Help, the moſt able Advice, the 
. moſt proper Medicines, ,and in a Manner which 
the Rich can rarely experience even in their own: 
Houſes, —in ſhort what do they not experience, but 
the moſt effectual Means towards the Accompliſh- 
ment of the beſt Ed rk 2 
In the Infaney of this Charity a Prejudice pre- 
vailed (and where has it not?) that Trials of Skill 
were to be made, and that the Torture of the 
Patient was the Experience of the Phyſician — the 
Prejudice is as ill founded as it is illiberal, and 


has only been propagated by thoſe who wiſhed for 


ſome ſpecious Pretence for with-holding their Sub- 
ſcriptions—this, like moſt other Prejudices, carries 
the Height of Abſurdity on the very Face of it 
for what is it but in other Words to ſay, that the 
_- Skilful aſſemble to defeat their own Art, and a 
Set of Gentlemen are employed, at a vaſt Expence, 
to erect a Charity, to deſtroy the very Purpoſes 
of its Inſtitution. : 5 
The Poor, wha have hitherto benefited by this 
Charity, have not proved themſelves unworthy of 
the Care that has been ſhown ſor them; and we 
have Reaſon to hope that they will ever moſt thank - 
fully expreſs their Senſe of Gratitude for the Aid 


P 3 


they © 


* * 1 
88 4 I . 8 ad. 
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they have received in this-merciful Aſylum, as they 
are now fully convinced of its Uſe and Efficacy. 
Of the Continuance of ſuch Bleſſings little more 
need be faid than that the Charity (as it was at 
firſt founded) is ſtill ſupported. by Men of Cha- 
racter and Integrity, who will watch with Aſſidu- 
ity and Care the good Work they have begun, and 
enſure (as far as human Power can enſure) that the 
fame Care and Aſſiduity ſhall be tranſmitted to Po- 
ſterity of which themſelves are ſuch eminent Ex- 
een, K „„ 
Such is the Nature of that Charity we ſo ſtrongly 
recommend, a Charity beneficial to Individuals, and 
moſt uſeful to the Public for though the Good 
Man would in every Age, from the generous Im- 
pulſe of his own Heart, in ſome Degree, ſupply the 
Want of ſuch Eſtabliſhments, by * caſting his 
Bread upon the Waters, yet he has now the 
happier Conſolation to reflect, that under the judi- 
cous Regulation of them, he gives that Bread to 
© the hungry.“ e TG e 
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Song i BM 
GENTLEMAN's SON 
NINE YEARS OLD, 


By J. CRADDOCK, E. 


E RE reſts the faireſt. Bud of Hope . 
1 That e'er to fondeſt Wiſh was given; 
thou wold'ſt know it's happier State, 
Repent and ſeek the Flower in Heaven. 
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It tolls a ſober, awful, ſolemn Knell. 


\ 4 * | F 1 ; 3 5 


e the Tal fn 


Bell on the Evening of the late Prin- 
ceſs Dowager s Funeral. 


By J. CRADDOCK, K. 


ND why not hear- the Sound of 0 onder Bell? 
Ah why from ſerious Thought 8 Tr 12 55 


A wiſh'd-for Knell to Immortality. 


Think not a Round of Folly's mad Career, * 


Can always ſhield thee from Reflection's Pow'r; 


The Young, the Fond, the Rich, the Gay, muſt far 
Too long regardleſs of an awful Hou. 


T hink not that beauteous Form that now you wear, 


That Glow of Crimſon—thoſe inſpiring Eyes 


| | Muſt linger ever here—they all declare — 


They ſpeak aloud their Kindred to the Skies. 


i Do not the Hour, the Day, the Month the Vear 


All in their Courſe expire ?—But all renew; 
All Nature ſhews alas! a Proſpect drear; „ 
All Nature ſhews there's ne in view. 


E L E; A N . may! 
Long toſt in Storms, do Mariners repine | f 
When the glad Pilot diſtant Land deſcries? © 


Ah ſee them eager trace the ſolid Line, 
See their Hopes kindle as the Objects riſe * 


And ſhall my Fair, with brigliteſt Hopes in Store, 
Not once look up beyond this barren Clod ? "24 
Shall ſhe alone her Deſtiny deplore, | 
Her Anchor Heaven ! and her Pilot Gan? ? ; 
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Four Tranſlations. of. . 0 M E *. 
N Ogilly 8 dul Strains Jay þ en * r 
Hobbs tried in vain to make him lift his Head „ 
e roſe to live in Pope's immortal Verſe, | 


And now lies buried i in Macon 8 Erſe. 
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BY HAWKINS BROWN, Ev. 


NCE more the Sun his yearly Tour 
- Hathfiniſh'd fince in limbs Mood 
I uſher'd in my natal Hour, | + 
A Prey to joyleſs Solitude; 1 
As then to joyleſs Solitude a Prey, 
Now Muſe begin a more harmonious Lay. 


For lo! She comes: the Queen of Love 
Propitious comes, and by her Side, 
The Graces muſically move; 
Leading with gentle Hand a Bride, 
Fairer than e'er inſpir'd a Poet's Dreams, 
When Fancy with its lov'd Idea teems. 


Blind to Events, in vain we pry 
'Thro' future Life's myſterious Scene; 
Oft from the dark and ſullen Sky 
Breaks forth a Sunſhine unfcreſeen, 5 
As now bright Hymen's Lamp, with ſudden Blaze, 
Diſpell'd the Gloom that hover'd o'er my Days 


Thanks that my once-thought cruel Fate, 
Check'd the fond Hopes of youthſul Rage, 2 
1 FR n 


And, that Deſire on Choice might wait, 
2 en, d me for maturer Age, 


= l 


When Truth and Friendſhip, and Affections pure, 


Feed the ſoft Flame, and e Joys . p 


Thanks to the Muſe, that o'er my Birth 
Preſiding, gave me to deſpiſe 
All the gay- ſeeming Droſs of Earth, 

The Wealth, the Pomp that others prize; 
Theſe let Ambition ſeek, inſtead of theſe 
Grant a kind Conſort, and domeſtick SA; 


'T'was thus 1 pray d, nor vain my Pray'r, 
Heaven, all-indulgent, hath beitow'd. 
A Confort kind, domeſtick Fair, 
Wiſe, faithful, amiable and good, 
With every Virtue, every Grace ſupply'd, 
And, to adorn my Station, Weal h delice, 


Hence Ara of my Days proceed, 
The paſt was all a void Forlorn: 
Tis from this Date I live indeed 

To Hymeneal Solace born: i 
Unwedded Hours the fame dull Circle run, 
Life without Love is Earth without a Sun. 
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A PaoroSAL een addreſſed to the Confidera- 
tion of the Knights, Efquires, Gentlemen, and 
: © other worſhipful and weighty a of the fo- 
and ancient 


- 


— 


SOCIETY. OF THE BATHOS. 
1 | By their Aſſotate and, wegen "OY | 
-ISCARIOT HASE NET. 

| eee 1 SATAN. 


GENTLEMEN, PR 1 


AM glad to find you meddle with the dirty Work 
of your Brother you medle To be inoffenſive 
is a puritannical Spirit, and will never ſucceed in a 


free- thinking Age. What is Gold itſelf (ſays the 


Philoſopher) but Dirt? It is dug out of dirty Mines; 
and, as a Proof it retains its Nature, we come at it 


eaſieſt through dirty Means. Be aſſured, a Scaven 4 


of Wit is a more gainful Occupation than that 
delicate, moral Writer. 

By this I mean to let you ſee my Ability, and to 
proffer my Service. You mult know when my 00” 1 


* Richard Sav Sec. was the Author of this pamphlet, which was 
Year 12730. It is much commended by Dr. 
Samuet Fohnſox * Life of that Gentleman. 


ther 


3 
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ther 1 Was pregnant of me, ſhe once dream'd ſhe was 
delivered Ly a Monſter. It was obſerved alfo, at the 
Time of my Birth, that a Weezle was heard to 
ſmhriek; and a Bat (though at Noon-Day) flew into 
the Room, and ſettled upon the Midwife's Wriſt, 


juſt as ſhe received me. While in the Cradle T was 


very froward. _ Early at School I diſcovered a promi- 
fing Genius for Miſchief. I carried Tales from one 
Boy to another to ſet them a fighting, and afterwards 
to the Maſter, to have them whipped. * I had al- 
ways Cunning enough, when 1 committed 1 Fault, 


to lay the Blame upon another, and 17 Bites to — 


im ſuffer for it. (A ſure Prognoſtick 0 
Judgment in Politicks ) I was fond of ung 255 


the Legs and Wings of Flies, of picking but the 


— 
— 


Eyes of ſome little Bird, or laming ſome e 


Lap-Dog, meerly by way of Amuſement. This 


was only a Sign, that one Time or other I ſhould. 


have IIl- nature enough for a great Mit. Now I un- 


derſtand to be a great Wit, is to take à Pleaſure in 
giving every body Pain, and to ſhew no Mercy to a 


Reputation, which is dearer to ſome Fools than per- 
haps a Limb, or an Eye. I was alſo given to pil- 
fer whatever lay i in my Way; a Proof only that I 


would never ſcruple being a Plagiary, ſhould I turn 


Author. I was expert at almoſt every thing except 


tearning my Book ; but neither Encouragement ner - 


Correction could bring me to any Senſe of Duty. I 


was always very ſullen after being corrected; and - 


= Maſter forgave, and admoniſhed me in afrien 
anner, I all the while ridiculed the old Pat (as 1 
then called him) by making Mouths or Horns over 
His Shoulder, This Niewed F had always Wit en 


5 to laugh at the common Notion of Gratitude. "F | 


hooted at any unfortunate, ill-dreſs'd Perſon, in the 
Street, if he looked like a Gentleman, and never 
failed to mock the Infirmities of old Age. When at 


A 9 1 Was very” full of Play ale and fond 


of . 
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of interrupting. the. Devotion of others ; ſo that 7 0 
thank my Stars) in my Vouth I had a faſhionable 


Contempt for Religion. I came young into the 
World, with little Education, leſs Money, and no 


viſible Way of living: However I qualified myſelf 


(though of mean Birth) for a Gentleman of Wit 
and Humour about Town. I have naturally a 
Sourneſs of Temper, a droll Solemnity of Coun- 
tenance, and a dry Manner of joking upon ſuch Acci- 
dents, as Fools who value themſelves upon Huma- 
nity, would be apt to compaſſionate. I have alſo a 


Propenſity to ſneer upon all Mankind, and parti- 
cularly upon thoſe who fancy they can oblige me. 
Theſe elegant Qualities recommended me early to 


the Friendſhip. of Dich Morley, Author of Mother 
Hiſeborn. We met frequently at a little ſnug Gam- 
ing-Houſe, never yet diſcovered by informing Con- 
ſtables. A Similitude of Circumſtances and Sym- 
pathy of Souls endeared us to each other; and ta 
him I owe the Improvements of my afore-mention- 


ed Faculties, Theſe he cultivated, and many others 


implanted in me of the like Nature. 
Wie commenced Authors together, At my firſt 


ſetting out I was hired by a reverend Prebend to 
Libel Dean Swift for Infidelity. _ Soon after I was 


employed by Curll to write a merry Tale, the Wit 
of which was its Obſcenity. This we agreed to 


- 


= upon the World for a poſthumous Piece of 
r. 


Prior. However, a certain Lady, celebrated 


for certain Liberties, had a Curioſity to ſee the real 


Author. Curll, on my Promiſe that if I had a Pre- 


ſent, he ſhould go Snacks, ſent me to her, I was 


admitted while her Ladyſhip was /hifting ; and on 


my Admittance, Mrs. Abigail was ordered to with- 
draw. What paſſed between us, a Point of Gal- 


lantry obliges me to conceal; but after ſome extra- 


ordinary Civilities, I was diſmiſſed with a Purſe of 


Guineas, and a Command to write a Sequel. 15 wy 
* : _ "TAC 
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Tale. Upon this I turned out ſmart-in Dreſs, bit | 
Curll of his Share, and run out moſt. of; the Maney 


in printing my Works at my own; Caſt. But ſome 


Vears aſter (juſt at the Time of his ſtarving por 
Pattiſon) the Varlet was revenged. He arreſted me 
for feveral Months Board; brought me back to my 
Garret, and made me drudge on in my old dirty = 
Work. Twas in his Service that I wrote Obſee- 

nity and Profaneneſs, under the Names of Pope and 
Stwrft. Sometimes I Was Mr -\Foſeph Gay, ö and at 
others Theory Burnett or Audiſon. I abridg d Hiſ- 
tories: and Travels, tranſlated from the French what 
they never wrote, and Was expert at finding out 
new Titles for old Books. When à notorious 


Thief was hanged, I was the Plutarch ta-preſerve , 


his Memory; and when a great Man died, mine 
were his Remains, and mine the Account of his laſt 
Will and Teſtament. Had Mr. Oldmixon and Mr. 
Curll agreed, my Aſſiſtance had probably been in- 
vited into Father Bohour's Logick, and the: critical 
| Hiſtory of England. nah i $31: Þ 
But before all this happened, a young Noble- 
man gratified me for letting ſome Verſes: of mine 
be handed. about at Court in Manuſeript under his 
Name. This was the firſt Time that I ever heard 
my Writings generally commended But alas! 
how ſhort-lived the Applauſe? They unfortunate- 
Jy ſtole into print, loſt their Reputation at once, and 
I am now aſhamed to write any more, as a Perſon 
of Quality. I am a great Joker, and deal in 
Clenches, Puns, Quibbles, Gibes, Conudtums, 
and Carry- which-its. Many a good Time have 1 
laſhed the whole Body of Clergy, and crack d ma- 
ny a ſmart Joke upon the Trinity. One of my 
Books had the Honour of being preſented for a Li- 
bel by the Grand- Jury, and another was made a 
Burnt- Offering by the Hands of the Common 
Hangman. If an Author writes a Piece that has 
1E 5 Succeſs 
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24 AU HORN % EDT. 
Succeſs in his on Character, I abuſe him; but if 
in a ſictitious one; I endeavour. to perfonate bim, and 
vrite a ſecond Part to his Work. I am very deep- 
— all: Pieces of Seandal;Obloenity, and 
faneneſs, particularly in the Writings of Mrs. 
Hayzoood, "Henley, Welfted,” Morley,” Horton, Cooke, 
De Foe; Norton, Woolfton, Dennis, Ned Ward, Con- 
LS Fournalift=Pit, and the Author of the Riva! 
Aadar. From "theſe I propoſe" to compile a- very 
d Work, which ſhall not be inferior to Utopia, 
imania, Gere Art f > Flogging, Daily 
— Epigrams on the Dumciud, or Oratory Tranſ- 
attoys;:and, as this is deſigned for the Uſe of young 
Templers, it is hoped they will promote my Sub- 
ſcription. Since private Viees have been proved to 
be publick Benefits, I would venture to call it, An 
Uſeful: Body of Id MORALIT Y, and print it in a br 
pompous Folio; but ſuch a one as may well. 
bound>upiwith-\Dean Smadley' s — "Buy mo 
Devin cl if ov oil ot A bog emi winuod 36 
By the Help of Indexes — and technical Dibtios 
naries, I work on ranch of Bearing) 1 
pore oſten over the Volumes of State Tracts: 
whence I collect Paragraghs, which I mis with Re- 
marks of my own, and ra under ſeveral Heads, 
TPhoſe- againſt. a diſcarded Miniſter I ſend to the 
London Journal, or Cumcanen s Duiiy, or Weekly Na. 
pers. à Cancanen is a precious Fellow] Leonce 10 
ed him for his Ingratitude to Dram Swift's I mow | 
adore him for his dull Humour, and malevolent 
blundering Billingſgute againſt my Lord Bolingbrale. 
Other Paragraphs more virulent againſt a Prime? Mis 
niſter (for I naturally hate my Superiors) are wal 
_— good Friend the en How . pn : 
1 FF * 11 4, ole 
. Is thy falovions Heart, tho* Malice lies, | 
I does ut ouch thy Sabin e 4% e 


— 


1 5 


— 
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called up the Shades of Sejanus, Buckingham, and 
r them to one who mortifies me 
by laughing at the Compariſon? How long ſhall 1 
ſtill preſs on one, whom I continually call States _ 
Plunderer, and wicked Minifler * Perhaps till the 
World will maliciouſly liken me to a 7. yr + og 7. 
which is at once hat and heavy. - Rather than ſtand 
out of Play, I have wile Panegyricks in Mift 
or Fog on Rich's Pantomimes, and Theobald's Shake- 
ſpeare | Reflored. I am always liſted by Mr. Lun 
the Harlequin, to hiſs the firſt Night at any of the 
Drury-Lane Performances. Sometimes I draw up 
Challenges for the Champions of Mr. Figg's Am- 
1 285 138 and ſometimes for the Diſputants of 
Hr. Henley's Oratory. ee be 
I have an excellent Knack at Birth-day Odes, 
Elogies, Acroſticks, Anagrams, Epithalamiums, 
Prologues, Recommendatory Poems, Rhimes for 
Almanack- Makers, and witty Diſtichs for the Signs 
of Country- inns and Ale-houſes, When with an 
audible Voice I ſpout forth my own Verſes, mar- 
vellous is their Effect! The very Bell-man has 
been touched with Envy — An Author, who like 
Mr. Ralph *, has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by Might; 
the Shrillneſs of my clamorous, dunning date” 16% 
has been charmed into à ſtill Attention! Nay, the 
very Bailiff, in act to ruſh upon me, has ſtopp'd 
ſhort to liſten, and for a Minute ſuſpended the rapa- 
cious Palm that was to fall upon my Shoulders 8 
I have well peruſed the Writings of Luke Mil. 
bourn, Shadwell, Settle, Blackmare, and many others 
of our Stamp, notable for ſalt Wit upon Dryden. 
From theſe I have extracted curious Hints to affilt 
Meilſted in his new Satire againſt Pope, which was 
once (he told me) to have been chriſtened Labes. 


+ A Compariſon of Dr. rata... © 5 
Author of a Poem called Night, 


NE e 


* 
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Jis yet an Embrio, and there are divers Opinions 
about the Birth of it. Some expect it wall ſpring 
from his wiſe Noddle, like Minerva from the Head | 
of Jupiter, and work Wonders. Others, that it 
wilt reſemble Milton's Figure of Six eoming from 
the Brain of the Father of Lies. Then, ſay they 
it will damn its Parent's Reputation. But moſt are 
of Opinion, that my Brother has no Reputation to 


lofe, and therefore the Brat will be ſtill- bort. Tis 


poſſible alſo, he miay miſcarry of his ſecond E piſtle 
to Mr. Pope, though 2 Moore . Eq. is 


to officiate Man-Mid-wife, mm.. ge., 


When à Man of Quality is diſtinguiſhed for a 
Wit, or an Encourager of it, I endeavouf tos firike 
him for a Dedication; but I have —— been 
ſo unhappy as to diſguſt my e eee 
them in the Wrong Place. For want being its 
quainited with polite Life, I have unwittingly com- 
plimented a Perſon for an illuſtrious Birth, who 
really owed his Riſe entirely to his Merit! Thus 
have I cauſed his Enemies to ſneer, and, perhaps, 
to libel him for my ſquab Compliment; when, 
Rad I leſt him to his Choice, he had rei: choſe 


my Satire than my Panegyrick.” PL xa: 


Jam as famous as one of the Suitors'i in er 8 


_ Oayfſey, for dead- born Felis. Many a Sonnet of mine, 


and ſeveral Bouts Rimez that were filled up by me, 
has Moore read, with his uſual Modeſty, at White's 
and the Drawing-Room,' for his own; but as they 
were mere Slips of my Pen, and could be of no 
Advantage to my Reputation (low as it ſtands). I 
am contented to humour his Vanity, and forbear to 
claim them I afliſted in a pretty Play of Words 
on the Letter P, and the Advertiſement of le s 
Writing-Deſe. Soon after 1 chopp'd Sides, and 
wrote the Hiſtory of the Norfolk Dunipling nme 
Verſes on the Norfolk Lanthorn, Robin's Reign, Ro- 
bin's Game, The all of A and many other 
. 2 . | * 


AUTHOR To #&#EE/T. a> 
popular Libels on Perſons who leaſt deſerved them; | 
| —_— of that wean, oh wer pers _—_— FE 
Now is — * Parlendnd; 8 
tical muſt give way to the Political. Con- 
fequently che Affairs of State (as. Abel in he Play 
the Committee obſerves) wilt lie heavy upon my Neck 
and Shoulders. It is a Cuſtom among Gene 
rals to ſend Spies into an Enemv'a 6 amp, and 
among Politicians, to them in foreign 
Courts. I have therefore (as I am determined to 
oppoſe the Miniſtry) ſettled a ſeeret Correſpandence 
with ſeveral Gentlemen of the Party. coloured Cloth; 
N ſuch 28 have no-leſs an Honbut : 
than that of holding à Plate in the Preſence of ſome 
certain Knights of the Blue Ribbon. My Bribe is 
2 Pot of Ale; and my Intelligence the Scraps of 
Converſation” that fall at the Fable of great Mini- 
ſters. By theſe I am enabled to diſeuſs the Matters 
in Debate at the Houſe of Commons, and the Con- 


greis of Sorffons,” to ſtate the Debts of the Nation, +200 
to arraign the Conduct of thoſe at the Helm, and 


to hold the Balance of Europe, with as much Kaſe 


48 Monkey does a Cheſnut, in my own Pa.. * 


The Time has been, when, after an Evening's 
hard Booſing, Brother Bards (who have been 


what we call ſeedy, or crop-ſick)] have bilked the 
| publick Sm and barbarouſſy left me in Pawn for 
the Reckoning. On this Emergency I have written 


an Account and - blady Fight ; a Viſion in 
the Air, or a Waidesfal Prophecy to be hawked about 
the Streets: And (would you believe it? even theſe 
Productions of mine have paſſed for defigned Wit, 
and I have ſilen _ Meered, to find: the Merit oß tem : 
i claned and boaſted of by Jemmy Moore." + ON 

I have ſometimes” taken it in my Head, that 1 
. 5 make a Fortune by writing for the Stage. As 
an po that I have an. excellent Taſte, I always de- 


7 F111 
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ſpiſed the Tragedies of Shakeſpeare, Otw Young, 
my Thom 78 and preferred with Nude à cer- 
tain Per 5 n 5. Hay e I _ . 
ex that G's Ops e latter 6u}d be 2 

95 7 Wo W ufick, or he Reich 

= hop-tÞ Fauftina, ard Betten. The Town in this 
have been ,amefully blind to the Merit of that 
Gentleman, He has followed the Ancients ſo cloſely 

in the Propriety of his Conduct, the Unity of his 
CharaQers, the natural Variety of 92 


Strength of Sentiment, and the Elegance of 
tion, 


that T here invite him 9 5 Wich me 


5 Ih Tragedy on an Opera Pla — ne if g 
| 2 


Gentleman thinks this too Parti 
dertaking, let us venture at: a lower Caſt ! withou 
any Recourfe to Wit, Humour, Natural 2 55 


| Songs aptly introduced, or any, other of thoſe T: 


with which the Beggar's W ab fot f _ 


one ſyre Comfort; that is, 
lde Performances of K he | or NE 
celled by Room and his Led & wy Contaney. 
Roome cannot excel me, utilefs e gin imſelf. 


I have tried all Means (but that which Fools call ho- 
hal ones) for a Livelihood. I offered my Service for 4 
ſeeret Spy to the State; but had not Credit e enough 
even for that. When it was indeed very 10% with 
Ae, I printed propoſals for a Subſcription to OY 
"Works, received Money, and gave Receipts, 
out an) Intention of delivering the Book: "Phe ugh 
T have been notoriouſly prophane, and was never at 
an Univerſity, I once aimed to be admitted into 
Orders; but being "obliged to abſcond lately from 


the Parith- Officers, on account of a Baſtard Child, 


And falling beſides into an unlucky Salivation, 3-4 


Character was ſo ſcandalous, that 7 could not 


OE, on the loweſt of the Fleet-Priſon Fark is 
len py e e 


7 © % q © * 
pa” " * * > * © 
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II. 1 179 
My laſt Attempt was to have been a travelling 
Tong to N young N am ns l 
Claflick Learning, 1 <0 ve inftrgted 
a0 in the Laws 08 his own, 1 wy | 
I never r ſtudied Coke upon "Littleton, EEE LG lpm 
verſed with Bailiffs and petty-fogging Attornies ; 
nay, I have conned over the. Abridgments of Giles 
Jacob; I could alſo have read him Lectures of Pal 
ticks from -Eflays of my own. in J/zekly Journal. 
2 9 1 5 Knowledge to make D- 
| . Mes Languages, Eee Hiſtoric 
me ,oins, Paintings, Architecture, or 109 7 | 
other, Curioſities, ancient or n foreign 
limes ? What, though I could not haye traced out 
any one Country in gy my could 1 not” have pil-" 5 
of Voyage-Writers, and have taken the Reports 
Inn-keepers, or Poſtillions, to have told where 
there were good Wine, good Beds, buxom-G irls, 
5 — 8 7 9 Few N Ms: Nr 
| a uages ; ut it t a t ards 
de, talk 5f Thin 4 they never ts a 50 haviz > 
ſeen, could not underſtand; if they put on the 
ſwaggering Air of Half-pay Captains, and ſwear 
French military Oaths with a ben Grace, will they 
not paſs for Men of Wit, Experience and K now - 
Jer ge? ſhould have made a very faſhionable Tutor, 
would. have 1 up pany, Pupil to run away with 
Nun; and, i f he aimed at ſmaller Game, not 
ſcrupled being Pip. I have ſtudied Phyſick under 
ecklace Doctor, and would have pre- 


the Anodyne 
55 ared and exported a whole Cargo of Anti- venertal 
ills for his Safety. No one, I am perſuaded, will 
blame me if I took this Opportunity of feathering 
my Up Neſt. I ſhould perhaps have made him 
py Ten per Cent. for his own Money, when I dif- 
urſed it, and a Guinea on many Occaſions for his 
Honour; Twenty Shillings of which I might have 
put in my own Pocket. Who knows but I might 


Q 3 have 
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have married ſome rich Widow, by: ſecuring my 
Pupil: for one of her Daughters? I would have con- 
trived he ſhould have ſtolen the young Lady to avoid 
paying her Förtune, If this Scheme failed, I had 
another, for which Lam afraid I might have been 
à little cenſured; it was only to have ſet him at a 
Gaming- Table 0 when abroad) ſor about a thouſand 
raf and afterwards gone Snacks with the Shar- 
But on ſecond Thouglits, where had been 
he Hurt? W hen returned, and at Age, 1 _ 
cafily have made him Amends, by 
Mortgage, or the Sale of a Reverſcn for him with 
een (Corr 5 -$19ut i 
Thus, though I had ities e Urra and 
, ſain no more than two or three Years: Service, 1 
could retire to Switzerland, or Hales, with about 
Fiſteen Hundred Pounds in my Pocket, and an 
Fer e of Fifty Pounds per Annum for Liſe. In 
ſuch a Retirement I ſnhould have ſet down to writing 
an Actount of my Travels. When thoſe were tanithed, 
by carefully extracting from Gazettes, I thould' have 
been able to have left my Executors the Memoirs of 
my on Times; then would I have indulged my 
Spleen againſt the. preſent Miniſters for i neglecting 
to gratifſy my Merit. It is dangerous 10 anger! a 
Poet or Hiſtetiaas. Leun di e det 
A obſerved at the Head et cls Letter, that Lhaye 
à Drollery in my Countenance; Egadiſ it is as. nu 
liar à one as Noames. Wä.e are ſo like, that hefbre 
he ſcribbled himſelf into Preferment, we have actu- 
ally been miſtaken for each other! Our Looks are 
ſo happy, as to have paſſed off many a Saying in 
Converlation for Wit and Humour, that, when 
publiſhed, has been thouglit flat: Nay, the ſame 
Thing has been ſaid of me, as was uttered by a 
certain Mat (one very different from our Rank) on 
im, iz. that the . 9 „ 2 Al 155 be cannot 
print his Face to bis Joke.” 5:4 
121 5 3 While 


: : 
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 -While-L:1am thus delineating, my Features, 2 
mit me to own, that I wiſh my Portrait might ſhir 
in a Mezootnio through. the Glas Windoys, of 
Picture Shops in Fleet-Stneet: and; St. Paul Chur. 
Taru; then ſhould I be gazed on With Admiration 
by Mercers Prentices! But 1, will at leaſt indulge 
my Vanity in appearing on a large Sheet of Paper, 
in à wooden Cut, which ingenious School-Boys 
may delight to colour with yellow and red Ochre. 
— — Figure ſhall I then make in the long 
Pianas of Coueni-Garden ! I hall be ſurrounded 
by venerable old Ballads; and ſeveral of my Famih 
Pieces, ſuch as the Sinners Coat of. Arms, andi the 
dreadful Sketches of Death, Fudgment, and Dam 
nutian l Thence ſhall: I be tranſſated to the naked 
Walls of Country Ale-houſes, Cobler's Stalls, and 
Neceſſary Houſes And thou, OR me, thou 
ho art my ather ſelf {, be this my Glory ! however 
different} our Fortunes, however unlike the Inci- 
dents of our Lives, yet whenſoever the Countenan 
of Hfcariat Hackney is ſeen, thy own dear Phiz, will 
de calleil to Rememhrancgtmmmeeae. tack 
In ſhort, I am a perfect Town Author: I hate 
all Mankind, yet am occaſionally a mighty Patriot. 
Tam very poor, and owe my Poverty to my Merit; 
that is, to my Writings: I am as proud as I am 
poor; yet, what is ſeemingly a Contradiction, never 
ſtick at a mean Action, when the Welfare of the 
\Republick of Letters, or, in other Words, my own 
Intereſt is concerned. My Pen, like the Sword of 
-a Stoß, or the Pleiding of a Lawyer, is generally 
iꝗemployed for Pay. There is one Piece of Advice, 
Gentlemen, which I would propoſe to you: If any 
Papers of a dead Hi; ſhould fall into the Hands of a 
Member oi your Society, let him be ſure to print then, 
though never ſo derogatory. to the Perſon's Reputa- 
 hian,;to.; get humfelt oney.; and if, at y whole 
Heaps of indigeſted Papers, he finds a few with 
ro 1 N large 
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large Curtebtiont and Additions b by another eminent 
Hand (which he well knows) let him be ſure to 
e hat Circus ne — in his 1 „ aw ot. 
ut fo fe ip to y Pamphlets felt/ 
Wie 5 70 Im 3 man than A of celebrated? 
riters'; the obo of this is, 1 learned ſrom Curl! 
to clap a new Title-Page to the Sale of every half 
Hingred ; fo that when my Bookſeller has ns. 
Hundred and F ifty Copies, my Book generally en 
ters into the Sixt/ Edition. Tis reckoned a villains: 
ous Action to write a Libel, but more ſ tot. 
tier one on a Perſon h neither wrote lit nbr ap. 
— * it; now I own I never ſcruple to do both. 
hen a Man of Fi igure (perhaps an Ornament of 
dis Country) has been "cruelly aſperſed in his Life- 
time, I love to revive the Aſperſion at his Death: It 
is Mirth to me 5 ieve a whole Family, by inſult- 
ing his Memory before his Body is cold in the Grave. 
In this: — yr Author of Sa##h"thr Quuter in 
the Shades, to Lothario latel _ Wh * hl 
am ſo ready to libel others, — fright- 
ened 'if I but hear of a Satire. where my Name is 
likely to he inſerted. When a Perſon does me a 
Fayour, I either ſuſpe& he has ſome Deſign on me, 
or thinks it leſs than my Due, and that he is e | 
to me; becauſe an Author, for 17946109, Jon Jam 
very teſty if I am not allowed Diclator my Com- 
ny; nor had I ever a Friend, whom I did not in 
is Abſence ſacrifice to my Jeſt. I contemn the Few 
who admire me, am angry with the Multitude who 
de ſpiſe me, and mortally hate all who have any _ 
obliged me. I affure you; Jam very famous for 
ſeveral Treatiſes in Defence of Ingratitud: I never 
fail to illuſtrate them with the Examples of Marcus - 
Brutus among the Ancients, and very eminent Stateſ- 
men amon the Moderns. My private >a public 
like that other Great 1 is hq a publi 
Juſtice. - | 


Now, | 


S 


* 
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Now, Gentlemen, „ hg naar to A Gor: 


ſpondent, my Price is Price of a 
Crown; and, in the Stile of a Loye- 
Wet, half bes. „Vou ma, e 00 
at my Lucubrations over a Q. 

Shop: in Clare Martet; a; Houſe. . 
many Interviews With. ior 7 nley 

has removed his Stage to that Place. I knot Wo, : 
with a Brother Bard, at one of the little Cook's hops 
near: St. Martins Church, and probably ſpend ON e 
Evening with him at a Night- Cellar i ; the, tren 
where: I ſhall be ready to enter into a Treat wil 
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-TO HIS ROYAL . 


FRE DERIC Prince" bf, _ ar 


renten AAR bs 


REAT, HOPE of BRITAIN! | 
Here the Maſe eſſays - | 7 


Theme, which, to — alone, f is Praife, 48 


Be K $ a Zeal of Public Spirit known! 
A Princely Zeal !—a Spirit all your Oium 


Where never Science beam'd a friendly Ray, 


Where one vaſt Blank neglected Nature _ 
From Public Spirit, ceaſeleſs there employ'd, 
Creation varying glads the.chearleſs Void. 
The Arts, whence Safety, Treaſure and Delight, 
Bleſs Land and Sea, theſe Arts, O Muſe, recite z 
Onee more to view the long-loſt Wonders raiſe, 
Diſplay their Dignity, diffuſe their Praiſe. 


Let 


— 


OF PUBLIC SPETRT'TF Win 
Let Thoſe of Luxury, with Theſe to vie, 
Magnificently uſeleſs ſtrike the EM (I 
What cho no Streams, in fruitleſs Pomp apl. 
Riſe a proud Column, fall a grand Caſeade; 
Thro' ſecret Pipes, which nobler Uſe renowns, 
Here ductile Ri lets viſit diſtant Towns. 


On Fens, where Peſtilence, with poiſo oifor'd Breath, 5 ; 


Tainted the Gale, and fill'd the Land wich Death, | 
New drain'd, the Grove aſcends, the Harveſt ſprings, 
The Heiſer grazes, and the Linnet ſings. 
Now, where 9 85 F lood deep rolls, or wide exte 
From K d' to Road the Bridge oonhective bende 


O'er the broad _ the Cars of Commerce go, if 4 


And fearleſs hear the Billows rage below. 
Now the firm {hmus finks a wat'ry Space, 
And wonders in new State, at naval Grace; 
While Commerae check?d by Nature's Bars no more, 
Steers, thro the Land, a Courſe unknown. before. 


Fer Harbonrs open, and Where Mounds Nan N , | 


bulwark Mole repels the boiſt rous 


When the Garik: Sun, no homeward Sail befriends, 
On the Rock's Brow the Light-- Honſe kind nts, 
And from the ſhoaly, o'er the gulphy W 1 
Points to the Pilot's Eye the warning Ray. 
Count ſtill, my Muſe (to count what Muſe can ceaſe 
The Works ** Pablic Spirit, Fresdom, Peace 
By them ſhall Plants, in Foreſts, reach the wk 3 
T hen loſe their leafy Pride, atid, Navies Ro 55 
Navies, which to invaſive Foes explain, 
Heav'n throws not round us Rocks and Seas? in vain, 
The Sail of Commerce, in each Sky, aſpires, 

And R alle "wy Toi acquires. 


* 12 19 5 


Who digs the'Mindor Quie'y,; digs Hitch Gies; 
Lord of Himſelf, his Choice and Gain are free: 5 
Him the ſame Laws; the fame Protection yield. 
Who 1 __ F ants; as cry owns "or Field. 


Viltike | 


Lan, — 
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Unlike where Tyranny, the Rad maintains 8 

- Ofer turfleſs, leafleſs and uncultur'd Plains, 1 97 
Here Herbs of Food and Phyſie, Plenty 8 
Gives Fruits to bluſh,” and cn various Flowers. 
Where Sands or ſtony Wilds ance ſtary d the Ve 
Lauglis the green wie! and nods the golden ar. 
White ſhine the fl AI which Fate ſhall foam: 
The Feaſt of Life, Treaſure of the Loom. 


on Plains, now, 1 hall Gardens wave. 4 


Gro : 
While ſettling Seer Woot eir father's Loves. 2 
Where pathleſs Woods, no grateful Openings knew, 

6 Walks tet tempt the Step, and Viſtoes « 00 Weh | 
See the Parterre confeſs expanſive Da RY 
The Grot, elufive of the noon-tide "jp 1 05 ns 5 

Up yon green Slope a Length of Tara lies; "UE 
W.hence gradual Landſcapes fade in diſtant Skies, 
Now the blue Lake, 7 þ eav'n e 
Now darkens, regularly wild, the Maze. in 
Urns, Obeliſks, Fanes, Sa intervene,; 77 
No center, now commence or end the Scene. 
Lo proud Alcoves ! lo ſoft ſequeſter'd Bowers! 
Retreats of ſocial, or of ſtudious Hours? 
Rank above Rank, here ſhapely Greens aſcend | . 
There others natively groteſque, depend. n ; 
The Rude, the Delicate immingled tel! ; "op 4 
How Art would Nature, Nature Art x61.” 25 . SH 
And how, while theſe their rival Charms 1 
Art brightens Nature, Nature brightens Art; 
Thus blends the various yet harmonious Space, 
And All is Symmetry, and Force, and Grace. 


But what the flow ring pride of Gardens FR 


However royal, or however fair? * 


If Doors, which to Acceſs ſhould: ſtill, give iy \ 
Ope but like Peter's Age co for Pays en z 


, 1 


— 


1 . 


, 


From peafatt Hands imperial Works ariſe, 


That alters Nature's regulated Grace; 


Here Structures mark the charitable Soil, 
For caſual VI; maim'd Valour; feeble Fel, 


U 


If viſited Aue uent and 8 
Aud GAN new. Walk ba a new Tax . 


What foteign p Eye but with Contempt ſuryeys? 
What Maſe hall rom Obl ivion, ſnatch their. Pra | 


LOT = from 


When theſe' om Public Spirit mile we ee 5 
Free- opening Gates, and bow Pleaſures fre: 


For ſure great Souls, one Truth, can never mis; 1 


Bliſs not communicated is not Bliſs. | 
Thus Public Spirit, Liberty and Peace 14 

Carve, build, and plant, and give the Land Ine 

And Brit hence with Roman Grandeur Vies; 3 7 

Not Grandeur, that in pompous Whim appears; 3 

That levels Hills; that Vales to Mountains rears 4 4s 


Nas! to Fn Bw, deſtin'd x 3 TL I 
Here let no. Forts ſome native Tyrant ad. 
To awe the Ff bee odd 7 oes inva gs 
How uſeleſs theſe, where Rocks a Barrier lend, we: 
Where Seas encircle, and where Fleets defend. WY 
Here let no Arch of Triumph be aſſign d 

To ſaurel'd Pride, whoſe Sword has thin 'd Mankind; 
Tho' no vaſt Wall extend from Coaſt to Coaſt, 

No Pyramic d aſpire, fublimely loſt; _ 1 415 
Yet the ſafe Road thro Rocks ſhall, windin 04 
And the firm Cauſe-: wa o'er. the Clays ning al 
Here ſtately Streets, here ample Squares invite 
The Ahtery Gale that breaths Delighlt. 


Worn out with Care, Infirmity and Age; 

The Life here ent'ring, quitting there the "0 
The Babe of lawleſs Birth, condemn'd to mean, 
To ſtarye, or bleed, for Errors not His own! [5] 
Let the frail Mother ſcape the Fame defil'd,, 165 
if from the W Mother Oye the : Child: 1” 


or, 


2 Or PUBL DEC SPIRIT; 
Oh, guard his Vouth from Sin's-allufirig Voice; 
From deeds of dire Neceſſity, e > tact} 
His grateful Hand; thus never harmful — f 4 
Me on the * Weltare build his on. f 


"Thos werthyjiCralty-whicls: lowubdri Life divide, 
Gin Tovens their Opulence, and Courts vor peer 
Sacred to Pleaſure Structures riſe elate; 

To that ſtill worthy of the — 41 04 
Sacred to Pleaſure then ſhall Piles afcend ? | 


They ſhall-=wher Pleafure and Inſtruction ne 
Let Tbeatres, from Public Spirit, 


ſhine !- FE 
Such Theatres, as Athens, once were thine: y | 


See] the gay Muſe, of pointed Wit poſleſt; - 
Who wakes the virtuous Laugh, the decent Joſt. y 
What, though ſhe mock; ſhe/ mocks with honeſt y. 


And laughs each fav'rite Folly into: Shame 
With lib'ral-Light the Tragic charms the: Age: 
In ſolemn-training Robes the fills the Stage; 


There human Nature mark'd in ut rem Eines, 7 


Alive, in Character, diſtinctly Mines. Edna 
Quick Paſſions: change, alternate, on her Face; N 


Her Diction, Muſie; as her Action, Grace: / a6 


Inſtant we catch her 7 errer-giving Cares 
Pathetic: Sighs, and Pi- moving Leas 
Inſtant we catch her Fs + rous Glow of Soul, 
x Till one e nin n ne the Whole. # 
WET THY 
| "Hon in warm Youth, by Seenevof Wirtaztat ught; 
Honour exalts, and Love expands the Phoughts 
Hence Pity, to peculiar: Grief aſſign d, l 
Grows wide Benevolence N all Mankind. 4 = 1 


{+4 «+ 1 


* 


Where various Edifice, — Landb e 1 54 
There Publick Spirit plans, exalts and erownus. 


She chears the Manſion with the ſpacious mn” E 


Bids Painting live along the ſtoried Wall; 7 
Seated, ſhe, ſmiling, eyes th'uncloſing . 
And much the welcomes all, but moſt the - "i _ 
She 


or PUULIC STI „„ 


She turns the Pillar, or the Arab ine bends; 72 
The Quire ſhie lengthens;; or the Quire entends ; 
She rears! the Tot e- a 
1333 mire; AG eta sen ichen einer 
She rears, ſhe rounds, ſhe — the lefsning Spire 3 
50 her Command the Callege-rofs aſcend 511! | 


7. 


For Publit Spirit ſtill is Laarnim s Friend)! a. 


Stupendous Piles, which: uſeful Pomp complens, 1 
Thus riſe Neligian's, and thus Laaming 09: 


There moral Truth and holy (Science ſpring , ; | 


And give the Sage to teach, the Bard 3 E 
There ſome draw Health from _— and. min'ral 


Vein: L, ert e dn 


Some ſeareh the gylloms of ue heas yi Plains 51! 
Some call from Hiſtory paſt Times to View. 


And others trace old Laws, and ſketeh out —_— by | 


Thence faving\/Rights, by AI e eh ap 
And n e thence pie ale SH 


* if — 


Now grant, ye Pow!re; onvigreat; one ford 


And, granting, bid a new bite Hull aſpire _— | 


Far levit lead „ by well-pleas'd Thames ee, Ace 
The ſwelling Arch and ſtately Colonnade z © . 
Bid Courts of uſtice, Senate=chambers join, 

Till various in _ IN combine Ws, 


4 - 


14. 18 


| His ae, bi atk ch güde Gude) form: (17 
When moſt diffus'd ſhe ſnhines, and moſt benign! 
Ve Sons of : Miſery attract her View! Wait 
Ye fallow,. hollow- ey' d and meagre Cre $11: 0 253 
Such high Perfection have our Arts ittain'd, 2 


] 
*L 
a 
: 
4 
3 
85 


That now few Sons of Toil our Arts demand? 8 


Then to the Publick, to itſelf, we fear, 


Ev'n willing Induſtry grows uſeleſs here. * 


Are we too populous at length: confeſsd, 2 1 
From — Strangers refug'd and redrefs'd 3 | / 
Has War ſo long withdrawn his barb'rous Train, 

That RO 0 'eritocks us with the Sons . Men ot 


% 


= 
= —_— — = ts 
— — — - — 


an 
— 


8 — 
——ͤ — — w — 
———— ̃ ͤ UMH— ů ů 


— Wome 


3 8 


& * 


| n e 


ar muss PRI 


mp lon | Sm left pure the ambient. Air, e 
— prey on thoſe Diſeaſe wou id 
— 2 (Beauty's foul Di 1 
Tho born the Pride, the Shams, of: human Race; 


Fair Wretehes hence, who nightly: 1 


Live but themſelves and others todefiroysc 4 n 


Hence Robbers riſe, to Theft, to Murder prone, 


Firſt driven by Want, from Habit deſp rate grown; 
Hence for ow d Trifles oft our Jails contain 


© wy from Mankind) a miſerable Train won! 


from, in ſpite of Nature's tend' reſt Cries, 
Parental, filial and connubial Ties: 20H land“ 
The Prader, when on ev ry Bide diſtreſt. !ic112 - 


Hlenes flies t What Expedient Frauds ſuggeſt: 
To prop his queſtionꝰd Credit's tott' ring State, 
Others he firſt involves to ſhare his Fate: 


Then for mean Refuge muſt; ſelſ-exild ram; 
Never to n e nor find a Home. 204 
e 14 5 +34 bas boot SMM 

This Publick Spiriz fees; ſheſces and: feels 22H 7 


Her Breaſt the Throb, her Eye the Lear rey ealelt - 


The Patriot Throb that beats, the Tear that flows 
or others Welfare, and for others Woes : 
And hat can I (ſhe ſaid) to eure their Grief? | F 
Shall J or point out Death, or point Relief? 1 


Forth ſhall 1-lead em to fone; happier Soil, 


* To Conqueſt lead em, and enrich with Spoil ? 

Bid dem — World, make Nature gran. 
And ſpill in ſhedding others Blood their a πn ?: 
No, no- ſuch Wars do thou, „ eee N 
6 Go ſterilize the Fertile with thy Rage! nab yh 
© Whole Nations to depopulate is thine; = Of Ve! A 
To people, culture and protect, ha mine II n 
Then range the World, Diſeov ry 4 Strait he goes. 
O'er Seas, Ger Libyd's Sands —— 
He ſettles where kind me lugar 


4 


wy 
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How many Sons of Want might here en 
What Ne Age but to deſtroy ?? 
* © Bluſh; bluſh; O Sun ( ſſie cries) here found, 
6 riſe; to ſet i to roll abe Seaſons raund did 
Shall Heav'n diſtil in Deus, deſeend in Rain, 
From Earth guſh Fountains; Rivers flaw in(vain ? 
There ſhall the warry Lives in Myriads , , 
And be, to be alone each each other's ren,, 
© Unſought-ſhall/here the teeming Quarries ny bl 
The various Species of mechanic Stone? 
F romStructue This, from Sculpture That 
Shall Rocks forbid the latent Gem to ſhinę N 
Shall Mines, obedient, aid no Artiſt's Cre, 1 
Norigive the martial Sword and peaceful Shares 
Ah l ſhall they never precious Ore 0b 9 1 
To ſmile in Silver, or to flame in Gold assi 
© Shall here thie vegetable World alone 
For Joys, ſor various Vartues reſt unknown 2 70 
While Food and Phyſic, Plants and Herbs ſupply, 
Here muſt they thoot alone to bloom and die? 
Shall Fruits, which none but brutal Eyes ſurvey, 
© Untoueh'd; ow Tipe, untaſted drop away? 1 j 
shall here th' irrational, the ſavage Ki , | 
Lord it -o'er:Stores by Heav'n ſor Man, deſign 4. 
© And trample: what mild Suns E. ad raiſe, 
i While Man muſt loſe ie: 1 Heay th 
* 104&Ptaiſe $77 1 Bi III , 
0 Shalk k then Be? (indienant Cy the ale. 10 5 
Indignant, yet humane her Boſom glows )!; 
No. By each honour d Grecian Roman l alles : 
By Men for Virtue deified by Fame, 
Who peopled Lands, who model'd infant n, | 
g And — bade Empire be maturely Great, 
By Theſe wear (be witneſs Earth and Skies!) - 
Fair Order here-ſhall ſrom Ara e riſe. FRYE 
Wirapt I a future Colony durvey Lede ein 3H 


Come then, . Mis 1 e 
Vor. III. 2 b "Let 


— 
=y 


2% Gr PUBLIC sI. 
, OR whoſe Sorrows from Neglect are known, 
Here taught'compell'd empower'd) Neglect atone ! f 
| Thoſe enjoy, who never merit Woes, '-- +. 
3 10 Vouth th induſtrious With, in Age Repoſe ! 
Allotted Acres (no reluctant; Soil) 17 24 
„Shall prompt tlleir Induſtry, and pay dei Teil. 
| * Ley Families long Stra to Delight, 
om wayward Fate di pers'd, by Me units 
: . live enjoying Life, toe Plenty, Peace; 
Their Lands enereaſing as their Sons enereaſe | 
As Nature yet is found in leafy Glades 
© To intermix the Walks with Lights and Shader! 8 
Or as with Good and Hl, in ehequer d Strife, 55 
Various the Godqdeſs colours human Life; 
_ © So ir this fertile Clime if yet are ſen hy 
Moors, Marſhes, Cliffs by turns to intervene z + 
Where Cliffs, Moors, Marſhes deſolate the View, 
© Where haunts the a een and where ſcreams tue 


48 Mew; 5 TA or 
Where Nee the Wolf, where rolltd the Serpent 
lies, | ele 1 Ae nr, 


3 Shall ſolemn Faves nd Halls of Juſtice riſe, 
And Towns ſhall open (all of Structure fair bs. 
To bright'ning Proſpects, and to pureſt Air, 

Frequented Ports and Vineyards green ſuegord, 

And Flocks encreafing whiten all the Mech 
On Science Science, Arts on Arts rene 
On theſe from high, all Heav'n ſhall filing thine, 

0 And Publict Spirit here a People how, G © * 511 

a Free, num' rous, nn and ca all below, 1 


Learn Falite Natives of this Nomi d Les. - 
What your Forefathers ow'd my ſaving Hand H a1 
Learn hen Deſpair ſuch ſudden Bliſs ſhall ſee, 
© Such 5 mu ſhine from OGLET. HORPE or 
i 4wn'9 ft ting Sali 
Dd You the een dlameleſs Indian . 
* Culture what he neglects, not His invade ; 


Dare 


Roni 
4 Empire m The alye, SF nog 11 E 22 8 3 
Yo wy 4 
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Nie oh rt net t e Vie, 
2 ee eben, 7255 Oo | 
ak; Drakes, 75 

enſla 2 Winz 354 11 | 
© Know k 50 ot, Hh be neee * 


Congerial !—ever mi 1 t 85 


: . Why muſt I Afric's ſable Children ſee - 


1 the! form'd by Nature free, 5 
7 oxtures cl 105 inds i i, {pb 
4M to ſub whom IT mea nt 


6 <If If theſe dares albeit = Success i 705 


Empow' be w unpunith'd to 46 
c - Revrng Zr 9 * to your's 955 „ 
u 


e We qnaals e 2 
0 And Yoke n may 


pay. T 


Thus Ah! ' YI far un ua by m Wa 
Unſkill'd 105 Heart to melt eq Mind , . AN ? 
Sublime benevolent deep ſweetly cler, 
Worthy a TromsoNn's Muſe, a FxED'RICK's Ear. 
Thus ſpoke the Goddeſs. . Thus I faintly tell : 
In what lov'd Works Heav'n gives her to excel. 

But who her Sons, that to her Int'reſt true, 
Converſant lead her to a Prince like you 
Theſe, Sir, ſalute you from Life's middle Sth, e 
Rich without Gold, and without Titles great? 
Knowledge of Books and Men exalts their T 
In Wit accompliſh'd, tho' in Wiles untaught, 1 
Careleſs of Whiſpers meant to wound their Nas, 
Nor ſneer'd nor brib'd from Virtue into Shame ; 3 
1 Letters eg in Honour bright, Aer 
. T hap cone 06 they cute and they reflet Delight. | 
9 8 A r 


20 


Mixing with theſe A ag of Rank are found, 
NIN rn * 1 — Wy 
ers' 


WiaEatl 4 
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Vers'd in gay Life, in honeſt Maxims read; © | 
And ever warm of Heart, yet cool'of Head. 23 
From theſe the circling Glaſs gives Wit'to ſhine, 
The Bright grow brighter, and ev'n Courts refine ; 
From I heſe ſo gifted,” candid and upright, | ** 
Flows Knowledge ſoftning i into. Eaſe polite, |, 


— 1 
CT 


+ 


* 


u Happy the Men, who fuch a Prince can _ E 
Happy the Prince rever d by Men like TD heſe . 
His Condeſcenfions Dignity diſplay, WoL 
Grave with the Wile, and with the Witty gay 10 . 

For Him fine Marble in the Quarry lies, 
Which in due Statues to his Fame al rie, IA 
Ever ſhall Pablick & it beam his Praife, © 5 . 
And the M's five! [ it in immortal e : 
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This Satire was printed about the Year 1704, in a 
Collection of ſatirical Poems. A Piece which is 
5 not deficient in Wit and Fancy, and has => 
happy Strokes of Humour, men to be reſcu- 
ed from Oblivion. ; 
I have wy woke 18 in vain, to learn 155 Name 
of the Author. n 
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FE A R tothe Roſe, es Punks in \Numbers flock A 
To pick up Culliesto increaſethe Stock, 
Aloft Fabrick does the Sight invade, 
| And ftretches round the Place a pompous Shade, 
Where ſudden Shouts the Neighbourhood ſurpriſe, - 
| And Thur reny” Claps and dreadful E len gs rie. T's. 
Here thrifty R hires Monarchs by the Day, 5 
And keeps his Mercenary Kings in Pay, 


; With deep-mouth'd Actors fills' the Vacant Scenes, 
N And drains the Town for Goddeſſes and Queens: 
1 Here the lewd Punt, with Crowns and Sceptres grac'd, 
L Teaches her Eyes a more Maje/tick Cat, 
2 0 CO Ss 
E 2 Theatre. | | — Nik Fines of 
94 * R 3 18 And 
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And hungry Monarchs, with a numerous Train 

Of ſuppliant Slaves, like Sancho, ſtarve and reigns 
But enter in, my Muſe, the Stage ee 

And all its Pomp and Pageantry diſplay A 

Trap-doors andPit-falls form th'unfaithful Ground, 

And magick Walls encompals it around: 

On either Side maim'd Temples fill our Eyes, a 
And intermixt with Brothel- houſes riſe ; | 
Disjointed Palaces in Order ſtand, 111 
And Groves obedient to the Mover Hand | 
'O'erſhade the Stage, andflourith at 33 
A Stamp makes broken Towns and Trees — T 
So when Amphion ſtruck the vocal Lire, £3, wal bo. 

He ſaw the ſpacious Circuit all around S 
With crowding "Woods, _ neighbouring Cities 
12 crown'd,” 3173 x ' 587 r 
But next the — eren and ſee. # ' 
Falſe Titles, and promiſcuous Quality, 
Confus'dly ſwarm from. Heroes, and from Queens, - 
To thoſe that ſwing in Clouds, and fill Machines; 
Their various Characters they chuſe with uy ob 
The frowning Bully fits the Tyrant's Part: 
Swoln Cheeks, and ſwaggering Belly, makes A TY 
Pale, meagre Looks, and hollow. y ON a Ghoſt ; - 
From bow | Brows, and heavy down-caſt Eyes, 4 
Dull Cits, and thick ſcull'd * ariſe: 
The Comick Tone, inſpir'd by * Fr, - ib 
At every Word loud Laughter and Applauſe: Ao: +, 
The mincing Dame contmues-as- before, 

Her Character's unchang'd, and acts a Whore. I; 
Above the Reſt the Prince with IE,, 
Magnificent in purple Buſkins — coy "THI J 
The royal Robe his haughty Shoulders Srabe A. 
Ptoſuſe of Spangles and of Copper Larr: 
Offcious Raſcals to his mighty Thigh; 72 . 
ö Guiltleſs of Blood, th'u unpointeg e ng 


TO * ite Fargubar. 


Then 
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Then the ittering Diadem put n 
Pondrous ery and ſtarr'd with Briftel Stope. 
His royal Conſort next conſults her Glaſs, ws! 
And out of twenty Boxes culls a Facei{ | 4 bn 
The Whit' ning firſt her ghaſtly Looks beſmears, V. 
All pale and wan th'unfiniſh'd: Form appears 
Till on her Cheeks the bluſhing pla glows,, . 7 
And a falſe Virgin Madefly beſtows;- + recs eve is red F 
Her ruddy Lips the deep: Vermillion dye, Ct 
Length to her Brows the Pencil's Touch be I 
And with black bending Arches ſhades her Eyes. 
Well pleas d, at length the Picture ſhe 8 * 
And ſpots it o'er with artificial Mals; oe 
Her Countenance compleat, the Beaux e arms 
With Looks not hrs, and ſpite of Nature-charms:. 
Thus artfully their Perſons they diſguiſc, 
Till the laſt Flouriſh bids the Curtain riſmee. 
The Prince then enters on the Stage in Sate, e 
Behind a Guard of Candle-ſnuffers wait 
There ſwoln with Empire, terrible and e ” 83 
He ſhakes the Dome, and tears his Lungs. mo Mieter f 
His Subjects tremble, the ſubmiſſive Pit W 
Wrapt up in Silence and Attention ſit; 
Till freed at length, he lays aſide the Weight | N 
Of publick Buſineſs and Affairs of State, nr - 
Forgets his Pomp, dead to ambitious Fires, 
And to ſome peaceful Brandy Shop retires, xp: 4 
Where in full Gills his anxious Thoughts bedrowns, 
And quaffs away the Care that waits on Crowns: 
The Princeſs next her pointed Charms diſplays, 
Where every Look the Pencil's Art betrays. - 
The Callow Squire at diſtance feeds his Eyes, 
And, ſilently for Paint and Patches dies 
But if the Vouth behind the Scenes treat, 117 | 


He fees the blended Colours melt with Heat, 

And all the trickling Beauty run in Sweat. 

The borrow'd Viſage he admires no more, 
And nauſeates every Charm he lov'd before: 


Black Patch 5 
& c K py es, % 
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So the ſame rs for double Force renown'd, | 
Apply'd the Remedy that gave the Wound.- — OV 
In tedious el Bios to engage,” 2 1 

And draw at length the Rabble of the Stage, | 
Where one for twenty Years has given Alarms, 
And call'd contending Monarchs to their Arms. 
Another fills a more important Poſt, 
And riſes every other Night a Ghoſt/. 2 
Throꝰ the eſt t Stage his meager Face he rears, 
Then ſtalks along, groans thrice, and diſappears ; 
Others with Swords and Shieldt, the Soldiers Pride, ]) 
More 1 a thouſand Times have Wie their, ; 
And'ih/a thouſand fatal Battles yd. 8 
Thus ſeveral Perſons ſeveral Parts 1 6 d. 
Pale Lovers whine, and bluſtering Heroes Ae 
The ſtern exaſperated Tyrants rage, x 
Till the kind Bow! of Poiſen clears, the Froxe \ 
Then Honours vaniſh, and Diſtinctions FAR 3 80 N 
Then with Reluctance haughty Queens wah, x 
Heroes no more their fading Laurels boaſt, - : 
And mighty Kings in private Men are loft. V 
He hom ſuch Titles ſwell'd, ſuch Power made 8 
To Nr A N Realms and vanquiſh'd Nation 
p 4 w? l 
Throws off the gaudy Plume, the purple Fails, Md 
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be . 18 he was a 5 Fa But 7 


Fe of 75 action Diſplayed fem: 1% be. an e, 
Stran nger to * to the moderate 44 2171 Totic Vie eius attri- 
buted % W. Shippen: His Satire 1s fometin . or 
tremely virulint, and often degenerates into meer 604 I 
The Poem 15 upon many p ah rely curious: A; 
gives no. ill Picture of the Times in which it 40as = 
written. WW: are preſented with a Groupe 2 Cha- 
racters remarkable for their Attachment to t : ill 
trious Houſe of Hanover, who were employed. in 

moſt eminent 25 of be Government during the 2 
eight Years of Queen Arn's Reign. 


The Chara&er of the famous 7 ASE of Re” 


ſeems to be the Outline of Pope's maſterly Deſeri 
2 of the Duke his * 4 * 


The Poetry of this Piece is very unequal + It ſometimes 
riſes to a juſt Height, and at other Times ſmks into 
pr er Flatneſs. 

The Characters are often overcharged, and 3 
into Caricaturas : * ſuch are thoſe of the Earl of 

OT 6 Halifax, 
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Halifax, and Lord Somers, But there is certainly 


upon the whale, fro 12 iſe, much vigorous Turn 


Fancy, and many and ſpirited Touches o 
2 and Lahe in oe reed Sat! 1 4 


AY, Goddeſs Maſe; for thy All- ſearching Eyes 

Can T raytors trace thro* ev'ry dark Diſguiſe, 
Can penetrate intriguing Stateſmens Hearts, ö 
Their deepeſt Plots, and all their wily Arts; 

Say how a fierce Cabal combin'd of late, 

— their anxious Thoughts t'embroil the State f 
What angry Pow'r inſpires em to e [258 
In A1a's gentle and 8 Reign. ds 
Faerron, a reſtleſs and repining Bend 
Curcdles their Blood, and gnaws upon their uva; 

Off. ſpring of Chats, Enemy to Form, . 
By whoſe deſtructive Arts the World is torn, | | 10 
She taught the Giants to attempt the 7 e 
And Jus avenging Thunder to def 
She rais'd the Hand that ſtruck the fatal Blow, , ti in | 
Which martyr d Foue's Vicegerent here below; 

She til] purſues him with relentleſs Hate, 
Arrai 22 Mem'ry, and inſults his Fate. 

that ou d for ev ry ſlight Offence 

Depoſen true hereditary Prince; 2 
That would Uſurpers for their Treaſon rom, 
Till NET and Vengeance drag them headong 


| And 110 d ps reafſert their rightful Throne. FE / 
No Conſtitution in the World can boaſt ' 
A Scheme of Laws more rational more juſt. 

Than England's are; where ſov'reign, kingly Say, Ty 


Is mixt and quali d. with ſuch Al wy 11917 5] 
That freeborn 8 jets willingly obey, '; 1 
Nor yet fo baſely mixt, as that our Kings ) 30-1 
Are =? Fools of State, and po N Tung. 


Ker 


For 


cervin /PISPL SPED, _ 
For tho? indeed they can weine 


1 damental Contracts to . 5 Kaen 
t were Conqueſt) yet, tho Remo, 
{ IOREM is high and unreſtrain d * N 
In equal Diſtance from Extremes we ee 1 
No I yranny nor Commonwealth approve. . f 
Nor Tyranny, that ſavage brutal PoW-r 7j 


Which not protects Mankind, but does "devour, * 

Nor Commonwealth, a Monſter, H 2 State, 4 

Whoſe many Heads threaten each other's Fate, 
And load their Body with unweildy een Pn 

But a ſuceeſſive Monarchy we o wn, 17 

With all the lawful Sanctions of a Crown. * 

Such was our old eſtabliſtd Eng:r/h F = 
Which might have flouriſh'd Aber yet the fame, 
But for this envious Fiend, who ſtill eee 0 5 | 


To ſow the Seeds of long "inteſtine Wis.) e OD 1 
Near the imperial Palaces remains, 4 Rl 2 on 
Where nothing now but Deſolation rogms, * 
(Fatal Preſage of Monarchy's Ke SAL 
And Extirpation of the regal Line) 15 
There ſtands an antique venerable Pile, 387 


W hoſe Lords were once the Glories 8 0 our ine 
But now it mourns, that Race of Heros dead. 
And droops, and hangs its melancholy Head. 
his Pile (howe'er for better Ends deſign'd, 

ee of the noble Founder's Mind 

Is Faction's Refu e, where ſhe keeps her Cour, | 
Where all her darling Votaries reſort. . 
Here, when their glarious Naſſau fell, they met 

On new Reſolves and Meaſures to debate 
Say then my Muſe, their ſecret Thoughts abu. 
Wepa their dark Deſigns to open Day. 
This grand Cabal was held at Dead of Nicht, 
(For Ghoſts and Furies always ſhun the Light) 
Deſpair, and Rage, and Sorrow kept em dumb, 
'Till;* Aoro roſe (the Maſter of the Dome 


 * Duke” of Somerſet Attn 


1 
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A denn ri Inge, hot, -conceited, laughing Lord 
Who pr is Want of Sen e in ev'ry Word. 
When hiſſing thus, his fetter d Tongue broke looks J 
3 I take it as an Honour that you've choſe 
q For this Debate your. Humble Servant's Houſe, c 
The Houſe henceforward {tall recorded pd 


11 ; 


*As 475 ya of. 1705 ſinking e wh ; 
And. Ito future Ages be renown; | 
The Party s Bulwark, and the Nation's 5. 
oh Nanfſaus Naſſau, the immortal Naufau's gone, / 
q Fe his untimely Herſe bemoan. 5 05 
Of that'l could reftare his Life? again 1 7 A” i 
For who" can bear a Womans fervile Chain? 4 q 
Full o of (ap, Stuff, he would have gib n it Vent, 43 
But that black Arid's. po did prevent. Re at ? 7 17 
* A Scotch ſeditious, unbelieying Prieſt, ee 
The brawny Chaplain of the Calves: Head Feaſt, 5 
Who firſt his Patron, then his Prince betra e 
And does that Church, he's ſworn t g be Ar 2 
Warm with rebellious 1 5 „ he thus dead, 0 
© To talk of calling 1 in vain. of 
© Peace to the Gion, Dead: Ro juſtly mourn my) 
His. Aſhes, ever ſacred; be his Urn: 1 771 
But here, my Lord, we are together met u xp 
To vow to Anna's Sceptre endleſs Hate. 
For fince my Hope of Minton is expired. 4 a Wh. 
With juſt x: Henk and Indignation fir d e 


I' ie and talk, wn! Rien her Title Jos 0 


11 


> 
4 


* 
* — 
7 2 N 
4 


My thund'tingVoiceſhall ke her in the Thröfle; 
< Do you the Sword, and III engage the er 5 
A Pauſe enſu'd, till 1 Pariarcho's Grace 65 
Was pleas d to rear his huge unweildy N 3 

Ma's unanimated with a Soul, 

r elſe he'd ne'er be made fo vile a Tool; r br 


He'd ne er his Apoſtolick Charge prop phane, W 50 4 


And Atheifts and Fanatics Cauſe, maintain; | 


ria BARR) 


Pr. Burner; ee 15 Dr. 7 2 Archbp. Ne 


RE, s | At 
- * K * C p * — 


+ 4 0 


Leo Bird . 


At length, as from the Hollow of ah B, 
The bulky Primate yawn'd, and Silence E dae. 
1 7 prove my Brothier's zealous Heat, 2 


© Such is the 0 Ude rdour of the Great, pony 
© On which Succeſs and Praiſe Will ever wa 2 
But I'm untaught in Politician's 0 877 n mw 
Unpractis'd in their Arts and ſtudied — . 
By which they make the Wieſt of us Fos; 


"6 The Taſk be therefore 5 9 forge fore. bay 


© Arid I'll be ready with Vote, 
© Nor e er give your een a ſecond Thought. 
Tho' I were mute, you mult confeſs I've ot T 
6 Fixt as a Rock amidſt the beating Flood. My 
< Witneſs St. 4/aph's and St. Berge 8 Sie, 175 
Where office I'tranſgreſs'd the Laws, ; 
And did in either Cake Infuſtice how, bir | 
+ Here fav'd à Friend, there triumph d oer a F. os,” 
Then old 22 eis ſhook! his Silver Hiirs; EA. 
Loaded n! .carning; Propliecy, and Fenz, * 20 
Whom factious Zeal to fierce Ree jan Strife 
Had hurry'd in the laſt Extream of Lifſme. 
Strange Ditage! thus to ſacrifice his Eaſe, Wy ö 
When Nature whiſpers, Men to crown their. | 
With ſweet Retirement arid religious Peace 


Foreknowledge ſtruggled 1 in his caving ais . 
be 
74 
Ly 


E'er he in theſe dark Terms his Fears expreſt. 
The Stars roll adverſe, and e ſhihe, | 
8 ome dire Portent ſome Comet 1 We 0 
5 I; ainly. in the Revelations find i; PS EY | 
© That 2 4 to the Beaſt will be inclir d. 
Howe'er, though ſhe and all Her Senine toon, a 
< I'll wage eternal War with Packington, © + 
And venture Life and Fame to pull him down,” 4 
As he went on his Tongue a trembling Rings, 
And all his Pow'r and Utterance ſuppreſs d. 4 
So when the $:byl felt th' inſpiring God, . 


* raving loſt her Voice, and ſpeechieſsRood;: - 
* Dr, Lhyd, Biſhop of Worceſter, - * 
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Unhappy Church, by ſuch has pak 
How is thy primitive Purity 
How are thy Prelates 
When Le or San 


decay d 


Whilſt Patriarebs is deſpis'd and ſcorn d, 
v be by me fbr ever p 
ancroft's mblemiſh'd Life, Ivy pure, 


In ite on heav'nly Innocence 


d, ſor N 


Tis. 
1 


M Ah 
'chang'd How INS dee, 
oft fill'd che ſacred Chair? 
TZaud; tho with ſome traduc'd, with ir 


rns 


£5] 


The Teethof Time, the Blaſts ef ear) been. J 
When "RE the eftabliſh'd Faith they beende ndnd, 


Meekneſs and chriſtian Charity pretend; 


But with a blind and unbecoming Rage, . 
For Schiſm and Toleration they engage; 


With ſtrange Delight and Eagerneſs: bene 
nformiſts ſhameful Cauſe, 


brit 
Occafional $56.4 11 1 
"riends, and yindieate thy"Foes/-. * : 


Oppreſs thy r 
Th 


And tamely th 
The ancient 


Where ſhe ſorlorn, contemn d, deſpairing de, * 
Nor hopes a Refuge, wat har: N Ser f 


Las to weaken they 


eſſential Rights ref 


ruths with modern | 
an” "7 the Relig thy: world mend: BY tels 


— i. 0 "2 


7 1 L | 


VE '3 


combine, 


Wen ne 


2 * 


13 have they: broke thy Pale ng F ences 
Such Arts have Chriſtianity o'erthrown2+, 4-14. . | 
For Scepticiſin, that now triumphant reigns, a hs * 
Condemns- her Captive to inglorious Chains 


MERA 
_— 


NA 
AD MN * 


But, Muſe, proceed, nor dwell on a Thanghts oo 


That ould inflae thy ftrifing Song. 1 40 2 
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* Clodio with kindling Emulation heard  - WY Fe 
bay 5 this Triumvirate-of Prieſts eee 6 i * 
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Clodio, the Chief of all the Rebel- Race: 
Uncheck' d by Fear, unhumbled by Diſgrace ;, 
Whoſe working, turbulent, fanatick, Mind * ell 
No Tenderneſs oan move, no Ties can bind. 
To gain a Rate, he'll drink, and whore, and rant; 
engage a Puritan, will praꝝ and cant. 77 
So Satan can in diff rimg Forms appear. 
Or radiant Light, or gloomy Darkneſs, Wear. 
Thrice he blaſphem!d; and N ed 
By ev'ry terrible inſernal Pow- rr. mob Vo J. 
Then wav'd his Staff, and ſaid. 
< 'Tho'-Nofay's Death has all car ebene bez 
© Yet never will we bend to Auna's Mok ee 


The e Revolution was in vain 1 8 
If Monarchy once more its Rights regain. | 
© Let all be Chaos, and Confuſion all, RAU: 


„ Fernting damn'd Farm of Goyernment ben, 
« O had he liv'd to perfect his Deſign, NAS 
'© We neler had been ſubjected; to her n, | 
But rooted out the Strart!s'/hated\ Line! 43 
Howe er, ſince Fate has otherwiſe decrecd, AT 
We may on his unfiniſh'd Scheme proceed: 
We may ge inſt Pow'r repos d in one inveigh, / / 
And call all Monarchy tyrannick Sway; . 
We may the Praiſes of the Dutch advances. p. 
Rail at the arbitrary Rule of Frane, 887 
Extol the Commor wealth in Adria's F load, ahne 
Which for ten rolling Centuries has ſtaod. 
Argue how th* Roman and Athenian e 46/4 
Were only when Republicks truly great; 12 
Tis eaſy the unreas' ning Mob ro: i., o 
For _ are always on the erer. Side. 


Ca 


To manage and cajdle Sephia 5 Court. 
* Toland alone ſor ſuch a Work is fit, 

In all the Arts of Villany compleat, 1d 77 
The Scotch, a rough, revolting, ſtubborn, Kind, 


fr Have OR at — 8 rowing Pow'r * 
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» Nor need we with unneceſſary Care ee 
© Endeavour to foment Rebellion there ; 2171 1 
For ſcarce our NVaſſau's empire th endur'd, 9 
© Tho' he their ancient Liberties reſtor d, 
And murm'ring now they aſk a foreign Lord. 
But (Health ſuppos'd) to * Ireland Vs repair, 
And right or wrong uſurp the Commons Chair; 
© ThatPointoncegain'd, we'll ſoon: ſecure our Caule, 
_ © Soon undermine our hot-brain'd tow'ring Foes. 
At leaſt I'll ſubſtitute ſome weaLTHY FRIEND, } 
© Who ſhall with Heat and Arrogance contend _ | 
© To thwart the Court in ev'ry juſt Command. 
So Cataline the Fate of Rome deſign'd, 75 
And then he ad form d the Scheme within his Mind, 
In ſuch a warm Harangue his Friends addreſt, g 
And open'd all the Secret of his Breaſt. 
— — hit 4 Sigillo's Thoughts, and made him ne, 
Juſt before he ſcarcely could controul 5 
The my Paſſion ſwelling in his Soul; -  ' ; 
His reſtleſs Soul that rends his ſickly Frame, 
Worn, with a pois'nous and corroding Flame. 
An unjuſt Judge, and Blemiſh: of the Mace, 32 
Witneſs the Bankers long-depending Caſe, Sg 
A ſhallow Stateſman, tho' of mighty Fame, - 
For who can'eer that curſt Partition name OY 
But to his foul Diſgrace and to his Shame? © 
Beſides, in ſpite of all his loud Defence, | 
He ſhew'd a Want of Honeſty or Senſe 4 
In paſling ev'ry. plund' ring Courtier's ops. * 
He is (for Satire dares the Truth declare) 8 
Deiſt, Republican, Adultere. As 
Thus his lov'd Clodio for his Speech he bead 45 4.9 
And Joy and Wonder in the Hearers rais cG 
There ſpoke the guardian Genius of our Gaufe, * 
__ © Whoſe ev'ry Word deſerves divine Applauſe. 


8 5 * This Project was once talked of. 4. Somers , 


© 5 8 , 
"6 Not 
Wy 


r rio SPLA "8 5 
© Not een Catiegu sf ſelf could ſorm a Plat 
More nicely: ſpun, mere exquiſitely \ wrought ts 1 45 


Th his immortal .envy'd Fame, 
0 be Gi Ro Tg N 5 NR 7169 * 


c He bo 1 5 n. Was 4 
* Irapovad d by ſome. deſi lde þ 
Nor therefore e but to theit Idols how... + & 
Prevaricating with his King, his 0 thaly A > 
cn Spy {6 MEU 
telman, intricately wie:; 
805 A ſeco ad 1 e d aboye ” 0 8 55 | 


0 8 Tip, e A Remorſe; 


morle; 
„Reflection BY uny Sinner's Curſe. HK 
Bu ' 1Nou 1 Cetheg 0's: Pale parkos,.”. N wy 
| ITY! /irtues,, e bins IT. "+4 ak 
ou can another Revolution frame, 2 00 
he ee Principle, t Sein the ig * 
© Whilſt, chen the wav'ri are your JOG * 
0 Bettes well ance Ld Efforts. here, 
* Nor Time,, mor Fan nor Health, nor Money, 


hes t in your Abſcnee ſhall e 10 i 4 Mi % 
and Ev & Furey" guide; 1150 + 


503. 


: Cl nd of Fove HKS 
s 1 vr and-all around him move, «HY ny | 
I as the Moderator of the Laws, . 4 4 
& 


ill find a W. to ſanctify Our S 111 My 
Will wes. in Paſſwve Jacebites Deſpite, og Fg 
Rebellion is a Freeborn Peoples Right. 
Then as we take our-Circuits thro; the n i! 
Well n ould: the Stern F recholders to our Hand, . 
Awe tl HE tions, and G99 ama 


} The Perſon here repreſented wa li a 4 Tine of th 
Cabal, old F 9 Young * wnderla * 
8 4 
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* When with our faithful City Friends we dine 

* We'll mingle Treaſon with the flowing Wine: 
We'll plant in ev'ry Coffeehouſe a Spy. *. 
That boldly-ſhall the Miniſtry decry : 

Shall praiſe the paſt, the preſent Reign condemn, 
And all their Meaſures, all their Councils, blame: 
Shall ſpread a Thouſand idle, groundleſs, Tales 
Of foreign Gold, the Pope, and Prince of Wales ; 
© Shall-never fail Gbjections ſtill to raiſe, a 


(Whatever is tranſacted with Succeſs) 


* And turn their greateſt Honour to Diſgrace, 
© This Chymick Art, perverting Nature's Law, 
* From ſweeteſt Things will rankeſt Poiſons draw.“ a 


VNVoarciſſi * next, magnificently gay, 


Smil'd his Aſſent, but not a Word wood fay; 5 
He fear'd to ſtrain his Voice by talking loud, 
Nor was his Quail-pipe made for fuch 2 Crowd. 
A batter'd Beau, yet youthful in D 

Who dreſſes, —_ and games his "ime away, 
Fond of Sedition, but indulging Vice 

With all that Wealth, profuſely ſpent, _ 


And yet this Debauthee pretends to claim 


An injur'd Patriot's meritorious Name. . 
Then ſqueal'd Orlando t, but his furious Heat 
Shew'd him for oool mature Debates unfit, 4 
Nor will we here the bluſt' ring Speech repeat. 
A Bully Lord, whoſe wild, mad Looks Coates 
His Bofom warm'd: "410.1 more than Hero's Flame.” 


Fighting and Railing are his chief Delight, 


Promiſcuoufly/oppoli ing e and Right. 

Whate'er he does is always in Extreams, — 
Sometimes the Mig, ſometimes the Tory, nas; 1 
His various Temper and impetuous "| _- 
To ev'ry Party is by Starts inclin d. 

He never was, nor e'er will be content 

bans wy Prince, with * Government. n 


Duke of Devin Earl of Peterhorngh, h 
4 fire, 2 gh. Lat 
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Laſt roſe Bathills * deck'd with borrow'd * ; 
 Renown'd for others Projects, others W 
A gay, pragmatical, pretending Tool, 
Opinionatively wiſe,” and pertiy dull. 
A Demy-Stateſman, talkative and loud, Fe 
Hot without Courage, without Merit proud, = 
A Leader fit for the unthinking Crowd. - 
With dapper Geſture, but with ny Look, 
His lew'd FA ſldciated vainly he beſpoke. * „ 
Do ydu perform the Politician's Part. 00 a 


I'll bring th! Aſſiſtance of the Muſes Ae 


The Poet-Tribe are all at my Devoir, 
And write as I command, as I inſpire. ©, 
* Congreve for me Pſtora Death did mourn, e 
© And her auhits Name-with ſable: Verſe adm. 
© Row too is mine, and of the biggi Train, 

c Twas he that ſung immortal Tamerlun, ö 

© Tho' now he dwindles to an + humbler Strain. 

© I help'd to poliſn Garth's rough, awkward Layss 

« Taught him in tuneful un 3 3 our wipers. Fo 


Praiſe. 
© JYalſh Votes with" us, who, tho! he: never ” jt; 
Vet p aſſes for a Critick and a Wit. a e 


an's gd © lotleſs Plays were once our Boaſt,” 


But now the Poet's in the Builder loſt. 


On Addiſon we ſafel Aly may depend... 

A Penſion never fails to gain a. Friend. 5 
Thro' A/pine Hills he ſhall my Name cho 
And make his Patron known in Claſſic Groth, | 
Theſe pay the Tribute to my Merit 8 


Call me their Horace, and Mecenas too. 5.4 4 

Princes but ſit unſettled on their T ones, n 
VUnleſs ſupported by Apollo's Sons. 5 K 
* Auguſtus had the Mantuqr and Venuſſian Mee, 


2 And happier * tad his. RA av NES 


» Hallfax, ; 1 The Pt . i 
* 


- 
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4 But Auna, that ill-fated Tory Queen, 
| - © Shall feel the Nenne Were of the Fae Pen, 1951 
449 hy 1 3 A 
Triton , whos. like the md 1 | 
| wallow'd in the Treaſures of the Main, (1A 
1 as all Attention, and ſuſpended hung, 
Wil . - For « ev'ry rebel Heart has not a Tongue. 
il | Beſides, there ſtood a numerous Train [of Feu, n 
Below the Notice oſ recording Verſe. 
Beaus, Biters, Pathieks, Bs, and — - _—_ 
Toaſters, Kit-Kats; Divines, Buffoons, and Wits, | 
| Compos'd the Medly Crew but 1 ſorbear 8 
To give em any Place or Mention here; 
For ſince the Muſe would bluſn to paint their Crimes 
* Decency reſtrain! th invectiue Rhimes. 8 
11 21 GO} win N 


When thus their Chiefs. bad ſpoke, theo” all the 


rat 
i 
: 


Throng, "ON 
| Repeated Peals 01 Leddes bens rung. Fl * 
Not ancient Demagogues with more Applauſe 
Aſſerted and enen the or Conn: 
| Now the Aſſembiy to Dc, prepard, N 
When Bibliopolo 7 — behind ap AD 
As well deſcrib'd by th' old ſatirick — 205 
With prada Looks, Bull-fac'd, and freekled Pair, 
With two left Legs, and Jud-s-calour'd\ Hair, 13 
With frowſy Pores that taint the ambient A. ir, $4 
' Sweating — puffing for a while he ſtood, 
1 And then broke forth in this inſulting Mood. | 
= I am the Touchſtone of all-modern.Wir;-: "= b 
| © Without my Stamp in vaih your Poets Write. 


| | © Thoſe only Miert, everliving Fame . i 
| | unn. "my gente. a 
| 4 : ages : 5. one 1 5 1 ach Tenſen. | 
| 7 * Ji It de 7 e Nog | by 
[1 d Nor 


oy 
= 
- Ka 
KA, 


bo 2 => 2 
% <_— -4 vl * Err. —— — 
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or therefore thitik that I can bring no Aid © 
— I follow a mechanic A 
Il, _— E d wrt Your unn, 
| rea 
I am che Founder of your Jov'd N- Ct f. #8 
A Club that gave Direction to the State; 1 
T was there we firſt inſtructed all our Vouth 
2 talk profane, and laugh at ſacred Truth. 
We taught them how to tõaſt, and rhime and 1. 
8 


o ſleep away the Day, and drink away the Night. 
e this fantaſtick Speech approv d, ſome ſneer d, 
The Wight! grew cholerick, "and difappear' d. 
e time the Fury bd, who all this' while 5 - 
Sat hov'ring on the Summit of the Pile. © EX. 
A ſecret and-exulting Joy ſhe finds 
To ſen, h 9 brooding on their un, 
bare Proſpect of ſuch noble Hls 2 
Her Thoughts wth rape 'rous e fills,” LMS 
Then 8e 1 
With what Delight do I my Sons behold 
So reſolutely brave, fo fiercely bold? - 
Sure nothing can reſiſt their boundleſs Coat, Ke 
© Nothing, ſubdue their well-united Force. 
© Volpone*®, who will folely now comm ind 
The publick Purſe, and Nee of the Land, 


Wants Conſtancy and C to oppoſe 
A Band of ſuch ee . SEAS 


For how ſhould he that moves by Craft and Fea, 


Or ever greatly think, or ever greatly dare? 
What did he'&er in all his [ite werforih, 


But drink at the Approach of ev'ry 1 7 


3 


* In a Poem ed the KC, publihea'; in TN Jacob Nabe. 
is addreſſed as the Founder of this celebrated Club, which owed its. 


Name to a famous: Paſtry-Cook, Kit Car, of whoſe Pies Ls Club. 
was ſaid to be very fond.- 


And Kit Car Wits firſt ſprung from Ki- Cat's Pics, | 70 
3 ; e Lord Godolphin, - 


ic th © © But 


© To ſhock his Faith; but nothing could e : 
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ut w 581 tott ring Church his Aid Ws 
ith 7 Principles. inſpir d. 4 
8 his F. niends,,: -and it retir d., 4 Jing | 
Nor has he an ny eaty juſt Pretence 


4 


To that vaſt e 
; For where's the Depth, when publick ars high, 
Io manage an o erflowing feafuryp ?; 
Or where the Senſe to know the Tricks of Game, 1 
* Since S,, Sir Jar, and . _ 
| may claim 
© A Know edge as rofound a; as his, as loud aFame 34 
l fear the Min who dares the Truth aſſert, 5 ; 


© Who never plays the double dealing Part; "IS 


The Patriot's Soul diſdains the 1 9 Lab 8 A 
Such Celſus ᷑ is; but I foreſee his Fate 


To be ſupplanted by Sempronia' . od A 
e of a lewd. procuring Feng 
he Senate's Grievance, and the Court's Diſgrace.) | 
'© Tis well he cannot long his Ground maintain, -./ 4. 
For Hell would then employ her F 9 Win. 
© He never knew to proſtitute the Ste, 1 5 
Never by being guiity to be great. tay 80 
Nor yet when publick Storms came rllng on. 
Did ze, or Danger, or his Duty ſhun. 
© Rome's ſubtle Prieſts with Sophi {try eſſay d, 
With Wealth and Honour in the Ballance bid, 


« 


Gs 6. 


© The firm Reſolves of his unbiaſs'd Soul, 
© True to his Conſcience as the Needle to his Pole. 
< Ally'd in Blood and Friendſhip to the . 
He nobly makes his Country's Cauſe his wn); 
© Whilſt others keep their Int'reſt ſtill, in View, 
And meaner Spirits meaner Ends purſue. | 

© So the fixt Stars harmoniouſly comply 125 

© With the ff public Motion of the dky, 

© Whilſt SEES Planets oppoſitely move 

"# Within the narrow Orbs of n Love.” - 


FACTION 'DISPLAYED. aby 
She ſtopp'd——for now-her Anger gan och riſe, © 497 
Fluſh'd in her Cheeks, and ſparkled in her Eyes/" . 


Tis well it might'a Fi ury's Paſſion raiſe, 
t the was foro 'd the Worth ſhe hates to praiſe... 


The Dawn S the Crow'd, ſhe took her Flight F 
to the low Regions of ctcmal n=: ra t e 1 


- : A ? 1 % 


0 England, how. leid is thy Se! cet 4 
How — thy Bleſſings ? Ho — sf Fac? r 
O deſtin'd — to be thus betray? F 
By thoſe whoſe Duty 'tis to ſerve N aid 1 
A griping, vile, degen' rate, Viper- Brood | 5 : 5 
That tear thy Vitals, and exhauſt thy ere 


A 9 Kind that no fixt Rule purſue, 11 8 


But often form their Principles ane; "2 
Unknowing where to lodge ſupreme Command, 1 1 
Or in the King, or Peers, or People's Hand. 4 
One while the People's Sov'reignty they-own, 
To vex and load a peaceful Monarch's Crown: 5 
Who to his Subjects, when at length Hr © ri | 
Without Diſtinction was their common Lord. 
What Party elſe to David's happy Throne | 5 1 57 
Would have preferr'd a giddy Ab/alon? | 7 11 
But when a King is moulded to their Mind, | 
Then they to him would have all Sway confin'd x\ f 
Nor in their-own deſpotick boundleſs Reigg 
Of injur'd Rights and Property complain. CDT 
Nay, with a Standing Force thy Sons wou'd we 
The Subjects Slavery, the Tyrant's Law. 5 1 75 
But if nor King nor Commons will comply 

With their deteſted Ads of Villany, 

They ſtrive the Peers declining Pow'r to e ; 
And get {mp euchments voted into Praiſe. I 95. 
Bleſt — theſe, who Liberty employ. - Hh EET . 
T'elude thy Laws, and Ln n rn 


(; Where is the noble Runen Spirit fled, 
Which once inſpir'd thy ancient. Patriots dead? 


84 : Who | 


FACTI ON | Dn! SPLAYED: 


Who were above all private Ends, and joy'd/- 

When bravely for the publick Weal they dy'd : 

Who ſpread, like branching Oaks, their —— 
To ſhelter and protect the Parent Ground: N 


* 
7 % 
| 5. s 


Tho' Storms of Thunder rattled o'er their Head, 


Yet all was ſafe beneath their Guardian pant bt 
Or ſure Hiſtorians on our Faith impoſe, - 
And never ſuch a Race of Men aroſe; Wer 
Or nodding Nature to a Period drauvses 
Or Providence,! incens'd by guilty Times 
Witholds his Grace, and dooms us to our er 


Pardon (for Harmony will being Relief, 
Will ſooth thy anxious Cares, and charm thy Grief) 

If my condoling, mournful, Muſe phaſes e 
To viſit thy Marcellus facred Tomb; 97 ety fo 
For his Hereditary Gifts alone .' e j 
z 


2 


75 


Could have retriev'd thy Fame, and carried en * 
The glorious Scene of Triumphs Auna has begun. 
O may thy Angel guard Her royal Mind, 

That Far' rites not ſeduce, nor Dean ere blind. 
For tis on Her thy Church and Sate depend, 

With Her will flouriſh, and with Her will end. 
But my ſhock'd Thoughts the ſad Idea ſhun, 0 
(The ſad Idea gives eternal Moan) 1 
When ſhe ſhall late, but ah ! too ſoon comply | 

With Nature to adorn her kindred Sky. 

For who can then pretend to wear her EYE 
Who repreſent the Mother, but the Son? 

O] had the Power that governs human Fate 
His Years extended to à longer Date 
To what Tranſcendence had his J. — ty 
Which was ſo ripe, ſo perſect, 12 
Bur when freſh- oomin Vout em d to 3 

The laſting Structure of his beauteous Frame, 
When Health and Vigour with a kind Preſage 
Promis'd (hs uy N of * — 


* 
* : , 4 
% * 
0 men. 
- 2 * * © 
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Then with a momentary ſwift Decay 

Thy Pride, thy darling Hope, was ſnatch'd . 
So by the Courſe of the revolving Spheres, 
Whene'er a new-diſcoyer'd Star n 2 4 
Aſtronomers with Pleaſure and ore f > 
Upon the Infant Lumina 5 
They find their Heav'n enlarg'd, 3 
Some bleſt, ſome more than common Influence; 
But ſuddenly, alas the fleeting Light 


A leaves ny IG involv'd in > endleſ ; Night. 
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ALLY THE lle ' | 

M E 46 LY os Ms. . 
Jan. i | | 5 4 
(By J. T 1 155 


N b s fair Banks, Shaw 3 5 hal- 
low'd Fane 


| Q jeſtic riſes on th'aſtoniſh'd Sight, 
Where oft the Muſe has led the favourite Swain, 
And warm'd his Soul with Heay'n' inſpiring Ys | 


Beneath the Covert of the $ ylvan Shade, 5 
Where deadly Cypreſs, 1 7 with mournful Vew, 

Far o'er the Vale a gloomy Stillneſs ſpread, _ 
Celeſtial GENIUS burſt upon the View. 


The Bloom of Youth, the Majeſty of Years, 
The foften'd AſpeR, innocent and kind, A 

The Sigh of Sorrow, and the ſtreaming her, 
Reſiſtleſs all, their various Pow 'r combin' d. 


In her fair Hand a filver Harp ſhe bore, 
Who's magic Notes, ſofi-warbling from the String, 
Give tranquil Joys the Breaſt ne er knew before, 
Or raiſe the Soul on Rapture's airy Wing. 
By Grief impell'd, I heard her heave a Sigh, . 
While thus the Pe Strain reſounded thro* the Sky, 


„ Haſte 


TEARS: er OENIUSs. 26 


Hate ye Siſter Powers of Song g 
Fel Haden from the ſhady Groyx e, 
| Where the River rolls alon 
ae ge” of- Love.” 
Where, indulgi mirthful Pleaſures, 
Light you preſs theiflow'ry: G : 
And from Flora's blooming Treaſures, 
_. Cul ho a RT __: yi 
48 + £3144 To HIT) 333 vi 
When How Ni umbers, ö 1 5 
1 &/ . #2 bir 
Sink the Soul in pleaſing Slumbers, 
On 1 _— Bed of Eaſe. . 


* 2811 5 . 


| Fo grave Senins — the vlaintive Ln. 
at wakes, the ſoſteſt Feelings of the Soul, + 


Let lonely Grief the melting Verſe 
Let drep ning 'Sorrow's folemn Accents roll Te. 7 
+ 1 N is 55 &. 
* Rack'd by the Hand of — Diſeaſe, EY 
Behold our favirite Poet lies, | K. 
While every Object form d to Nes 
Fan fr his Gouch, r dle. * 
en neee 
The bliſsful Muſe, whoſe favouring will, | 
So lately warm d his peaceful Breaſt, 
Dire Joys the Wͤhile, 
In Tranſport's radiant Garments areſt,/ 
With darkſome Grandeur and enfeebl'd Blaze, 
Sinksin the Shadesof Night, andſhuns biseager Gaze, 


Bled? 


"The gaudy Fd who wait on SrRING , 
Ting'd with the Pomp of vernal Pride, 

The Youth who mount on Pleaſure's dens * 
And ily. ſport on 'THAMEs's Side, 


ba one stem. 4 Ode on the * EToN I 
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With cool Regard their various Arts empl 


8 TEARS! 6>G ENTUS; 


Nor rouſe tedropingMind,norgveth Falco Yo 


4 #301 Wei n 312 

Ha! what. Forbewieh Portdublime 4, 
Glide along in ſullen Mood, 

Scorning all the Threats of Tan, 

n Misfortune's Flood. 

3741 F velieoold: oa lh mort bo fs 

Top ſeize their Harps, they dite the Lyre, 

With rapid Hand, with Freedom's Fire. 


Gbedient Nature hears the lofty Sound,. 
| Aid tender er n debe san. . 
ſoun 


Ain, eim 1 
In Pomp of 3 behold has walk. 
With Arms outſtretch'd;” and Ara kind,” * 
TS ſnatch on high to yonder SERV, 
The Child ob Fancy left — 400 11 
rape the Woes of —— 1 
By Kapture's bre as ea ſwell * antes Lay. | 


But ah i in vain they firive:taſooth, - EA 
With gentle Arts, the tert ring How, / 
| An * with rankling N 
N Tr Tg Gifts n . FA 
3} N A ne Mt 
| 9 — 4 m comes, th Hint: — 
She — the Briar jy ah prickly Thorn, | i 
And triumphs in 


With frantic Fury and „ V. 2 10 


She _ the — e and bu. the gow: 
ing Page. 
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| TRAKS 6 nus ay 


— Era aN Fdute f. bd 
Breaths through the Heart the tmn, 
The Powers of Hammam are mute. 
And lea the once - delightful Flein; WI 


With heavy Wing I ſee them beat the Air, 
| TEN by the leaden _ of ere 
»2.noiB of baun o mans >, wy * * 
Ver dn, ,, Ol Geperleiel Pow! er yaq ©) 
And Wich Hand ISO a} 
| Diſpel the boiſt'rous Storm that 
Detaiive'on the aw ies Burdg BY 20 
O-watch with me bis Jaſtexpiring: Breath, | i. {/ 
And * him Wee py dark oblivious] 


earth Ram, 21 | 
And with Horror's mutt'rin 
3 Weaveſthe Tiſſue of his Line; © 120 
Wi nee ad 5 1 
«+. Hail ue Midnight Siſters; hal, So = 


„Drive the Shuttle ſwift: along, 1385 5 5 
. jſt £1ls c:6 tr 1 - 
«© O'er the Valiant and the Strong, „ 


A O's the Glory of the Land: 
«© Ofer the Innocent and = 

* O'erthe Muſes tuneful Band. 
Weave the fun'ral Web of Gravy.” 


"Tis done, tis A hei iron Hand of Pain, 
With ruthleſs Fury and corroſive Force, 
Racks every Joint, and ſeizes every Vein, 
He finks, he groans, he falls a lifeleſs Corſe. 


(Ihe Fa Paognzes of Poxray. The FATAL. sint, 
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5 While Sorrow's fghs, and Tears of 
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Thus fades the Flow'r, nip'd by the frozen Gale, 
Tho once fo ſweet, ſo lovely to the Eye: 8 


Thus the tall Oaks, when boiſt'rous'Stormsaflail, 


Torn from the Laue dr: Ruin lye. a - 
ity Kun i | 
Ye ſacred Siſters of the plaintive Verſe, 4/14 
are let the Stream of fond Affection 3 
9 ade Tribute o' er the flow-drawn Hearſe, 


n gere ae, e erf 1 


& Loet! 


Ott hos the Curfew tolls its . — Knell, 


any ie Pauſe you ue er 8 _—_ 
FN £49364 ' 


How _ ka e hs 1 


ol er his Ca in | Contemplation's Gute, 
Oft e the Pilgrim drop a ſilent Tear, 
Oft let the Shepherd's tender Accents riſe, 
Big with the Sweets of each revolving Yer, 
Till proſtrate Time adore! his deathleſs N ame, 
Fix'd on the _ —_ of Adamantinie: Fame. 
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\IMPLICITY! Mou lone) Fü, 
To thee the Muſe devotes her 8ong, 


To thee directs her ardent = e 


For thee ſne leaves the civic 8, Ah 
Who vainly chaſe the baſeleſs Joys, Tha! 


Which every empty Breeze deſtroys. | 


To gain the Courtier s faithleſs Smile, 
Amid the Glare of Courts to thine, . 


Let giddy Mortals idly toil, ae Jul 


I'll ſeek thy calm ſequeſter'd Shrine : 
Where Health, Content, and Peace Nee 
To give the Soul ſupreme Delight. 


How ſweet, fair Nymph, with Thee to del! ! 
Where vernal Beauties cloath the Field, 
How ſweet to view thy rugged Cell, 
Beneath the moſs- grown Rock conceal'd x 
Where Contemplation's powerful * 0 


To — 1 122 ee 
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my 


> oDE To SIMPLICITY, 5 ne 

How ſweet with Innocence to rove ! 15 
Amid thy ſoft bewitching Throng ! *. 

Who — a Paths of Love, 
And often raiſe the rural Song, 


Which ſooths the fondly-liſtening Ear, 
And melts the * of thoſe who hear. 


— 


Haste then, dear Nymph, with hin ſerene, 
| Conduct me to thy Sylvan Seat: 
| Haſte, lead mie to the peaceful Scene, | 
Where thou haſt 85d thy bleſt Retreat, 
And there with fond Regard Pl pay e 
The nan : 


| 
| | Beneath yon Gini beyond you Then. 4 1M 71, 
41 Where Nature's Songſters 1 the e, 5550 
T1100 With Thee I'll paſs. the chearful. Adorn, oor 
| |! Remote from Sorrow, Grief, and n 
| | | Save when the fadly - phaintive Note n vt 
1 . from ſweet Plitmel's Throat. ; 


— 14 Oft on yon blootning Bed of Plowis, 3 
1 Whoſe balmy Fragranet ſcents the G, 
11 With thee I'll paſs the Naan-tide n, RS 
Il Intent to hear the Shepherd's Tale, 15 be 
Which flows from thy echauſtleſs 42 
ll - Man Joys unknown berore.”-” 9 


Il | Cine ate Shades ot cine aal, J 

1 And Cynthia ſtines with doubtful Liebt, 711 
on TSA e eee 

WW © To ſhow the Rock's ſtupendous Height, 

1 Where all thy Beauties ſtrike the Eye, 

+ - With Grandeur, 2 and Majeſty. 


7 | 
" o | And 


* 


ONE ro siMPLICI ry. 


And to theſe Valleys oft III rove, 
Where Midnight Fairies join the Ring, 


Led on by Freedom, Mirth, _ Love. , A 


Inſpir d by Fancy when the 


And there from Pride, _ om 0 Dees » 
I'll — * to thee 
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r TSY, 


(By the ſame.) 


AIL ye SYMPATHETIC Pleaſures, 
Soft Deluders of the Mind, . 
our's are Fancy's glowing Meaſures, 
- Your's are Virtues Joys refin d. 


Your's are Pity's kindred Sorrows, 
Vour's are Mercy's chearing Smiles, 
Your's the Form which Tra#Jport borrows, 
Where no ſelfiſh Bliſs beguiles. Þ 


Haſte ye pleaſing Powers, and baniſh 

From my Breaſt each partial Care, 0 
Let th* unſocial Purpoſe vaniſh, | 
In the boundleſs Fields of Air. 0 


of | 


ODE To SYMPATHY. 27 


Give my Soul each raptur'd Feeling, 
Which thy generous Foys beſtow, _ * 
And when Sorroto's Tears are ſtealing, , | 
Touch my Heart with manly Woe, ' 


Then thro' Life, without repining, : 
In an even Courſe PII ſtrayy 
Till with hoary Age declining, 
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Death proclaims his deſtin'd Prey, ks # 
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SYMPATHETIC BLISS. 
(By the AUTHOR of Te Cave f MORAR.) 


HEN bamly Zephyr's gentle Breeze, 
* Proclaim'd the welcome Spring, 

When blooming Verdure cloath'd the Trees, 
And Birds began to ſing, 


Charm'd with the Scene, in mute Surpriſe 
The young PasToRA ſtray'd, 

Till tender Looks and broken Sighs, 
The feeling Breaſt diſplay'd. 


* Hail, hail,” ſhe cry'dy © ye bliſsful Pow'rs, 
Of SyMPATHETIC Joy, | 
a 5 s to fill the fleeting Hours 
With Sweets that ne'er can cloy. 


In this Retreat with you I'll dwell, 
© Remote from mortal Care, 

© Content ſhall guard the humble Cell, 
And Health the Feaſt prepare. 


Oft as the happy rural Throng, 
© With frolic Freedom gay, 
To Mirth devote the artleſs Song, 

I'll join the ſprightly Lay. 


When 
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© When pale Diſtreſs, with fault'ring Voice, 

© Demands the friendly Tear, | 
© In bliſsful Pity's native Guiſe, - 

Her drooping Heart I'll chear. 


Nor ſhall my Breaſt defy the Flame, 
That ſpeaks the Power of Love, 

For oft with Damon's favourite Name, 

I'll charm the liſtening Grove.” 


She ceas'd the Strain Swift from the Shade 
The happy Damon flew, ' | 
With eager Arms he preſs'd the Maid 
So gentle, kind, and true. 


To quell the Rage of Love's Alarms, 
He flily ſnatch'd a Kiſs—— 
She bluſh'd, and own'd ſhe felt the Charms 
Of SYMPATHETIC BLISS, 
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(By the AUTHOR of The Cave O RAR.) 


Weeteſt Warbler of the Wood, 
Raiſe thy ſoft bewitching Strain, 
And in Pleaſure's ſprightly Mood. 
Free from Sorrow free from Pain ; 
Thro' thy airy Manſions ſtray, 
Full of Sport and full of Play, ; 


When the Sun's returning Beam, 
Darts propitious from the Eaſt, 
Dimpling every limpid Stream, 
Gilding Nature's flowery veſt, 
Thro' the Calm protecting Grove, 
Chaunt the welcome Songs of Love. 


When the Evening's Clouds prevail, 
And the chearing Sun retires, 
When the Shadows mark the Dale, 
And the Beam forſakes the Spires, 
Highly mounting from our View, 
Give him ſtill the laſt Adieu. 


As 
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As you ſkim the verdant Lawn, 

Leet the youthful Virgin Band, | 

Early as the 'Morning's Dawn. 

ping light with Aſpects b and; 

Guided by thy artleſs Note, 

Thro' the graceful Meaſure, float. KJ A 

Thus on Freedom's eaſy Wing, HB. 
Let the Muſe, with raptur'd Song, | 

Hail the firſt Approach of Spring, 
And the grateful Strain prolong, 


5 | : — 
ASPEN G 
- Till ſurly Winter's harſh Decree, © 1 
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SIMPLICITY. 


A P AS 2 O N. A L. 
(By the AUTHOR of The Cave of MORAR.) 


ES here in the Sylvan Retreat, - 
Where INNOCENCE careleſly ſtrays, - 
SiIMLIc Try fixes her Seat, 
And numberleſs Beauties . 


How ſweet are tlie Nymphs i in her Train, 
While Modeſty leads them along, 

How pleaſing the Notes of the Swain 1 8 
Who warbles her elegant Song. | 


The A that wave in the Gale, 
The Warblers that ſing on the Boughs, 
The Flow'rets that bloom on the Dale, 
The Stream that enchantingly flows - 
The Grotto's impervious Glooms, 
Where thick-throbbing Terror alarms, 
The Rock where the Jeſfumine blooms, ; 
Acquire from her Bounty their Charms. : 


Her Manner is ſoft and refin'd, 
She's free from affected Diſguiſe, 

She's gentle, ſhe's friendly, ſhe's kind, 

And Sympathy beams in her Eyes; 
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She's deck'd in the Garments of Eaſe, - 
She ſmiles with an innocent Air, | 
With, Sweetneſs that always muſt pleaſe, 
W e becoming the E. air. ELD 
"TE wa ard; v4 5 oY 
Would CHLORIS more bs appear, 
And Beauty's bright Graces 4mprove, 
Theſe magical Robes let her wear, 
And yield to the Impulſe of 405 £2, 
Would Damon to Glory aſpire; * 
And ſwell, with true 2 5 che Strain, 
Simplicity's Charms muſt inſpire, _ 
And CIOs the Breaſt of the n 2 
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which Authors: form of the Reception which 


their Labours will find among Mankind. Scarcely- 


any Man publiſhes a Book, whatever it be, without 
believing that he has caught the Moment when the 
; e Attention is vacant to his Call, and the 

orld is diſpoſed in a particular Manner to vn 
the Art which he undertakes to teach. 

The Writers of this Volume are not ſo far ex- 
empt from epidemical Prejudices, but that they like- 
. wile pleaſe themſelves with imagining, that they have 
| reſerved their Labours to a propitious Conjuncture, 

and that this is the-proper Time for the Publication 
of 'a DicTionakRy OF COMMERCE. 

The Predictions of an Author are very far from 
Infallibility; but in Juſtification of ſome Degree of 
Confidence it may be properly obſerved, that there 
was never from the earlieſt Ages a time in which 
Trade ſo much engaged the Attention of Mankind, 
or commercial Gain was ſought with ſuch general 
Emulation. Nations which have hitherto cultivated 
no Art but that of War, nor conceived any Means 
of encreaſing Riches but by Plunder, are awakened 


to more inoffenſive Induſtry. Thoſe whom the Poſ- 


ſeſſion of fubterraneous Treaſures have long diſpoſed 
to accommodate themſelves by foreign Induſtry, are 
at 


. Expectation is more Ellacious than that 


- 
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at laſt convinced that Idleneſs never will be rich. 
The Merchant is now invited to every Port, Ma- 

nufactures are eſtabliſhed in all Cities, and Princes, 
who juſt can view the Sea from ſome ſingle Corner 
of their Dominions, are enlarging Harbours, erect-, 
ing mercantile Companies, and preparing: to traffick 
in the remoteſt Countries. 

Nor is the Form of this Work leſs popular n 
the Subject. It has lately been the Practice of the 
Learned to range Knowledge b the Alphabet, and 
publiſh Dictionaries of every Kind, of Literature. 
This Practice has perhaps been carried too far by 
the Force of Faſhion. Sciences, in themſelves ſyſte- 

| matical and coherent, are not very properly broken 
into ſuch fortuitous Diſtributions. A Dictionary of 
Arithmetick or Geometry can ſerve only to con- 
found. But Commerce, conſidered in its whole Ex- 
tent, ſeems to refuſe any other Method of Arrange- 
ment, as it compriſes innumerable Particulars un- 
connected with each other, among which there is 
no Reaſon why any ſhould be firſt or laſt, better 
than is furniſhed by the Letters that compoſe their 
Na | 
e indeed boaſt ourſelves the Ine 
a Scheme ſo commodious and comprehenſive. The 
French, among innumerable Projects for the Promo- ' 
tion of I raffick, have taken care to ſupply their 
Merchants with a e de Commerce, collected 
with great Induſtry and Exactneſs, but too large ſor 
common Uſe, and adapted to their own Trade. This 
Book, as well as others, has been carefully con- 
ſulted, that our Merchants may not be ignorant of - 
any > thing known by their Enemies or Rivals. Red: 
Such indeed is the Extent of our Undertaking, 
that it was neceſſary to ſalicite every Information, to 
conſult the Living and the Dead. The great Qua- 
lification of him that attempts a Work thus general, 
is Diligence of 1 No Man has VIE 
+ 
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or Ability to — himſelf with all the Subjects of 
a Commercial Dictionary, ſo as to deſcribe from his 
own Knowledge, or aſſert on his own Experience. 
He muſt 2 often depend upon the Veracity of 
others, as every Man depends in common Life, and 
have no other Skill to boaſt than that of ſelecting ju- 
diciouſly, and arranging properly. | | 

But to him who conſiders the Extent of our Sub- 
ject, limited only by the Bounds of Nature and of 
Art, the Taſk of Selection and Method will appear 
ſufficient to overburthen Induſtry and diſtract Atten- 
tion. Many Branches of Commerce are ſubdivided 
into ſmaller and ſmaller Parts, till at laſt they be- 
come ſo minute as not eafily to be noted by Obſer- 
vation. | Many Intereſts are ſo woven among each 
other as not to be diſentangled without long En- 
quiry; many Arts are induſtriouſly kept ſecret, and 
many Practices neceſſary to be known are carried on 
in Parts too remote for Intelligence. | 8 

But the Knowledge of Trade is of ſo much Im- 
portance to a Maritime Nation, that no Labour can 
be thought great by which Information may be ob- 
tained; and therefore we hope the Reader will not 
have Reaſon to complain, that, of what he might 
juſtly expect to find, any thing is omitted. 

To give a Detail or Analyſis of our Work is very 
difficult; a Volume intended to contain whatever is 
requiſite to be known by every Trader, neceſſarily 
becomes ſo miſcellaneous and unconnected as not to 
be eaſily reducible to Heads; yet, ſince we pretend 
in ſome Meaſure to treat of Traffick as a Science, 
and to make that regular and ſyſtematical which has 
hitherto been to a great Degree fortuitous and con- 
jectural, and has often ſucceeded by Chance rather 
than by Conduct, it will be proper to ſhew that a 
Diſtribution of Parts has been attempted, which, 
though rude and inadequate, will at leaſt 8 

f e abt! 1 13 75 ae; 
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dical and ſucceſſive View of this Deſgg. 
In the Dictionary which we here offer to the Pub- 
lick we propole to exhibit the Materials, the Places 
and the Meaus of Traffick. | . een opp eeoon 
The Materials or Subjects of Traffick are zuhatever 
is bought and fold, and include therefore every Manu- 
3 of Art, and almoſt every Production of 
ature. r 8 45116, eee 
In giving an Account of the Commodities of 
Nature, whether thoſe which are to be uſed in 
their original State, as Drugs and Spicee, or thoſe 
which become uſeful when they receive a new Form 
from Human Art, as Flax, Cotton, and Metals, we 
ſhall ſhew the Places of their Production, the Man- 


ner in which, they grow, the Art of cultivating or 


collecting them, their Diſcriminations and V arietics, 
by which the beſt Sorts are known from the worſe, 
and genuine from fictitious, the Arts by which they 
are. counterfeited, the Caſualties by which they are 
impaired, and the Practices by which the Damage 
is. palliated or concealed, We ſhall likewiſe ſhew 
their Virtues and Uſes, and trace them through all 
the Changes which they undergo. 


1 1 , 
The Hiſtory of Manufactures is likewiſe delivered. 
Of every artificial Commodity the Manner in which 
it is made is in fome meaſure deſcribed, though it 


muſt be remembered, that manual Operations are 


ſcarce to be conveyed by any Words to him that 


has not ſeem them. Some general Notions may 
however be afforded ; it is eaſy to comprehend, that 
Plates of Iron are formed by the Preſſure of Rollers, 
and Bars by the Strokes of a Hammer, that a Can- 
non is caſt, and that an Anvil is forged. But as it 
is to moſt Traders of more Uſe to know when their 

oods are well wrought, than by what Means, Care 

as been taken to name the Places where every Ma- 
14] nu- 
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nufacture has been carried furtheſt, and the Marks 
by which its Excellency may be aſcertained. 
By the Places of Trade are underſtood all Ports, 
Cities, or Towns where Staples are eſtabliſhed, Ma- 
nufactures are wrought, or any Commodities are 
bought and fold advantageouſly. This Part of our 
Work includes an Enumeration of almoſt all the re- 
markable Places in the World, with ſuch an Ac- 
count of their Situation, Cuſtoms, and Products, as 
the Merchant would require, who, being to begin a 
new Trade in any foreign Country, was yet igno- 
rant of the Commodities of the Place, and the Man- 
＋＋Z＋＋rrr.. LE Ine 
But the chief Attention of the Merchant, and 
conſequently of the Author Who writes for Mer- 
chants, - ought to be employed upon the Means of 
Trade, which include all the Knowledge and Prac- 
tice neceſſary to the {kilful and ſucceſsful Conduct of 
Commerce, 1 Bin 
The firſt of the Means of Trade is proper Educa- 
tion, which may confer a competent Skill in Num- 
bers; to be afterwards completed in the Counting- 
houſe, by Obſervation of the Manner of ſtating Ac- 
compts, and regulating Books, which is one of the 
few Arts which, having been ſtudied in proportion to 
its Importance, is carried as far as Uſe can require. 
T he Counting-houſe of an accompliſhed Merchant 
is a School of Method, where the great Science may 
be learned of ranging Particulars under Generals, of 
bringing the different Parts of a Tranſaction toge- 
ther, and of ſhewing at one View a long Series of 
Dealing and Exchange. Let no Man venture into 
large Buſineſs while he is ignorant of the Method of 
regulating Books ; never let him imagine that any 
Degree of natural Abilities will enable him to ſup- 
ply this Deficience, or preſerve Multiplicityof Affairs 
from inextricable Confuſion, tf pho 
3 | 18 
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Thhis is the Study, without which all other Studies 
will be of little Avail; but this alone is not ſuffi- 
cient. It will be neceſſary to learn many other 
Things, which however may be eaſily ineluded in 
the preparatory Inſtitutions; ſuch as, an exact Know- 
ledee of the JYeights and Meaſures of different 
Countries, and fome Skill in Geography and Na- 
vigation, with which this Book may perhaps ſuffi- 
ciently ſupply him. ann 


CY * 


In Navigation, conſidered as Part of the Skill of 


o 


a Merchant, is included not fo much the Art of 


ſteering a Ship, as the Knowledge of the Sea- coaſt, 


and of the different Parts to which his Cargoes are 


ſent, the Cuſtoms to be paid, the Paſſes, Permif- 
ſions, or Certificates, to be procured, the Hazards 
of every Voyage, and the true Rate of Inſurances. 
To this muſt be added, an Acquaintance with the 


Policies and Arts of other Nations, as well thoſe to 


whom the Commodities are ſold, ' as of thoſe who 
carry Goods of the fame Kind to the ſame Market, 


and who are therefore to be watched as Rivals en- 


deavouring to take Advantage of every Error, Miſ- 
carriage, 'or Debate. TL Mei cen 

The chief of the Means of Trade is Money, of 
which our late Refinements in Traffick have made 
the Knowledge extremely difficult. The Merchant 
muſt not only inform himſelf of the various Deno- 


minations and Value of foreign Coins, together 
with their Method of counting and reducing ; ſuch 


as the Millereis of Portugal, and the Livres of France; 
but he muſt learn what is of more difficult Attain- 
ment, the Diſcount of Exchanges, the Nature of 
Current Paper, the Principles upon which the ſe- 
veral Banks of Europe are eſtabliſhed, the real Va- 


lue of Funds, the true Credit of Trading Compa- 


nies, with all the Sources of Profit, and Poſſibilities 
of Loſs, i 1 2 


All 
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All this he muſt learn merely as a private Dealer 
attentive only to his own Advantage; but as 


Man ought to conſider himſelf as Part of the Com- 
munity to which he belongs, and while he proſe- 
cates his own Intereſt to promote likewiſe that of 
his Country, it is neceſſary for the Trader to look 
abroad upon Mankind, and ſtudy many Queſtions 
"_ are perhaps more properly political than mer- 
cantile vr hore gn 
He ought therefore to conſider very accurately the 
Balance of Trade, or the Proportion between 
Things exported and imported; to examine what 
Kinds of Commerce are unlawful, either as being 
, expreſsly prohibited, becauſe detrimental to the Ma- 
nufactures or other Intereſt of his Country, as the 
Exportation of Silver to the Zaft Indies, and the In- 


ttroduction of French Commodities; or unlawful in 


atſelf, as the Traffick for Negroes. He ought to be 
able to ſtate with Accuracy, the Benefits and Miſ- 
chiefs of Monopolies, and exclufive Companies: 
to enquire into the Arts which have been practiſed 
| by them to make themſelves neceffary, or by their 
Opponents to make them odious. He ſhould in- 
form himſelf what Trades are declining, and what 
are improvable; when the Advantage is on our Side, 
and when on that of our Rivals. | 
The State of our Colonies is always to be diligently 
ſurveyed, that no Advantage may be loſt which they 
can afford, and that every Opportunity may be im- 
proved of increaſing their Wealth and Power, or of 
making them uſeful to their Mother Country. 
There is no Knowledge of more frequent Uſe 
than that of Duties and Impoſts, whether Cuſtoms paid 
at the Ports, or Exciſes levied upon the Manufacturer. 
Much of the Proſperity of a trading Nation depends 
upon Duties properly apportioned ; ſo that what 
is neceſſary may continue cheap, and what is of Uſe 


only to Luxury, may, in fome Meaſure atone to 
2 | - | the 
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the Publick for the Miſchief done to Individuals. 
Duties may often be ſo regulated as to become uſe- 
ful even to thoſe that pay them; and they may be 
likewiſe ſo unequally impoſed as. to diſcourage Ho- 
neſty, and depreſs Induſtry, and give Temptation 
to Fraud and unlawful Practices. : 

To teach all this is the Deſign of the Commercial 
Dictionary, which though immediately and prima- 
rily written for the Merchants, will be of Uſe to 
every Man of Buſineſs or Curioſity. There is 
Man who is not in ſome Degree A Merchant, v 
has not ſomething to buy and ſomething to ſell, and 


who does not therefore want ſuch Inſtructions as 


may teach him the true Value of Poſſeſſions or Com- 
modities. : | 
The Deſcriptions of the Productions of the Eari 
and Water, which this Volume will contain, m 
be equally pleaſing and uſeful to the Speculatiſt with 
any other Natural Hiſtory ; and the Accounts of va- 
rious Manufactures will conſtitute no contemptible 
Body of Experimental Philoſophy. Fhe Deſcrip- 
tions of Ports and Cities may inſtruct the Geogra- 
pher as well as if they were found in Books appro» 
priated only to his own Science; and the Doctrines 
of Funds, Inſurances, Currency, Monopolies, Ex- 
changes, and Duties, is ſo neceſſary to the Politi- 
cian, that without it he can be of no Uſe either in 
the Council or the Senate, nor can {peak or think 


juſtly either on War or Trade, 


We therefore hope that we ſhall not repent the 
Labour of compiling this Work, nor flatter our- 
ſelves unreaſonably, in predicting a favourable Re- 
ception to a Book which no Condition of Life can 
render uſeleſs, which may contribute to the Ad- 
vantage of all that make or receive Laws, of all that 
buy or ſell, of all that wiſh to keep or improve their 
Poſſeſſions, of all that deſire to be Rich, and all that 
deſire to be Wiſe, 3 WE | 
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1 IN Rancour's dark, obſcene, ſequeſter'd Seat, 

| Where Pride and Dulneſs, Spleen and Envy meet, 
Critic, thy Stink-pot Batteries prepare, 
No Friend of Learning, Heir of Genius ſpare. 
| But when thy mighty Conqueſts thou haſt made, 

ö What are the Gains of thy illicit Trade? 

1 Hated by all, and hating all, to live, | 

| | . Is a worſe Puniſhment than Hell can give, 
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DOCTOR GOLDSMITH, 


ON THE 
SUCCESS or nis COMEDY, 
CALLED THE. 


MISTAKES OF A NIGHT, 


With Tales of Pity and chaſte Scenes of Love; 
tilts ſublime the Wake Thr Muſe they raiſe, 
For nothing low our Taſte refin'd can pleaſe, 
Nor Wit, nor Humour, ſuch grave Preachers knew, 
The maudlin Houſe reſembles Whitfield's Crew. 
No Burſts of Laughter ſhake the merry * 
In ſolemn Silence all attentive ſit; | 
Till ſome fad Story, big with tragic Woe, * 
From the touch'd Boxes cauſe the Tear to flow. 
So deep the Comedy, it makes you ftare 
To find no poiſon” Bowl or Dagger there. 
Gay Mirth and honeſt Joke are in Diſgrace, 
Melpomene uſurps her Siſter's Place. 
Let Sentiment but ſtiffen ev'ry Line, 
The raptur'd Audience cries, 'That's fine! that's fine! 
Goldſmith at length, warm in Thalia's Cauſe. - 
Broke the dull Charm, and reſcu'd Nature's Laws. 
"Wi. 210 
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By Mr. REDDISB, at Drumy-Lane Theatre, in 1771, 


Wrigen by Mr. En no. 


' 1 4 


OO long had Corinth wept her evil Hour, 

Too long had Corinth felt a Tyrant's Power 

Too long had groan'd in Chains — her F ate Wer 4 
Ere fam d Tioleon Liberty reſtor'd. 

He, like ſome Rock the Billows laſh in vain, 
Still tow'rs aloft, and overawes the Main : | 
In vain the Surges roar, the Clouds i impend 
The "Thunder rolls, the forked Fires 35s 
He like their fam'd Coloſſus awful ſtood, 

A ſteady Patriot for the public Good. 

A Grecian Daughter too demands App lauſe, 
Who nobly combats in a Parent's Cau 2 
O ſpare in Mercy ſpare — ſhe trembling pads, 
And Pity ſtruggies tho? 1 Fyrant bleeds: 


View well the Motives all their Actions move, | 


Timoleon Wonder claims, Euneſia Love. 
Ye generous Bulwarks of the Brizi/h State, 
Who live again thoſe Wonders we relate, 
Who till the bright Career of Glory run, 
Tranſmit the Laurels that ee es have won, 
| 14 With 
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With unabating Zeal 7 Courſe purſue, 
Ve keep net Cortrth, yourſelves in View. 
Nor think ye Fair, your Glories more confin'd, 
Who ſooth the Heart, or hurhanize the Mind; 
The generous Labour will at Length recoil, 
Fe generous Labour well repays your Toil: 
ucceeding Annals trace Enne/ia's Fame, 


Ev 
* 
* 


Succeeding Annals hleſs Tol s Reign. 

The World perceives that Influence ye bring, 
From great Examples future Herogs ſpring; 
Heroes witli mort tham mortat Afdou fr dl, 1 
When Beauty crowns that Virtue ſhe inſpir'd. 
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e 
TO THE b 5 

PRVOKED HUS BAN D, 
Spoken laſt CHRISTMAS, at 
As HI OB U R Y, 


T H E | 
Sear of the EARL of ESSE X. 
Written by the ſame. 


| HATEVER Ils affect our wayward State, 

| We juſtly lay each deep Miſtake to Fate, 
If poor Sir Francis loſt his mighty Boon, | 
He only liv'd ſome twenty Years too ſoon, _ 

*T was long ago our Author drew, from Life, 
A ſober Huſband, and a fickle Wife. 4 
- Oh ! could he now the living Draught renew, 
He would be firſt, ye Fair, and picture you; 
Allow more Scope, yet wiſer Maxims trace, 
And give us ſomething more than Lady Grace. 
The Knight's fair Lady too might hold her Sway, 
And teach her good Sir Francis to obey : 
Nor Manly ſour his deep-laid Schemes deplore, 
Thank Heaven the Race of Mrongbeads are no more. 
Expell'd the Houſe He's in a bitter T'aking, 
Expulſion now perhaps had been his Making: 
Tho' loſt his Glories in St, James's Air, 
The laviſh City would thoſe Wrongs repair, 
Be-fur'd, be-chain' d—Heftrutsthenew Lord Mayor. 

4 | 


4 a 
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If to the Senate then he chance to go, 
He gets his Leſſon well, and cries out—No. 
The Crowd ſtraight hail an Idol of their own, 
Made of the true Materials Wood or Stone: 
Him the loud Voice of glowing Fame purſues ; 
Nay more—thoſe Oracles of Truth the News: 
For him rich Steams of fragrant Incenſe riſe, 5 
And ſmoky Off rings reach the vaulted Skies. ; 
Unknowing then deſpiſe no earthly Clod, . 
For Crowds have chang'd a Bur Lock to a God, 
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BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


6 3 HE Original of this celebrated Performance 
lay in Manuſcript above a Century and Half. 


Though it was read with the greateſt Pleaſure by the 


Learned of Italy, no Man was hardy enough, dur- 
ing ſo long a Period, to introduce to the World a 
Book, in which the Succeſſors of St. Peter were 
handled ſo roughly: A Narrative, where Artiſts and 
Sovereign Princes, Cardinals and Courtezans, Mi- 
niſters of State and Mechanicks, are treated with 
equal Impartiality, 
At length, in the Year 1730, an enterprizing 
Neapolitan, 8 by Dr. Antonio Cocchi, one 
of the politeſt Scholars in Europe, publiſhed this ſo- 
much-defired Work in one Volume Quarto. The 
Doctor gave the Editor an excellent Preface, which 
with v Light Alteration, is judiciouſly preſerved 
by the I ranſlator Dr. Nugent : The Book, is not- 
N ae very. ſcarce, in tah; the Clergy of 


Naples are very powerful, and though the Editor 


very 


Tus LIFE, . 
very prudently put Colonia inſtead of Nupoli in the Ti- 
fle Page, the Sale of Cellini was prohibited; the Court 
of Rome has actually made it an Article in their 2. 
dex Expurgatorins, and prevented the Importation 
of the Book into any Country where the Power of 
the Holy See prevails. | | 3 

The Life of Benvenuto Cellini is certainly a Phæ- 
nomenon in Biography, whether we confider it with 
reſpect to the Artiſt himſelf, or the great 8 
hiſtorical Facts which relate to others: It is indeed 
a very good Supplement to the Hiſtory of Europe 
during the greateſt Part of the fixteenth Century, 
more eſpecially in what relates to Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture, and the moſt eminent 
Maſters in thoſe elegant Arts, whoſe Works Cellini 

iſes or cenſures with peculiar Freedom and 

A to the Man himſelf, there is not perhaps a 
more ſingular Character among the Race of Adam: 
The admired Lord Herbert of Cherbury ſcarce equals 
Cellini in the Number of peculiar Qualities which 
ſeparate him from the Reſt of the Human Species. 

He is at once a Man of Pleaſure, and a Slave to 
| Superſtition ; a Deſpiſer of yulgar Notions, and à 

Believer in magical Incantations; a Fighter of 
Duels, and a Gompoler of Divine Sonnets ; an 
ardent Lover of Truth, and a Retailer of viſionary 
Fancies ; an Admirer of Papal Power, and a Hater 
of Popes; an Offender againſt the Laws, with a 
8 Divine Providence. If I may 
be allowed the Expreſſion, Cellini is one ſtriking 
Feature added to the Human Forma Prodigy to 
be wondered at, not an Example to be imitated; 

Though Cellini was ſo blind to his own Imper- 
fections as to commit the moſt unjuſtiftable Actions, 
with a full Perſuaſion of the Goodneſs of his Cauſe 
and the Rectitude of his Intention, yet no Man 
was a keener and more accurate Obferver of the 

8 Blemiſhes 


— 
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Blemithes of others; hence his Book abounds with 
farcaſtic Wit and ſatirical, Expreſſion, Yet though 
his Portraits are ſometimes groteſque and over- 
charged, from Miſinformation, from. Melancholy, 
from Infirmity, and from Peculiarity of Humour; 
in general it muſt be allowed that they are drawn 
from the Life, and conformable to the Idea given 
by cotemporary Writers. His Characters of Pope 
Clement the Seventh, Paul the Third and his, 
Baſtard Son Pier Luigi, Francis the Firſt, and his 
favourite Miſtreſs Madam 4 Efampes, Coſmo Duke 
of Florence and his Ducheſs, with many others, 
are touched by the Hand of a Maſter. 8 47 

General Hiſtory cannot deſcend to minute Details 
of the domeſtic Life and private Tranſactions, the 
Paſſions and Foibles of great Perſonages; but theſe 
give truer Repreſentations of their Characters than 
all the elegant and laboured Compoſitions of Poets 

and Hiſtorians. | | | 

To ſome a Regiſter of the Actions of a Statuary 
may ſeem a Heap of unintereſting Occurrences ; but 
the Diſcerning will not diſdain the Efforts of a 
powerful Mind, becauſe the Writer is not ennobled 
by Birth, or dignified by Station. 192172 

The Man who raiſes himſelf by conſummate 
Merit in his Profeſſion to the Notice of Princes, 
who converſes with them in a Language dictated by 
honeſt Freedom, who ſcruples not to tell them thoſe 
Truths which they muſt deſpair to hear from Cour- 
tiers and Favourites, from Minions and Paraſites, is 
a bold Leveller of Diſtinctions in the Courts of 

owerful. Monarchs. Genius is the Parent of Truth 
_ Courage; and theſe, united, dread no Oppo- 
tion. | | Feet”! 

The Tuſcan Language is greatly admired for its 
Elegance, 55 the — 5 | eb of Florence 
ſpeak a Diale&t which the Reſt of Italy are proud 
to imitate. The Mile of Cellini, though plain and 

; - familiar, 
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familiar, is vigorous and energetic, He 
to an uncommon Degree, Strength of Expreſſion, 
and Rapidity of Fancy. Dr. Nugent ſeems to have 
carefully ſtudied his Author, and to- have tranſlated 


him wa Eaſe * F wee well as Truth and 
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MISS DRUM MOND, 


DauchrER to the ARcHBISsHOP of VoRK. 


By the Reverend Mr. MASON, 


E RE leeps—what once was s Beauty, once 
was Grace, 
Grace, that with Senſe and Tenderneſs combin'd, . - 
To form that Harmony of Soul and Face, 
Where Beauty ſhines the Mirror of the Mind. 


ch was the Maid, who, in the Morn of Youth, 
In Virgin Innocence, in Nature's Pride, 

Bleſt with each Art which owes its Charm to Truth, 
Sunk in her Father's fond Embrace, and died, 


He weeps—DO venerate the holy Tear! 


Faith lends her Aid to eaſe Affliction's Load, 
The Parent mourns his Child upon her Bier, 
Ihe Chriſtian yields an Angel to his God. 


Some 


nnr 


ee ACCOUNT of te e. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS | 


0.0 


JOHN 1: 820 on . R D. 


HE * &f ele Men, and FR. Phi- 
loſophers and Divines, are generally ſpent in 
the Shade of Obſcurity; amongſt Books and Ma- 
nuſcripts, in Schools and Colleges; amongſt! Men 
unacquainted with the Intrigues of Courtiers and 
Schemes of Stateſmen; amongſt ſuch as are Strangers 
to all the Noiſe and Parade of the Military, and the 
Tumult and Buſtle of the buſy and commercial Part of : 
the World: the ſole Ambition of ſtudious Men is, 
generally at leaſt, to make literary Conqueſt and 
to extend the Boundaries of Science. | 
From a Life thus private and inactive, no Ma 
rials can be obtained to amuſe the common Readers 
of Biography, who require Actions more ſplendid; 
and vigorous, / and Occurrences more varied aud 
ſtriking. They can find little or no Entertainment 
in ſuchꝭ Narratives as rarely contain more than! Ac- 
counts of learned Controverſies acutely managed, or 
of clerical Duties faithfu'ly diſcharged. | 
All that we can. gather relating to the Life of Dr. 
Gam Eachard, may be An in a . narrow 
-ompals, 455 3 | | 


ny 


302 LIFE or Dx. EACHARD. 
He was born of a good Family in the County of 
Suffolk, After being inſtructed in the firſt Elements 
Learning at a Grammar-School, he was ſent to 
Catharine Hall, in the Univerſity of Cambridge, where 
he was admitted May 10, 1653; and was elected 
Fellow, Fuly 9, 1658. He took the Degree of 


- Batchelor of Arts 1656, and that of Maſter in 1660. 


In 1670, he publiſhed his celebrated Work, called, 


| The Grounds and Occaſion of the Contempt of the Clergy 


and Religion enquired into, It was attacked by an 


* Writer, the following Year, in an Anſwer 
to 4 Letter of Enquiry into the Grounds, &c. And by 


; Barnabas Oley and ſeveral others, and amongſt the 
reſt the famous Dr. John Owen, in a Preface to 
ſome Sermons of V. Bridge *. 


Eachard replied to the firſt, in Some.Obſervations, 


"© won an Anſwer to his Enquiry; and in a few Letters 


printed at the End of his Book, intituled, Mr. 
obbs's State of Nature conſidered, in a Dialogue be- 
tween Philautus and Timothy, he took Notice of the 
Reſt of his Opponents, whom he treats with leſs 
Ceremony than his firſt Anſwerer, though he does 
not confider him as a Perſon of great Importance, 
or as a fair and candid Enemy. . £ 
Soon after our Author publiſhed a t ſecond Dia- 
logue between Philautus and Timothy ; called, Some 
Opinions of Mr. Hobbs's conſidered f. © © 
In this as well as the former Dialogue, he has em- 
ployed all the Powers of his Wit to expoſe the falſe 
Reaſoning and ſpecious Sophiſtry of the Philoſopher of 
Malmeſbury, And ſurely the graveſt Reader cannot 
help being highly diverted with the happy Strokes of 
fine Humour and keen Raillery, with which he has 
attacked, and entirely confuted the abſurd and dog- 


V * Formerly of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

+ This; ſecond Dialogue was never publiſhed in any Edition of 
the Author's Works, the laſt of which was the twelfth, _ 

Dedicated to Archbiſhop Sbelden, May 20, 167% : 

5 matical 
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matical Lectures of this inveterate Enemy of true 

Religion and ſound Morals. All the ferious and 
ſyſtematical Books, written by the moſt eminent 
and learned of our Divines, could never have ren- 
dered the Philoſophy of Hobbs ſo contemptible as 
the incomparable Dialogues of Eachard, which con- 
tain the moſt judicious Arguments, united with the 
moſt ſpirited Satire, and the livelieſt Mirth. - 

Upon the Deceaſe of Dr. Jon Lightfoot 1675, 
Jobn Eachard was choſen in his Room Maſter of 
Catharine-hall ; and in the Year: following he was 
created Doctor of Divinity by a Royal Mandate. 

It cannot be doubted, but that Eachard, who 
was Maſter of ſuch admirable Wit and fine Fancy, 
united to a very competent Share of Learning, with 
a Temper equally chearful and benevolent, muſt 
have been a moſt agreeable Companion, and a wel- 
come Gueſt, wherever he went ; yet that grave 
Antiquary Antony Mood, in ſome Part of his Diary, 
inſinuates, that one of the greateſt Prelates of that 
Age, Archbiſhop Sheldon, preferred the Pleaſure of 
his Society to the Enjoyment of our Author's chear- 
ful and ſpirited Converſation. Take the Story in 
his own Words. | Wie 
© Sunday Sir Leol. Fenkyns took with him in the 

Morning over the Water to Lambeth, Antony Wood ; 
. * and after Prayers, he conducted him up to the 
* Dining-Place Room, where Archbiſhop Sheldon 
© received him, and gave him his Bleſſing. There 
© then dined among the Company John Eachard, 
* the Author of The Contempt ' of the Clergy,” 
who fat at the lower End of the Table between 
© the Archbiſhop's two Chaplains, Sam. Parker and 
© The. Tompkins, being the firſt Time the ſaid Zachard 
vas introduced unto the ſaid Archbiſhop's Com- 
* pany. After Dinner the. faid Archbiſhop went 
into his Withdrawing- Room, and Eachard, with 
* the Chaplains and Ralph Snow, to their Lodgings 

| 8 1 © to 
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« to drink and ſmoak, Sir Leal, Fenkyns took then 
A. Iod by the Hand, and conducted him into 
the Withdrawing- Room to the Archbiſhop.” 
From this invidious Narrative of the vain and 
conceited A. M vc, the very learned and reverend 
Commentator of Pope's Works has been induced 
to charge Archbiſhop Sheldon with Want of Diſ- 
cernment and Taſte ; and to repreſent him as a 
an, who could prefer the Society of the dulleſt 
ellow in the Univerſe to that of one eminently 
diſtiaguithed for his Vivacity and Wit. With Sub- 
miſſion to ſo great 2 Writer, I muſt beg Leave to 
ſay, that it is not difficult to make ſuch Obſerva 
tions, nor very eaſy to ſupport them. Vo 
From the Diary itſelf, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe 
that the Archbiſhop, who was a Friend and Patron 
of the Univerſity of Oxford, might think himſelf 
under a Neceſlity to pay a little Compliment to the 


Man who was employed in writing the Hiſtory of 


that learned Society, aad to encourage him in the 


Proſecution of the Undertaking; and ſurely ſome 


Marks of Civility were due to a Writer, who, by 


indefatigable Induſtry, had almoſt accompliſhed a 


very laborious as well as uſeful Work. It is very 
evident, that this Prelate was a firm Friend to our 
Author, and, as far I can gueſs. from his own 
Words, a bountiful Mecænas to him; nay, in the 
Dedication of his firſt Dialogue, he produces his 
Grace as a ſtrong Inſtance of the great and noble 
Qualities inherent in Human Nature, in Oppoſition 


to the mae Hobbit, who endeavours to de- 


grade her nobleſt Works: Such a Man then as 
Sheldan, Who Was univerſally acknowledged to be a 
moſt generous and munificent Patron of Learning; 
Who was a Stateſman, a Courtier, and an accom- 


pliſhed Gentleman, certainly knew how to diſtin- 


guiſh between the dull, though uſeful Qualities: of 


* 
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an Antony Wood, and the brighter Talents of a 
J.....;ĩ;5⁵ĩ1ä 8 
It may not perhaps be unentertaining to the Reader, 
to give ſome Account of an old Cuſtom, which gave 
riſe to Dr, Warburton's Reflection. a 
It was a Practice, I ſuppoſe, from Time imme- 
morial, when any Gueſts dined at Lambeth, for the 
Archbiſhop, when Dinner was over, and after drink- 
ing two or three loyal Toaſts, to invite ſome Part of 
the Company into a Withdrawing- chamber. The 
| reſt went up with the Chaplains into their own Roo „ 
ſituated in the higheſt Tower of the Palace, wher 
they amuſed themſelves with a Pipe of Tobacco, as 
- honeſt Mood ſays, and a ſober Glaſs till the Bell in- 
vited the Family to Prayers, ese. 1 
- In Archbiſhop Potter's Time, I am told, this 
Cuſtom received ſome ſmall Alteration : after the - 
uſual Toaſts, that Prelate invited ſuch of the Com- 
pany as choſe it, to drink Coffee in another Room, 
and immediately withdrew, 70D 
At length Archbiſhop Secter made a very conſider- 
able Alteration in the Etiquette of the Palace of 
Lambeth, fo far at leaſt as regards the Matter it 
Queſtion. He broke through the ſtrange and — o- 
lite Practice of diſtinguiſhing one Gueſt from ano- 
ther. He laid aſide the Auſterity of the high facer- 
dotal Character, as unfit for Feſtivity, and converſed 
at his Table with the Eaſe and Freedom of a pri- 
vate Gentleman. His conſtant Method of enter- 
taining his Gueſts, was ſuch as became the Primate 
of all England, who ought to be at once a Pattern of 
Hoſpitality, and an Lune of Sobriety. His 
Meals were chearful; and always ſeaſoned with Diſ- 
_ courſe _— agreeable and inſtructive to all Who 
were invited. When the Hour of Parting arrived, 
all the Company went away together. 
Dr. Eachard'died in 1697, and was ſucceeded in 
= Maſterſhip of Catharine-hall, by Sir William 
Dawes. . e f 2 
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ines of the I. 


| yi 1 5 


to conquer, unleſs he tramples e 


EFacbard's Works, (and early his Contem 
. Ci with 0 500 N it) we hayeR e 
lieye, 8 a long Time the favourite 905 anion 

2 ines and Laymen, Swift them 
with eſpect. 4 indeed to have read o _ . — 
with Attentio 0 to hay ga profited by 3 
in ingenious Gent man a er that rg Jut- 
& a T t be traced in the 
\ PE of prev a 4 am afraid is going 
toq far. Certain it is, that this Writer was endowed 
with a a very large Share of Wit, We he . 
and nobleſt Purpoſes, to the Def 


ence of 
Religion and 1 1 by a Philoſo- 


pher, Who lai eputation of à great 
Kel, and 5 OD PAR: pony 
a beſides à Vein umour peculiar to him 

ch uſeful [Leaning | Ly Manner of Reaſon> 

— ; without " APpearange of it, and above all 
u on s ill in turning an Adyerſary,into Ri- 
bh e; in which no Writer has fince exceeded; nor 

pbogs equalled. 15 Let us not forget 775 that 

d NR ftible Fung of. C e 


ties, Which the de ehe and ss Tots 


never 
9 5 Ln Dean of. St. Patrick turns his Pen 
 treque ntly into a Scalp 0 Hils e, and e his, 
Wi the Executioner to W ot by the Not con- 


Th 
1 75 
25 
5D 


tent to overcome his e the dee of 
is Abilities and. t Argument, 
wiſe treats him, 38 1 rs A dulleſt, 
but the vi © Manki t is not us h 9 _ 


frequently , ſeles_t — 
and — <a hep ſions he 2 in the Engliſh 
otras, 2. ws them about at random on 
Perſons in the moſt exalted, as well as the loweſt 
Stations: on Princes and Stock. johbers; Chan- 
cellors and Printers; Dutcheſſes and Comers; : 
men 


25A 45 th fen Hb 1 25 


niet atid fews-writers; Biltops ia VU} ers 
Ladies and lew i Rakes. len L 

Eachard contents himſelf with handing, wege 
Ar ament of his O ponent, 1 x 

the Man; he. thinks. it fi Bi. 12 — 

phovs him to be a , dull and e 2 'F 
dantie, an ignorant and a, fooliſh Reaſoner, He 
withts nöt to render him hateful to the Pg . 
obnoxious to the Government. He laughs 7 4 
Antagoniſt's Face at the very - Lime he diſa | 
him len helps him is his 1 5 again, and . 
mourouſly rallies him for not knowing how to uſe it. 
In ſhort, Kaen Di ſcuſfion of an Argument or 
Confutation of a Book, diveſted dot ch at Severity and 
Acrimomiy with which. ee Dilputcs are too 
often Marne. wr refembles caſt,; where eaſy 
Wit hfly umour, 5 1 
Senſe auf the. moſt. us, Go Fart of. Fra 
8 


| Inſe ription on Dr. Hacberdts Fu will 
ſhew Ts E ina new Lig ht... & Wi is op 


oſed by. ſome People to 8 a worſe M 
Set) it iti Prof tte 6 the Share he 1 & 15 
dangerous Cay. Which a8, pls A our Ha- 


tred as our Ad ration. This amiable 5 Was as 


bee for the Benevolence of his as the 
Extent of his Capacity. es uted 
d in him of Maſter of his Colley e, belt 

moſt Care and F idelity, to the Ne 2.0 the wt & 
the Fellows, and with the Approbation of the whole 
Univerſity. He was extremely anxious to rebuild 
the greateſt Part, if not the Wh! of 2 
which had fallen into decay: but unhappily for the 
College, he died before he could. accompli h his ge- 
nerous Deſign. However, he lived long enough to 

ive that beautiful Front, which the Inſcription ſo 
Juſtly celebrates: and this he effected by the moſt 
Painful Aſſiduity in * liberal Contributions 


frons 
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from his learned Friends, and conſiderable 7 ̃ 
from his rich Acquaintance, who could not reſiſt the 

Power of his perſuaſive Eloquence; and laſtly, by 

beſtowing the little all he was Maſter of. SA 
He lies buried in the Chapel of Catharine-hall : 


over his Tomb is the following Inſcription which 


will be a laſting Monument of Dr. Eachard's Worth, 
and of the Gratitude of the learned Society to which 


Tibi habeas, Catherina, hoc mortale depoſitutn z 
Et in penetralibus tuis requieſcere finas 5 
Viri vere magni g 
9 Tenues haſce exuvias : 

Si quæras cujz ſint, vix lapides tacere poterunt 
FP Fundatorem ſuum 
Johannem Eachard S. T. P. 

Academiz Cantabrigienſis bis Pro-Cancellarium, 
Hujus aulæ cuſtodem vigilantiſſimum, 
De utraque optime meritum. 8 
Videſne lector, novam hanc collegij faciem 
; Quam pulchra ex ruinis affurgit ! | 
Totum hoc muſarum non indecorum domicilium, 
Secundus hujus Romæ Romulus 
Tad Poſſet vocare ſuum. 
Huic operi intentus, liberalitate partim ſua 
Illaque maxima, (cum pauperis inſtar viduæ 
In hoc Gazophylacium totum ſuum conjeciſſet) 
Partim alienà, quam vel amicitia inter doctiores 
Vel ſuadela (qua plurimum pollebat) 
Inter divitiores unde quaque acciverat, 
Hue uſque reſtauravit collegium. 
Et ſi diutius fata peperciſſent 
Antiqua Ædificia diruendo, 
Nova extruendo, - 5 
Nullum non movendo lapidem, 
(Quz erat optimi hominis indefeſſa induſtria)) 
Quod ſordidum, ruinoſum | vi 
| | | Ft 


L1FE or Ds. EACHARD. 30 
Et vix collegy nomine indigitandum 
Elega e 2 
| ns, magnificum 
Et ab omni — perfectum 
2 ye nw 69 
. t July 7mo 1 PE 


N. B. The greateſt part of the Hiſtorical Facts 
in this Narrative are taken from the Account of Dr. 
Eachard's Life, in the General Dictionary. The 
Reverend Mr. Farmer of Emanuel“ college, has ena- 
bled the Editor to correct ſome Miſtakes, and ſupply 
— — — — Work. — The Reader is 
ikewife obli to him for the elegant Inſcription on 
the Tomb of Dr. Zachard, © | a 5 0 
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{'F TER I had finiſhed what Thad to ſay, con- 
| - cerhing the Life and Writings of Dr. Eachard, 
2 Gentleman of the greateſt Eminence in the learned 
World acquainted me that Mr. Dyden in his Life 
of Lucian, prefixed to the Franſlation of his Works, 
had beſtowed a very great, as well as juſt Eacomium - 
ou our Author's Dialogues againſt Hobbs. 

I read the Paſſage in Queſtion with great Pleaſure, 
Nothing could afford me more Satisfaction, than to 
find my Opinion of theſe Dialogues confirmed by 
the Teſtimony of ſo diſtinguiſhed a Writer, and 15 
conſummate a Judge as Mr. Dryden. He very hap» 

ily compares Eachard's Manner of attacking the 

hiloſopher, to the Skill of a complete Fencer, who, 
by his nimble Paſſes, runs his Sword into his Enemy's 
Body, before he has Time to make his Defence. 
The Scots have a proverbial Expreſſion ſtill more ap- 
plicable to the ſly Raillery and quick Wit of Hobb's 
merry Antagoniſt : : 

« He cuts your Leg Sir, without touching your 

Stocking.“ | | ' 
In tranſcribing what Mr. Dryden has ſaid of Dr. 
Eachard, I ſhall make the Reader ſoine Amends for 
troubling him with ſo many trite Obſervations of 
my own, Pp | | 

The Way which Lucian choſe of delivering 
< theſe profitable and pleaſing Truths, was that of 
Dialogue. A Choice worthy of the Author, hap» , 


pily 


5 


4 made on him, by a Wit more active than his 


— 


POST $'CRT PT; :: ab 
ce pily followed by Eraſmus, and Fontene 
4% larly, to whom I may juſtly add a Triu 
ce our own, the Reverend, ingenious and lea 
<< Dr. Eachard, who by uſing the ſame M ag 
< and the ſame Ingredients of Raillery and Reaſon, =. 
< has more baffled the Philoſopher, of Malmſbury, — 
ce than thoſe who aſſaulted him with blunt heavy | 
« Arguments drawn from orthodox Divinity: for 
« Hobbs forefaw where thoſe Strokes would fall, and 
c“ leapt aſide before they could deſcend ; but he 
cc could not avoid thoſe nimble Paſſes, which were 


own, and which were within his Body before he 
could provide for his Defence.” Dryden's Life of 
Lucian, Pe 44, 45. we 
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